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PREFACE. 



The following pages were originally pre- 
sented to the Public, in compliance with a 
requisition of the Statute relative to the 
Professorship of Political - Economy, that 
one Lecture at least shall be published 
every year. 

Conceiving that one object of that pro- 
vision must be, that the Public may have 
some knowledge of what sort of Lectures 
on the subject are annually delivered 
at Oxford, I did not think myself at 
liberty to make any material alterations 
in the Lectures as they were delivered. 
Otherwise, I might, perhaps, have endea- 
voured to change the method and the 
style, adopted with a view to oral deli- 
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VIU PREFACE. 



very, for such as might be more suited 
to the closet. Perhaps, indeed, I might, 
but for that requisition, have hesitated as 
to the publication of such a Work at all. 
For the title of it is not unlikely to deter 
one class of readers, and to disappoint 
another. Those who have never applied 
themselves to the study, may perhaps be 
led to anticipate from the title of Political- 
Economy, something dry, abstruse, and 
uninteresting ; and those again who are, 
and have long been, conversant with it, 
may perhaps expect such discussions of 
various important questions, as I have 
thought it best not to enter on, in an 
introductory Course. 

It has been my first object, to combat 
the prevailing prejudices against the study; 
and especially those which represent it as 
unfavourable to Religion. Convinced as I 
am, that the world, as it always in fact has 
been governed by political-economists of 
some kind, must ultimately be under the 
guidance of such as have systematically 
applied themselves to the science, I could 
not but regard it as a point of primary 
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PREFACE. IX 

importance, to remove the impression 
existing in the minds of many, both of 
the friends and the adversaries of Chris- 
tianity, as to the hostility between that 
and the conclusions of Political - Eco- 
nomy. 

It was indeed, in great measure, this 
feeling, that induced me to offer myself as 
a candidate for the Professorship. I con- 
sidered myself, in this, to be contributing, 
as far as lay in me, to second what has 
been done by the University of Oxford, 
towards counteracting the false and dan- 
gerous impressions to which I have al- 
luded. 

By accepting the endowment of a Pro- 
fessorship of Political-Economy, the Uni- 
versity may be regarded as having borne 
her public testimony against that preju- 
dice ; and as having thus rendered an 
important service to the Public, indepen- 
dently of the direct benefits resulting from 
the cultivation of the science. And subse- 
quently, in appointing to the Professor- 
ship one of her members, who is not only 
professionally devoted to the Ministry of 
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the Gospel, but whom she has judged 
worthy (in the office of Bampton Lec- 
turer, and three times in that of Select 
Preacher,) to offer religious instruction 
to an academical audience, she has im- 
plied the full conviction of a Body which 
is above all suspicion of indifference to 
Christianity, that there is at least no dis- 
cordancy between that and the pursuits of 
the political-economist. However slender 
may be my qualifications in the science, 
(a science which no one, I conceive, has 
as yet fully mastered,) the University has 
at least testified, in the appointment, the 
most complete dissent from the notion, 
that the studies of Political - Economy 
and of Theology are unfriendly to each 
other. 

It is unnecessary, I trust, to observe, 
that these circumstances relative to myself 
are not brought forward by way of testi- 
monials or recommendations on my own 
behalf One who has been ten years 
before the Public as an author, must be 
very sure that, as an author, the Public 
will judge of him for themselves, without 
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seeking, or attending to, any testimonials 
from the Society he belongs to. But it is 
on account of the University herself that I 
mention these circumstances ; as furnish- 
ing a full vindication of the Academical 
Body, as such, from all suspicion of par- 
ticipating in those narrow prejudices, 
which would set Science and Religion 
in array against each other. 

I trust that, before many years shall 
have elapsed, the views of the University 
in accepting, and of her public-spirited 
Benefactor in founding, the Professorship, 
will be to a considerable extent realized ; — 
that idle prejudices against the Science 
will be done away by a distinct view of 
its real character ; — and that there will be 
no one who will not be ashamed of em- 
ploying, much more of dehberately recom- 
mending, (as some have ventured to do,) 
undefined language, and a loose style of 
reasoning, in a subject in which the most 
careful accuracy of expression is most 
especially called for. I trust that, while 
due encouragement shall still be afforded 
to those more strictly professional studies 
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which conduce to the professional advance- 
ment in life of each individual, Political- 
Economy will, ere long, be enrolled in the 
list of those branches of knowledge, which 
more peculiarly demand the attention of 
an endowed University; those, namely, 
which, while the cultivation of them is 
highly important to the Public at large ^ are 
not likely to be forwarded by the stimulus 
of private interest operating on individuals. 
The time is not, I trust, far distant, when 
it will be regarded as discreditable not 
to have regularly studied those subjects, 
respecting which, even now, every one 
is expected to feel an interest — ^most are 
ready to adopt opinions — and many are 
called on to form practical decisions. 

St. Alban's Hall, Oxford, 
May 17, 1831. 
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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



In the former Edition, the Ninth Lec- 
ture was omitted, as belonging more pro- 
perly to a subsequent Course, which was 
then contemplated ; and for which, indeed, 
its delivery would have been reserved, but 
for the requisition of the Statute, that not 
less than nine lectures should be delivered 
in each year. 

The same reason not being now in force, 
the remaining Lecture is subjoined.* 

It was observed by some persons, re- 
specting the first eight, that they were not 
only introductory, but introductory to an 
introduction ; — a preface to a preface. To 
this charge I plead guilty. How far this 
was justly made a matter of complaint, and 
a ground for apprehending that I should 

♦ It is also printed separately, for the conyenience of pur- 
chasers of the first edition. 
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not have been able, in five courses of Lec- 
tures, to enter on the discussion of the 
principal questions of the Science, the Pub- 
Uc must judge from the Lectures published. 
In them I have stated fully my reasons for 
endeavouring in the outset to remove a 
multitude of prevaiUng misconceptions, 
and to prepare the mind of the student for 
applying himself to the science profitably, 
and for being on his guard against the 
crude, rash, and inaccurate speculations 
that are afloat 

The immediate introduction to the study 
itself is contained in the Lecture which is 
now added, and for which those earlier 
ones were preparatory. 

I have also subjoined * such portions of 
the Evidence given by me before the Tithe- 
Committee of the House of Lords, as are 
the most intimatelj^ connected with the 
present subject. 

* See Appendix [0]. 
Dublin, N<yv, 1832. 
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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE THIRD EDITION. 



I WAS induced to append to the second 
edition some extracts from the Evidence 
given before the Tithe-Committee, as 
affording examples of the practical appli- 
cation of some of the principles of Political- 
Economy to several important questions. 
The same reason has led me to subjoin to 
these extracts, a Speech (already published 
separately) on the subject of Irish Poor- 
Laws :* more especially as the latter part 
of the above-mentioned Evidence relates to 
that subject. 

* See Appendix [D]. 
Dublin, Sept 1847. 
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LECTURE I. 

NATURE AND SUBJECTS OF THE SCIENCE, 

Disadvantages resulting from the novelty of the name of Political- 
Economy— «nd from the name Itself—The title of Catallactics, or 
the science of Exchanges, would have been more suitable— In 
what sense Political-Economy is conversant about Wealth— Objec- 
tions to the study, and misapprehensions respecting it, why 
noticed— Objection that Political-Economists have treated exclu- 
sively of Wealth— Importance of the study in an endowed Univer- 
sity—Objections to a science conversant about Wealth. 

It is not my intention to occupy your time with a 
panegyric on the judicious pubUc-spirit displayed 
by the Founder of this Professorship, or with 
a studied expression of thanks for the honour 
conferred on me by the appointment. The best 
way, I conceive, of at once evincing my own feel- 
ings, as to both these points, and fulfilling the 
designs both of the Founder and of the Electors, 
will be by doing my utmost to recommend and to 
facilitate the study in question. 

Nor shall I detain you by any lengthened 
remarks on the labours of my predecessor.* Not 
to mention the peculiar circumstances which, in 
this case, would render it a matter of more than 

* Nov 0^47) I am happy to say, a second tiine holding 
the Professorship. 
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2 NATURE AND SUBJECTS [Lbot. L 

ordinary delicacy, for me, to pronounce any opinion 
on his Lectures, it may perhaps be laid down uni- 
versally, that the decision as to how far any teacher 
has well performed his part, lies properly with his 
audience. 

The branch of study to which I am to call your 
attention is usually spoken of as one of the most 
modem; — as dating its very origin almost within 
the memory of man. This view is partly, though 
not entirely, correct: but it is important to ob- 
serve, that the study has the disadvantages of 
novelty without the advantages. It professes not 
to bring to Kght curious new facts; which are 
what stimulates curiosity, and arrests attention. 
The subjects of which it treats are matters the 
most trite and familiar. Its novelty is only in the 
arrangement of well-known facts — ^in the views 
taken of them, — the language in which they are 
described, — and the general principles founded on 
them : in all of which, novelty is a source of diffi- 
culty, and often an occasion of hostile prejudice ; 
but possesses Uttle or nothing of attraction. Above 
all, the novelty of the riame^ I am in- 
tages result- cuned to regard as on the whole a 
mgfrom ths very considerable disadvantage. The 

novelty of the , , . ^. . 

name o/Po- advances made m comparatively mo- 

litical-eco- j^j^ times, in Mathematics, in Natural 

Philosophy, and in Chemistry, were 

sufficient to have been considered as constituting 
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new sciences, with appropriate new titles. But 
there was an advantage in retaining the established 
names; which, possessing the veneration due to 
antiquity, imparted a dignity to studies which were 
in fact in great measure newt and the greatest 
innovations met vdth a more favourable reception, 
from being regarded merely as improvements y intro- 
duced into sciences whose worth had long been 
admitted without dispute : even as the virtues and 
achievements of a man of noble birth who infi- 
nitely surpasses his ancestors, are regarded with 
less jealousy than those of an upstart. 

The name too of Political-Economy and from the 
is most unfortunately chosen. Inter- 
preted according to its etymology, it almost implies 
a contradiction. The branches of science which 
the Greeks called Political and (Economical 
seem naturally to have reference, respectively, to 
Polls and Oicos ; the one treating of the affairs and 
regulation of a Commonwealth, the other, origi* 
nally at least, of a private Family. And in modem 
popular use, even much more. Economy is limited, 
not only to the private concerns of a family, and 
not only to one, and that not the most dignified 
part of the regulation of a family, — ^the manage- 
ment of its pecuniary concerns, — but to the 
humblest and most minute portion even of these — 
the regulation of daily expenditure. A man is 
called a good economist, not for making his for- 

b2 
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4 NATURE AND SUBJECTS [Lbot. L 

tune by a judicious investment of his capital in 
some successful manufactory or branch of com- 
merce, but for making the most of a given income, 
and prudently regulating, so as to prevent waste, 
all the details of his household expenses. 

To those who are habituated to this employ- 
ment of terms, the title of PoUtical-Ecoiiomy is 
likely to suggest very confused and indistinct, and 
in a great degree incorrect, notions. 

It may be said, indeed, that if a science be of 

intrinsic dignity and importance, the appellation by 

which it is known is of little consequence ; 

" the rose, 
^ By any other name, would smell as sweet." 

But this is true only in respect of such as are, 
if not proficients, at least students, or inquirers, in 
each respective branch of knowledge. To all others 
a name which conveys no clear idea of the nature 
of the science denoted by it, is not attractive ; and 
one which conveys an incorrect idea, may even 
prove repulsive, by exciting groundless prejudice. 

It is with a view to put you on your guard 
against prejudices thus created, (and you will meet 
probably with many instances of persons influenced 
by them,) that I have stated my objections to the 
name of PoUtical-Economy. It is now, I conceive, 
too late to think of changing it. A. Smith, indeed, 
has designated his work a treatise on the " Wealth 
pf Nations ;" but this supplies a name only for the 
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sutject-matter^ not for the science itself. The tide of 

The name I should have preferred as crS^e^^ 

the most descriptive, and on the whole of ^^ 

least objectionable, is that of Catal- yjotM 'have 

LACTics, or the '* Science of Ex- ^ '^^ 
^, mUable. 



Man might be defined, " An animal that makes 
Exchanges r no other, even of those animals 
which in other points make the nearest approach 
to rationality, having, to all appearance, the least 
notion of bartering, or in any way exchanging one 

* It is perhaps hardly necessary to observe, that I do not 
pretend to have clamcal authority for this use of the word 
Catallactics \ nor do I deem it necessary to make any apology 
for using it without such authority. It would be thought, 
I conceive, an absurd pedantry to find &ult with such words 
as " thermometer," " telescope," " pneumatics," " hydraulics," 
^'geology," kxi, on the ground that classical Greek writers 
have not employed them, or have taken them in a different 



In the present instance, however, I am not sure that, if 
Aristotle had had occasion to express my meaning, he would 
not have used the very same word. In feet I may say he haz 
used another part of the same verb in the sense of '^exchang- 
ing f (for the Verbals in iKo^ are, to all practical purposes, to 
be regarded as parts of the verbs they are formed from ;) in the 
third book of the Nicom. Ethics he speaks of men who hold 
their lives so cheap, that they risk them in exchange for the 
most trifling gain [icaraXXarrovrat]. The employment of this 
and kindred words in the sense of " reconcilement," is evi- 
dently secondary, reconciliation being commonly effected by a 
compensation ; something accepted as an equivalent for loss or 
injury. 
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thing for another. And it is in this point of view 
alone that Man is contemplated by Political-Eco- 
nomy. This view does not essentially differ from 
that of A. Smith ; since in this science the term 
Wealth is limited to exchangeable commodities; 
and it treats of them so far forth only as they are, 
or are designed to be, the subjects of exchange. 

, But for this very reason it is perhaps 
In what ; * /. 

seme PolUi- the more convenient to describe Politic 

caJrEcommy cal-Economy aa the science ofExdianges, 
M conversant ^ ^ ' 

about rather than as the science of national 

We<Mh. Wealth. For, the things themselves of 
which the science treats, are immediately removed 
from its province, if we remove the possibility, or 
the intention, of making them the subjects of ex- 
change; and this, though they may conduce, in 
the highest degree, to happiness, which is the ulti- 
mate object for the sake of which wealth is sought, 
A man, for instance, in a desert island, like Alex. 
Selkirke, or the personage his adventures are sup- 
posed to have suggested, Robinson Crusoe, is in a 
situation of which PoUtical-Economy takes no cog- 
nizance; though he might figuratively be called 
rich, if abundantly provided with food, raiment, 
and various comforts ; and though he might have 
many commodities at hand, which would become 
exchangeable, and would constitute him, strictly 
speaking, rich, as soon as fresh settlers should 
arrive. 
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In like manner a muskal talent^ whicli is wealth 
to a professional performer who makes the exercise 
of it a subject of exchange, is not so to one of 
superior raak, who could not without degradation 
so employ it. It is, in this last case, therefOTe, 
though a source of enjoym^it, out of the province 
of Political-Economy. 

This limitation of the term Wealth to things 
contemplated as exchangeable, has been objected 
to on the ground that it makes the same thing to 
be wealth to one person and not to another. This 
very circumstance has always appeared to me the 
chief recommendation of such a use of the term ; 
since the same thing is different to different per- 
sons. Even if we determine to employ the terms 
Wealth and Value in reference to every kind of pos- 
session, we must still admit, that there is at least 
9ome very great distinction, between the possession, 
for instance, of a collection of ornamental trees, by 
a nursery-man, who cultivates them for sale, and 
by a gentleman, who has planted them to adorn 
his grounds. 

Since however the popular use of the term 
Wealth is not always very precise, and since it 
may require, just in the outset, some degree of 
attention to avoid being confused by contemplating 
the very same thing as being, or not being, an 
article of wealth, according to circumstances, 
I think it for this reason more convenient on the 
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whole to describe Political-Economy as concerned, 
universally, and exclusively, about exchangeB. 

It was once proposed indeed to designate it the 
" Philosophy of Commerce ;" but . this, though 
etymologically quite unexceptionable, being indeed 
coincident with the description just given, is open 
to the objection, that the word. Commerce has been, 
in popular use, arbitrarily limited to one class of 
exchanges. ^ 

The. only difficulty I can foresee as attendant on 
the language I have now been using, is one which 
vanishes so readily on a moment's reflection as to 
]be hardly worth mentioning. In many cases, where 
an exchange really takes place, the fact is liable 
(till the attention is called to it) to be overlooked; 
in consequence of our not seeing any actual transfer 
from hand to hand of a material object. For 
instance, when the copy-right of a book is sold to 
a bookseller, the article transferred is not the mere 
paper covered with writing, but the exclusive 
privilege of printing and publishing.* It is plain 
however, on a moment's thought, that the trans- 
action is as real an exchange, as that which takes 
place between the bookseller and his customers 
who buy copies of the work. The payment of rent 
for land is a transaction of a similar kind: for 
though the land itself is a material object, it is not 

* This instance, by tlie way, evinces the impropriety of 
limiting the term Wealth to material objects. 
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this that is parted with to the tenant, but the right 
to till it^for to make use of it in some other specified 
manner. Sometimes, for instance, rent is paid for 
a right of way through another's field ; or for liberty 
to erect a booth during a fair, or to race or exercise 
horses, &c.* 

- * I had not thought it necessary to observe that, in speak- 
ing of exchanges, I did not mean to limit myself to volurUary^ 
exchanges ; — ^those in which the whole transaction takes place 
with the fiill consent of both parties to all the terms of it. 
Most exchanges, indeed, are of this character ; but the case of 
taxation, — ^the revenue levied from the subject in return for 
the protection afforded by the sovereign, constitutes a remark- 
able exception ; the payment being compulsory, and not 
adjusted by agreement with the payer. Still, whether in any 
case it \iQ fairly and reasonably adjusted, or the contrary, it is 
not the less an exchange. And it is worth remarking, that 
it is just so far forth as it is an exchange, — so far forth as 
protection, whether adequate or not, is afforded in exchange 
for this payment, — ^that the payment itself comes under the 
cognizance of this science. There is nothing else that distin- 
guishes taxation from avowed robbery. 

Though the generality of exchanges are voluntary, this 
circumstance is not essential to an exchange : else the very 
expression " voluntary exchange,^' would be tautological and 
improper. But it is a common logical error to suppose that 
what usually belongs to the thing, is implied by the usvxd 
sense of the word. Although most noblemen possess large 
estates, the word ^^ nobleman " does not imply the possession 
of a large estate. Although most birds can fly, the ordinary 
use of the term " bird " does not imply this ; since the penguin 
and the ostrich are always admitted to be birds. And though,, 
in a great majority of cases, wealth is acquired by labour, the 
ordinary use of the word "wealth" does not include this 
circumstance ; since every one would call a pearl an article of 
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HaYiog settled then what it is that Political- 
Economy is concerned about, it might seem natural 
to proceed inuoiediately to the development of the 
principles of the science, and tl^ aj^eatiou <^ 
them to the various questions to be discussed. 

But such is the existing state of feefing on the 
subject-^ so numerous are the misaj^xehensions 
that prevail respecting it — and so strong is the 
prejudice in many minds against the study — a 
prejudice partly the effecti^ and partly the cause» 

Ohiectums ^^ *^®^ misapprehensions, — ^that I am 
to the study, compelled, however reluctantly, to occupy 
ir^ some of your time in removing objec- 



respecting it, tions and mistakes which stand in the 

why noticed. j. i i 1 1 i» • • • .t i» j 

very threshold of our mquiries. I find 
myself somewhat in the condition of settlers in a 
country but newly occupied by civilized man ; who 
have to clear land overgrown with thickets — ^ta 
extirpate wild beasts — and to secure themselves 
from the incursions of savages, before they can 
proceed to the cultivation of the soil. 

It might seem indeed an insult to your under- 
standing, to enter upon a formal apology for treat- 
ing of a science, for the cultivation of which the 
University has accepted the endowment of a Pro- 
wealth, even though a man should chance to meet with it in 
eating an oyster. 

The logical error I have been adverting to has, in various 
instances, led to confusion of thought in many subjects, and 
not least in Political-Economy. 
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fes8orsliip> whose duties it has done me the honour 
to entrust to my hands, I have no such intention : 
nor do I mean to imply, that those who now hear 
me are likdy to be imbued with those^ vulgar pre- 
judices to which I have alluded. But you should 
be prepared to expect and to encounter them. 
Both in the conversation and in the writings, not 
only of such as are, universally, m/ere empty pre- 
tenders, but of some who, on other subjects, shew 
themselves not destitute of good sense, of candour, 
or of informiation, you will be likely to meet with 
such assertions and (intended) arguments, on this 
subject, as the very same persons would treat with 
scorn, in any other case. IS, therefore^ I should 
appear to any of you to bestow, either now or here- 
after, more attention than is requisite on mistakes 
and absurdities which may be thought to carry 
their own refutation with them, I shall intreat you 
to reflect how much importance the circumstances 
of the case may attach to objections and errors, in 
themselves unworthy of notice. It may be well 
worth while to suggest popular answers to prevail- 
ing fallacies, which could never mislead a man of 
moderate intelligence, attention, and candour, 
appUed to the question ; because the number is so 
considerable of those who are deficient in one or 
other of these qualities, or in the exercise of them 
in a field of inquiry that may be new to their 
minds. A mixture of indolence and self-conceit 
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inclines many a one to flatter himself, that there 
can be nothing worth studying in a subject with 
which he is unacquainted. Many a one is overawed 
by a blind veneration for antiquity, into a conviction 
that whatever is true must have been long since 
discovered ; or by a mistaken view of the design of 
Scripture, into an expectation of finding revealed 
there, every thing relative to human concerns. 
And many again are prone to mistake declamation 
for argument, and to accept confident assertion and 
vehement vituperation as a substitute for logical 
refutation. 

In fact, the number of those who are not only 
qualified to appreciate justly the force of arguments, 
but who are also accustomed to this employment 
of their faculties, is probacy less than is supposed. 
When a man maintains, on several points, opinions 
which are true, and assigns good and sufficient 
reasons for them, both he himself, and others, are 
apt to conclude at once that he is convinced dy 
those reasons : whereas the truth wiQ often be, 
that he has taken upon trust both the premises and 
the conclusion, as well as the connexion between 
them ; that he is indolently repeating what he has 
heard, without performing any process of reasoning 
in his own mind ; and that if he had not been early 
trained or predisposed, to admit the conclusion, 
and it had been presented to him as a novelty, the 
arguments which support it, though in themselves 
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perfectly valid, would have had little or no weight 
with him. If such a man then enters on any new 
field of inquiry, his deficiencies at once become 
apparent. He is in a situation analogous to that 
of children taught by a negligent or unskilful 
master, who are often found able apparently to read 
with great fluency, in a book they have been accus- 
tomed to ; though in reality, they are not so much 
reading, as repeating by rote the sentences they 
have often gone over ; and if tried in a new book 
are at a loss to put two syllables together. 

Causes such as I have alluded to, and Encourage- 
many others, operate more or less to f^ f? ^" 

^ . . . tempt the re- 

produce indifference, prejudice, or error, moved of pre-^ 
as to the subject now before us, in the ^ ^^' 
minds of great numbers, whom you cannot 
either in prudence or in charity pass by with disr 
dain, as unworthy of attention. There are indeed 
degrees of intellectual or of moral deficiency, 
such as to preclude all hope of effecting rational 
conviction : but there are also minor degrees of these 
obstacles which may be surmounted by patient 
assiduity, though not without. And it should be 
remembered, that a cause would be in no very 
flourishing condition which should be opposed by 
all except those who are pre-eminent at once in 
acuteness, in industry, and in candour. 

And there is the more encouragement to labour 
perseveringly in the removal of prejudices and the 
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inculcation of just principles, inasmuch as the great 
majority of those whom you will find assenting to 
the most absurd arguments, and perfectly unmoved 
by the strongest, have no such natural incapacity for 
reasoning as some might thence infer ; but possess 
powers which Ue dormant for want of exercise ; and 
these they may be roused to exert, when once they are 
brought to perceive that they have been accustomed 
to imagine themselves following a course of reason- 
ing, when in fact they were not. The puerile 
fallacies which you may sometimes hear a man 
adduce on some subjects, are perhaps in reality no 
more his own, than the sound arguments he em- 
ploys on others : he may have given an indolent 
unthinking acquiescence to each ; and if he can be 
excited to exertion of thought, he may be very 
capable of distinguishing the sound from the 
unsound. 

Not that after all you must expect even the 
clearest explanations and the most unanswerable 
arguments, to prove universally successful. Those 
who have been too long and wiUingly enthralled in 
the fetters of presumptuous ignorance and bigoted 
prejudice, even if driven out of the house of bond- 
age, which they love, will continue wanderers in a 
wilderness : but there may be a rising generation 
of more docile mind, who may be led forward with 
fairer hopes of ultimate success. 

As for the vehement vituperation lavished on 
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the study of Political-Economy, which you will 
be prepared to hear, though, of course, not to 
answer, I will only remark, that I think it on the 
whole no unfavourable sign. Invective is the 
natural resort of those who are either incapable of 
sound reasoning altogether, or at a loss for argu- 
ments to suit their present purpose : supposing, that 
is^ of course, in each case, as far as they are not 
^thheld by gentlemanly or Ohiastian feeling. In 
proportion therefore as any branch of study leads 
to important and useful results — in proportion as 
it gains ground in public vestimation — ^in proportion 
as it tends to overthrow prevailing errors — in the 
same degree, it may be expected to call forth 
angry declamation from those who are trying to 
despise what they will not learn, and wedded to 
prejudices which they cannot defend. Galileo 
probably would have escaped persecution, if his 
discoveries could have been disproved, and his rea- 
sonings refuted. The same spirit which formerly 
consigned the too powerful disputant to the dungeon 
or the stdke, is now, thank Heaven, compelled to 
vent itself in railing; which you need not more 
regard than the hiss of a serpent which has been 
deprived of its fangs« 

Having premised, then, that I shall notice mis^ 
a{^rehen8ions and objections m proportion not so 
much to their intrinsic weight, as to their preva- 
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lence, and the probability of your being called on 
to refute them, you will perhaps be surprised at my 
mentioning in the first place, a com- 
tfiot polUir plaint urged against writers on PoUtical- 
cal-econo- Economy for confininff their attention 

mists have , . 

treated ex- to the Subject of Wealth. This sounds 
"S!"^ ^«V much like a complamt against 
mathematicians for treating merely of 
quantities ; or against grammarians for investigating 
no subject but language. Yet I can assure you 
that I have seen the complaint urged with apparent 
seriousness, by writers not generally held in con- 
tempt. I believe what is really meant by some of 
those who make the complaint, is, that some writers 
(A. Smith in particular has been charged with this) 
have recommended this or that measure to be at 
once adopted, on the ground of its conducing to 
national wealth ; or have measured the whole benefit 
of each institution — the absolute desirableness of 
each object — by this standard alone. 

I am inclined to think that in many cases this 
has been the fault of the reader more than of the 
writer. When an author is avowedly treating, 
exclusively, of questions of profit and loss, the fair 
mode of interpretation seems to be, to understand 
what he says, in reference to the subject in hand 
exclusively. If therefore I find a writer on Political- 
Economy treating, for instance, of the comparative 
merits of diflPerent modes that have been proposed 
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for the attainment of some national good, and 
deciding in favour of one of them, I should think 
myself bound in candour to understand him as 
speaking (unless he expressly referred to some other 
consideration) of the superiority of that mode in 
reference to national wealth alone ; and as not 
giving any decision as to its absolute expediency. 

It is thus we judge in all other cases. When a 
physician tells his patient, " you ought to go to 
the sea ;'' or, " you ought to abstain from seden- 
tary employments," he is always understood to be 
speaking in reference to health alone. He is not 
supposed to imply by the use of the word " ought," 
that his patient is morally bound to follow the 
prescription at all events ; which would perhaps 
imply the incurring of ruinous expense, or the 
neglect of important duties. 

If this mode of interpretation be not adhered to, 
any one who writes or speaks on any subject what- 
ever, will be perpetually liable to be misunderstood ; 
and that, the more, in proportion to the precision 
and accuracy with which he confines himself to the 
question before him. For instance, a man who is 
employed to measure two portions of land, delivers 
in a statement of the number of acres in each, and 
represents correctly, (if he has done his work well,) 
which is tl^e larger. But if, when he has confined 
himseK to his own proper business, to the exclusion 
of all irrelevant considerations, he is mistakenly 
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supposed to have been expressing an opinion as to 
the comparative fertility of soil, healthiness of situa- 
tion, or picturesque beauty, of the two estates, the 
statement he has made will be likely to mislead in 
proportion to its real accuracy. 

In like manner, when a geometrician states the 
ratios of cubes or spheres to each other, though one 
may be of lead and the other of wood, h^ is 
supposed to be taking into consideration, not their 
substance and weight, but their magnitude alone. 
And so also, if a writer on Political-Economy is 
speaking of two articles of wealth as equal or 
unequal, he ought reasonably to be understood as 
speaking of their exchangeable value, without touch- 
ing on their greater or less desirableness in other 
respects. Though one thousand pounds' worth 
of jewels be of the same value as one thousand 
pounds' worth of instructive books, — ^which must 
as surely be the case as that a pound of feathers 
and a pound of lead are equal in weight, — ^it does 
not follow that each must contribute equally to 
public and private happiaess. 

If, however, any writer does maintain this, or 
in any way asserts or implies that wealth consti- 
tutes the sole ground of preference of one thing 
to another, and that happiness is best promoted 
by sacrificing on each occasion all other considera- 
tions to that of profit, he is then deserving of 
censure for the doctrine he inculcates : but it is 
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remarkable that this censure will be incurred by a 
procedure the very opposite of the one complained 
of. His fault will have been his not confining 
himself to questions relating merely to wealth, but 
travelling " out of his record," (as it is called,) to 
decide, and decide erroneously, as to what conduces 
to public happiness. His proper inquiry was, as 
to the means by which wealth may be preserved or 
increased. To inquire how far wealth is desirable, 
is to go out of his proper province. To represent 
it as tiie ordy thing desirable, is an error, not in 
Political-Economy, but apart from it; and arises, 
not from his too close adherence to his own 
subject, but from his wandering into extraneous 
discussions. 

I could wish, therefore, that the complaint 
against Political-Economists of confining themselves 
to the consideration of wealth were better founded 
than it is ; for there is nothing that tends more 
to perplexity and error than the practice of treating 
of several different subjects, at the same time, and 
confusedly, so as to be perpetually sliding from one 
inquiry to another, of different kinds. 

Not, however, that I mean at all to object to the 
incidental notice by writers on Political-Economy 
of matters closely allied to, yet forming no part 
of, the inquiries properly belonging to this science. 
In questions appertaining to any other branch of 
pditics, or of the philosophy of the human mind, 

c 2 
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they may be right, or they may be wrong, in their 
conclusions themselves, yet without introducing 
any indistinctness and confusion into their own 
proper course of inquiry, provided they are but 
careful to keep the different subjects apart. A 
digressive discussion, in short, of any point, is not 
necessarily objectionable, if it be so introduced as 
not to lose sight of the circumstance that it is a 
digression. 

. . The same sort of complaint, which I 

againgt Po- have been speaking of as having been 
lUu:al'Eco' ^^ed against the writers who have 

nomy as a ^ ^ ^ 

distinct treated of this science, has sometimes 
9tvdy. i^g^ brought agamst the study itself. 

Since wealth, it is urged, is not happiness, and 
since it is only one out of the many subjects which 
lawgivers or governors have to consider, a science 
which has wealth for its subject, is unworthy of so 
dignified a title, and beneath the attention of a 
philosophical mind: especially, it is added, since 
men are in general prone rather to an excess than 
a deficiency in the pursuit of gain. 

To the former part of this objection it may be 
suflBcient to reply, that we are more likely to 
advance in knowledge, by treating of one subject 
at a time, than by blending together several dis- 
tinct inquiries ; though all may centre in the one 
ultimate end, of human happiness. Even the 
building and fitting up of a house is a work en- 
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trasted to a number of distinct artisans, though 
their labours all tend to one common end, the 
comfort of the inhabitant. Much more may it be 
expected, that in the pursuit of so complex an 
object as Human Good, universally, our inquiries 
will be as vague and unprofitable as those of the 
Platonists after their Abstract-good {airro rayaOov), 
unless we divide them according to the different 
branches of the subject, and keep steadily in view 
not merely the general end of them all, but the 
immediate end of each.* 

Whether we chuse, after the example of the 
Greek philosophers, to speak of the PoUtical science 
as having for its object Human Good universally, 
or whether we understand Politics in the more 
limited sense which is now the more usual, as 
relating to public affairs contradistinguished from 
those of individuals ; in either case, Political-Eco- 
nomy will be one branch of PoUtical science ; of 
which ail branches are worthy of attention, and each 
demands a separate attention. 

And as there is no department of knowledge 
connected with the public welfare, that is un- 

* This remark, in substance, was expressed several years 
ago, in relation to another subject, by one of our most illus- 
trious professors, with a neatness and precision which cannot 
be surpassed : " omnium haec est laus artium ut hominum 
utilitatibus inseryiant . . , . . atqui non nobis inqui- 
rendum est, quid omnibus sit commune, sed quid cuique 
proprium." 
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Impor- deserving of attentive study, so, the 

tance of the . « • i ^i 

istudyinan ^^^ ^^^w before US IS perhaps the 
endowed jj^ore Suitable for an academical course 

Vmversvtj/, . . ^ 7 tt • 

of mstruction m an endowed University, 
from the circumstance that it is not, like Law 
or the Military art, &c. the subject of a strictly 
professional education. Many of the arts most 
essential to society, need no artificial stimulus to 
their cultivation, because they are such that the 
success in life of individuals is clearly connected 
with their (real or supposed) proficiency in those 
branches of knowledge, by the exercise of which 
they are to be maintained. But the regulation of 
public affairs, in which most of the higher and a 
large proportion of the middle and lower classes in 
this country have a greater or less share, is not an 
art learned in any course of regular professional 
education, but is too often exercised by those who 
have to learn it (if they learn it at all) in practice, 
from a series of experiments, of which the nation 
must abide the peril. Now it is precisely those 
branches of study the cultivation of which is 
expedient for the Public, but to which the self- 
interest of individuals would not lead them — it 
is these, I say, that. most demand the attention of 
a University ; unless at least we suppose them the 
gift of nature, or of inspiration. 

As for the latter part of the objection above 
noticed, that men are already too eager in the pur- 
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suit of wealth, and ought not to be en- Obfectuma 
couraged to make it an object of atten- convermru 
tion, the mistake on which it proceeds is oh(yutWeaUh. 
one which you will meet with only in the young, 
(I mean, either in years, or in character,) and which 
you will readily remove in the case of those who 
are even moderately intelligent and attentive. You 
may easily explain to them that Political-Economy 
is not the art of enriching an individual, but relates 
to Wealth generally ; — ^to that of a nation, and not 
to that of an individual, except in those cases where 
his acquisition of it goes to enrich the community. 
You may point out to them, moreover, that wealth 
has no more necessary connexion with the vice of 
covetousness, than with the virtue of charity ; since 
it merely forms the subject-matter about which the 
one as well as the other of these is concerned : and 
that investigations relative to the nature, production, 
and distribution, of wealth, have no greater con- 
nexion with sordid selfishness, than the inquiries 
of the chemist and the physiologist respecting the 
organs and the process of digestion and absorption 
of nutriment, have with gluttonous excess. And 
you may add, that individuals the most destitute of 
systematic knowledge, and nations not only igno- 
rant but comparatively poor, are at least as prone 
to avarice as any others. The Arabs are among the 
poorest, and the most covetous, of nations; and most 
of those savage tribes, who have not even the use 
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of money, aie addicted to pilfering and plunder of 
every thing tliat is wealth to them. 

The mistake, however, which I have now been 
noticing, is evidently the result of such complete 
thoughtlessness, that you will not probably find it 
necessary to bestow much pains on its refutation. 

As for the degree and the manner in which 
Wealth is connected with national happiness — this, 
as well as the points of contact between a know- 
ledge of this subject, and our moral and religious 
duties — the relation again in which it stands to 
Natural -theology — and again, the sources from 
which our knowledge of it is to be derived — all 
these are points respecting which more serious mis- 
apprehensions prevail; and which therefore, requiring 
to be dwelt on at somewhat greater length, must be 
reserved for future Lectures. 
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LECTUEE IL 

RELATIONS OF THE SCIENCE TO RELIGION 
AND MORALS. 

Mistake of making an Appeal to Scripture on these subjects — Con- 
nexion of this Study with Religion and Morals — Supposed Hurtful - 
ness of National Wealth in a moral point of view — Mandeville's 
notion on this point — ^Distinction between individual and national 
wealth. 

In adverting, as I did in my last Lecture, to the 
mistake respecting the branch of knowledge we are 
considering, of supposing, that because it relates 
to wealth; it nmst have a tendency to encourage 
avarice, I fear I may have appeared to bestow undue 
attention on an error too palpable to be of import- 
ance. But I must claim your indulgence for occu- 
pying yet a little more of your time in suggesting 
refutations of objections, which at first sight might 
seem not worthy refuting, but which you will find 
by experience are too prevalent to be in prudence 
passed by. 

That Political-Economy should have Mistake of 

been complained of as hostile to Religion, ^^^^9 «^ 

appeal to 
will probably be regarded a century hence Scripture on 

(should the fact be then on record) with ^^^^b^cts. 
the same wonder, almost approaching to increduUty, 
with which we of the present day hear of men's 
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having sincerely opposed, on religious grounds, the 
Copernican system. But till the advocates of Chris- 
tianity shall have become universally much better 
acquainted with the true character of their religion, 
than, universally, they have ever yet been, we must 
always expect that, every branch of study, — every 
scientific theory, — ^that is brought into notice, will 
be assailed on religious grounds, by those who either 
have not studied the subject, or who are incompetent 
judges of it ; or again, who in addressing them- 
selves to such persons as are so circumstanced, wish 
to excite and to take advantage of the passions of 
the ignorant. " Flectere si nequeo Superos, Ache- 
ronta movebo." 

Some there are who sincerely beUeve that the 
Scriptures contain revelations of truths the most 
distinct from religion. Such persons procured ac- 
cordingly a formal condemnation (only very lately 
rescinded) of the theory of the earth's motion, as 
at variance with Scripture. Throughout Christen- 
dom this point has now, it appears, been conceded; 
but that the erroneous principle — that of appealing 
to Revelation on questions of physical science — has 
not yet been entirely cleared away, is evident from 
the objections, which most of you probably may 
have heard, to the researches of Geology. The ob- 
jections against Astronomy have been abandoned, 
rather, perhaps, from its having been made to ap- 
pear that the Scripture-accounts of the phenomena 
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of the heavens may be reconciled with the conclu- 
sions of Science, than from its being understood 
that Scripture is not the test by which the conclu- 
sions of Science are to be tried. And accordingly 
when attention was first called to the researches of 
Geology, many who were startled at the novelty of 
some of the conclusions drawn, and yet were averse 
to enter on a new field of study, or found them- 
selves incapable of maintaining many notions they 
had been accustomed to acquiesce in, betook them- 
selves at once to Scripture, and reviled the students 
of Geology as hostile to Revelation ; in the same 
manner as, in former times, any one who was con- 
scious of crime or of debt, fled at once to the altars 
and sheltered himself in the sanctuary. 

It is true, doctrines may be maintained, on sub- 
jects indeed distinct from reUgion, but which never- 
theless would, if admitted, tend to invahdate Scrip- 
ture. If, for instance, it could be demonstrated, 
that mankind could not possibly have descended 
from a single pair, such a conclusion would, no 
doubt, be felt by most persons as casting a doubt 
on the accuracy of a considerable portion of Scrip- 
ture-history. But even in such cases, I would 
utterly protest against an appeal to Scripture, as 
Scripture — I mean as a series of inspired writings 
— with a view to the refutation of such theories ; 
even though we might begin by estabUshing gene- 
rally the claim of these writings to our belief. Still, 
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we ought to employ them for their own proper pur- 
pose; which is to reveal to us religious and moral 
Froperoh- truths. Historical or physical truths 
S/^St ^^y ^® established by their own pro- 
turns. per evidence ; and this, therefore, is 

the course we are bound to pursue. A Christian 
will indeed feel antecedently a strong persuasion 
that any conclusions which are really inconsistent 
with the Bible, never will be established; — that 
any theory seemingly at variance with it, will be 
found either deficient in evidence, or else recon- 
cileable with the Scriptures. But it is not a sign 
of Faith — on the contrary, it indicates rather a want 
of faith, or else a culpable indolence, — ^to decline 
meeting any theorist on his own ground, and to cut 
short the controversy by an appeal to the authority 
of Scripture. For if we really are convinced of the 
truth of Scripture, and consequently of the falsity 
of any theory, (of the earth, for instance,) which is 
really at variance with it, we must needs believe 
that that theory is also at variance with observable 
phenomena ; and we ought not therefore to shrink 
from trying that question by an appeal to these. 
The success of such an appeal will, then, add to 
the evidence of the truth of the Scriptures, instead 
of burdening them with the weight of defending 
every point which they incidentally imply. It is 
for us to " behave ourselves vaUantly for our country 
and for the cities of our God,'' instead of bringing 
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the Ark of God into the field of battle to fight for 
us. He will, at all events, we may be sure, defend 
his own cause, and finally lay prostrate the Dagon of 
infidelity ; but we, his professed defenders, more 
zealous in reality for our own honour than for his, 
shall deserve to be " smitten before the Phihstines." 

I have said, that the object of the ^^e prin- 
Scriptures is to reveal to us religious ciplesofMo- 
and moral truths ; but even this, as far mauer of Be- 
as regards the latter, must be admitted ^^^^^' 
with considerable modification. God has not re- 
vealed to us a system of morality such as would 
have been needed for Beings who had no other 
means of distinguishing right and wrong. On the 
contrary, the inculcation of virtue and reprobation 
of vice in Scripture are in such a tone as seems to 
pre-suppose a natural power, or a capacity for ac- 
quiring the power to distinguish them. And if a 
man denying or renouncing all claims of natural 
conscience, should practise without scruple every 
thing he did not find expressly forbidden in Scrip- 
ture, and think himself not bound to do any thing 
that is not there expressly enjoined, exclaiming at 
every turn, 

*' Is it so written irf the Bond T 
he would be leading a life very unlike what a 
Christian's should be. 

There is no moral formula more frequently cited, 
and with more deserved admiration, than that 
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maxim, of doing to others as we would have them 
do to us : and, as Paley observes, no one probably 
ever was in practice led astray by it. Yet if we 
imagine this maxim placed before a Being destitute 
of all moral faculty, and attempting to learn, from 
this, what morality is, he would evidently interpret 
it as implying, that we are to do whatever we 
should wish for, if in another's place ; which would 
lead to innumerable absurdities, and in many cases 
to absolute impossibilities; since, in many cases, 
our conduct will aflfect two or more parties, whose 
wishes are at variance with each other. A judge, 
for instance, before whom there might be a cause to 
be tried, would feel that both parties wished, each, 
for a dedsion in his own favour ; which would be 
manifestly impossible. But in practice, every one 
feels, that what he is bound to do, is, not ne- 
cessarily what would be agreeable to his inclinations, 
were he in the other's place, but what he would 
think he imghtjmtly and reasonably expect. Now 
this very circumstance implies his having already a 
notion of what is just and reasonable. The use he 
is to make of the formula, is, not for the acquiring 
of these general principles, but for the application 
of them, in those cases where self-interest would be 
the most Ukely to blind him. 

Since then we are bound to use our own natural 
faculties in the search after all truth that is within 
the reach of those faculties, most especially ought 
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we to try by their own proper evidence, questions 
which form no part of Revelation properly so called, 
but which are incidentally alluded to in the sacred 
writings. If we appeal to the Scriptures on any 
such points, it should be merely as to an ancient 
book ; not, in reference to their sacred character ; 
in short, not as Scripture.* 

And this, as I have said, holds good even in 
respect of such physical or other theories as would, 
if received, clearly militate against religion. They 
may be, and they therefore should be, refuted on 
other grounds. Much less should we resort to 
Scripture, as Scripture, in the discussion of ques- 
tions not involving the truth of Christianity. So 
far however are many persons from acting on this 
principle, that the course they habitually adopt, 
whenever any opinion is broached in which they do 
not concur, is that of attempting to prove, or, still 
oftener, assuming, that it is adverse to reUgion ; 
thus endeavouring to create an odious association 
with whatever they dislike. 

What I have said of the Bible's not Connexion 
having been designed to give such full InthtdigiL 
instruction in morals as should super- (^ndmoraU. 
sede all other, will not be thought irrelevant 
to the present subject, by those who are aware 
that Political - Economy has been actually cen- 
sured by some, as being connected with human 
* See Hinds on Inspiration, p. 152. 
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conduct, and yet not professing to be dravmfrom 
Scripture, In physical science, (it has been said,) 
we are to trast our own natural powers ; but in the 
regulation of our conduct, the Bible is the only 
sure guide ; and a system which professes an inde- 
pendence of this guide, in human aflFairs, is to be 
regarded as something unholy. 

To such objectors (and, however strange it may 
seem, you may meet with such) you may easily ex- 
plain, if they can be brought candidly to examine 
the character and design of Revelation, that its ob- 
ject is to furnish principles — motives — encourage- 
ment — means of assistance — in the performance of 
duty ; but no such detailed directions, even in cases 
where moral right and wrong are concerned, as shall 
supersede the exercise of reflection, observation, and 
discretion. You may point out to them, for in- 
stance, that the Scriptures enjoin Charity to the 
poor ; but give no directions as to the best i^ode of 
administering our charity. Now it is evident that 
all different modes of attempting to relieve distress 
are not equally effectual; and that those which are 
altogether injudicious may even lead to more suffer- 
ing than they remedy. Again, Justice is inculcated 
in Scripture, as well as by natural conscience ; but 
in public affairs it often happens, that it is public 
expediency that determines what particular course 
is just. It is just, for instance, that all the indi- 
viduals of a community should bear their share of 
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the burden of contributing to any object essential 
to the public good ; — to any measure, in short, of 
public expediency. But if the object were one 
beneficial to a small portion only of the community, 
it would be unjust that these should be benefited at 
the expense of all the rest. Here therefore the 
question of just and unjust, turns upon that of 
public expediency. And on this point errors may 
easily arise, by mistaking the interest of a few for 
that of the State. '* Qui autem (says Cicero) parti 
" civium consulunt, partem negligunt, rem pemi- 
" ciosissimam in civitatem inducunt, seditionem 
" atque discordiam.'* No legislator indeed whose 
intention was upright, would knowingly and de- 
signedly sacrifice the public good to that of a 
particular party or class of men ; but he may do so 
unknowingly, even with the best intentions, from 
not perceiving in what way this or that enactment 
affects the community; and thus, without any 
unjust design, may sanction an unjust measure. 
And it may be added, that though free from the 
guilt of wilful injustice, he will be much to blame 
for doing ignorantly what is in itself unjust, if that 
ignorance be the result of carelessness or of obsti- 
nate prejudice.* 

To speak then comprehensively, it is a Christian 
duty to do good to our fellow-creatures, both in 

* Kal yap in avrf ry dyvoiiv Ko\d(ovtnv, (dv airioc tlpai 
^OK^ rrJQ dyyoiag. — Arist. Eth. b. iii. c. 5. 
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their spiritual and in their temporal concerns : and 
if so, it must be also a duty to study, to the best of 
our ability, to understand in what their good con- 
jsists, and how it is to be promoted. To represent 
therefore any branch of such study as inconsistent 
with Christianity, is to make Christianity incon- 
sistent with itself. He who should acknowledge 
himself bound to feed the hungry, and clothe the 
naked, and visit the sick and prisoners, would not 
be acting consistently with his profession, if he 
should, through inattention, or prejudice, or any 
other cause, sanction any measure that tended to 
increase those sufferings ; or oppose, or neglect to 
support, any that tended to diminish them. The 
goods of this world are by no means a trifling 
concern to Christians considered as Christians. 
Whether indeed we oiu'selves shall have enjoyed a 
large or a small share of them, will be of no im- 
portance to us a hundred years hence ; but it will 
be of the greatest importance, whether we shall 
have employed the faculties and opportunities 
granted to us, in the increase and diffusion of those 
benefits among others, 
o , You will hear it said indeed, with 

Supposed \ 

hurtfulness undeniable truth, that wealth is not 
telmtna necessarily a benefit to the possessor. 
moral point No more is liberty, or health, or 
^^^' strength, or learning. But again you 

will also meet with some who contend, that a poor 
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country is more favourably situated for virtue than 
a rich one ; and v\dth others, who, without going 
this length, maintain, that as with individuals, so 
with nations, a certain degree of wealth is desirable, 
but an excess, dangerous to the moral character. 
Either or both of these points, you may concede for 
the present ; L e. waive the discussion of them as 
far as regards the question concerning the imr 
portance of the study we are speaking of. For if it 
be granted that we are to dread as an evil the too 
great increase of national wealth, or, that wealth is 
altogether an evil ; still, it is not the less necessary 
to study the nature of wealth, its production, the 
causes that promote or impede its increase, and the 
laws which regulate its distribution. We should go 
to the fountain-head of the waters, whether we 
wish to spread them abundantly over our land, or 
to drain them entirely away, or to moderate and 
direct the irrigation. If wealth, or great wealth, be 
regarded as a disease, we should remember that 
bodily diseases are made the subject of laborious and 
minute inquiry by physicians, as necessary with a 
view to their prevention and cure. Formerly, 
nearly aU practitioners recommended inoculation 
Mrith small-pox ; though the practice had been 
much opposed at its first introduction ; now, they 
are almost unanimous} in preferring vaccination; 
but in any stage of either of the controversies which 
arose respecting these modes of practice, a man 

D 2 
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would have been thought insane, who should have 
questioned the importance of studying the nature, 
symptoms, and eflfects of small-pox. 

As for the doctrine itself, that national wealth is 
morally mischievous as introducing luxury, (in the 
worst sense of the word,) eflfeminacy, profligacy of 
manners, and depravation of principle, it has been 
inculcated in a loose declamatory way, by a great 
number of moralists, who have depicted in glowing 
colours the amiable simplicity of character, the 
manly firmness, and the purity of conduct, to be 
met with in nations that continue in primitive 
poverty; and the degeneracy that has ensued in 
those which have emerged from this state into one 
of comparative wealth. Almost all these vmters 
furnish a strong confirmation of what has been 
just advanced ; viz. that whether wealth be a good 
or an evil, or each, according to the amount of it — 
on any supposition, it is still no less a matter of 
importance to examine and carefully arrange the 
facts relating to the subject, and to reason accu- 
rately upon it, if we would avoid self-contradiction. 
For you will often find men declaiming on the evils 
consequent on wealth, and yet, in the next breath, 
condemning or applauding this or that measure, 
according to its supposed tendency to impoverish 
or to enrich the country. You will find them not 
only readily accepting wealth themselves from any 
honourable source, and anxious to secure from 
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poverty their children and all most dear to them ; 
(for this might be referred to the prevalence of 
passion over principle ;) but even offering up 
solenm prayers to heaven for the prosperity of their 
native country ; and contemplating with joy a 
flourishing condition of her agriculture, manufac- 
tures, or commerce ; in short, of the sources of her 
Wealth. Nor is even this the utmost point to 
which you will find some carry their inconsistency ; 
for you will meet with objections to Political- 
Economy, (meaning thereby either some particular 
doctrines maintained by this or that writer, or else, 
all systematic attention to the subject,) on the 
ground that it has for its object the increase of 
wealth ; which is hurtful ; and again, that a 
country which is governed according to its princi- 
pies, is likely to be impoverished by them. Now 
the most erroneous doctrines in Political-Economy 
that ever were promulgated, (and very erroneous 
ones certainly Aave prevailed,) can hardly be 
chargeable with doth these consequences. The 
same system cannot at once tend to make us rich, 
and also to make us poor. 

Such inconsistencies as these do not shew so 
much an incapacity for correct reasoning, as (what 
I believe is much more common) an unthinking 
carelessness, and a habit o£ stringing together well- 
sounding sentences, and readily listening to them, 
without taking the trouble to reflect on their mean- 
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ing. Eloquent declamation is, to the generality, 
easier, either to compose, or to follow, than close 
argument. Seneca's discourses in praise of poverty 
would, I have no doubt, be rivalled by many writers 
of this island, if one half of the revenue he drew 
from the then inhabitants of it, by lending them 
money at high interest, were proposed as a prize. 

I have said that most of the moralists who have 
represented wealth as unfavourable to virtue, have 
been guilty of the inconsistency of also advocating 
every measure or institution that tends to the 

Mandeville'8 ^^^^^^^^ ^^ wealth. There is one re- 
notiononthis markable exception, in an author now 
^^ little known except by name, but whose 

writings attracted great attention in their day ; 
Dr. Mandeville ; whose Fable of the Bees, or " Pri- 
vate Vices public Benefits," was received by the 
world as a most alarming novelty. The novelty 
however was more in the form and tone of the work, 
than in the matter of it. He was indeed a man 
of an acute and original, though not very systematic 
or comprehensive, turn of mind ; but his originality 
was shewn chiefly in bringing into juxtaposition, 
notions which, separately, had long been current, 
(and indeed are not yet quite obsolete,) but whose 
inconsistency had escaped detection. 

He is usually beheved to have deliberately de- 
signed to recommend vice. In his second volume, 
(which is rather a scarce book, but very well worth 
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reading,) he most solemnly disclaims any such 
intention, and protests, (I must say with an air of 
great sincerity,) that his object was to refute those 
against whom he was writing, by a reductio ad 
absurdum. Of his intentions, however, we have 
no means of forming a decisive judgment ; nor if 
we had, would that question be to the purpose. 
It is sufficient to remark, that he is arguing all 
along on an hypothesis, and on one not framed 
gratuitously by himself, but furnished him by 
others ; and on that hypothesis he is certainly 
triumphant. That if such and such things are 
respectively vices and virtues, as had been repre- 
sented, and if national wealth and greatness are 
desirable, and if such and such means are conducive 
to this object, — then, private vices must be pubUc 
benefits, — ^is proved to be not only an undeniable, 
but almost an identical, proposition. His argument 
does not go to shew categorically that vice ought 
to be encouraged, but hypotheticallyy that, if the 
notions which were afloat were admitted, respecting 
the character of virtue and vice, and respecting the 
causes and consequences of wealth, then national 
virtue and national wealth must be irreconcilable ; 
or, as he expresses it, 

" Fools only strive 
'* To make a great, an honest hiye :" 

and consequently, that of two incompatible objects, 
we must be content to take one, or the other. 
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Which of the two is to be preferred, he no where 
decides in his first volume; in his second, he 
solemnly declares his opinion, that wealth ought to 
be renounced, as incompatible with virtue. 

Adam Smith, in his Theory of Moral Sentiments, 
gives an account of this system, containing some 
very just remarks, though I do not think he fully 
understood Mandeville : and if , as I believe is the 
fact, he had read the second volume, he can hardly 
be thought to have dealt fairly by the author, in 
omitting all mention of it. I will read an extract 
from the section, the whole of which is well worth 
attentive study. It exposes very well many of the 
fallacies which are to be found in the book, though 
they are not the author's own, but borrowed from 
his opponents. 

" Dr. Mandeville considers whatever is done from 
a sense of propriety, from a regard to what is com- 
mendable and praiseworthy, as being done from a 
love of praise and commendation, or, as he calls it, 
from vanity. Man, he observes, is naturally much 
more interested in his own happiness than in that 
of others, and it is impossible that in his heart he 
can ever really prefer their prosperity to his own. 
Whenever he appears to do so, we may be assured 
that he imposes upon us, and that he is then acting 
from the same selfish motives as at all other times. 
Among his other selfish passions, vanity is one of 
the strongest, and he is always easily flattered and 
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greatly delighted with the applauses of those about 
him. When he appears to sacrifice his own interest 
to that of his companions, he knows that this con- 
duct will be highly agreeable to their self-love, and 
that they will not fail to express their satisfaction 
by bestowing upon him the most extravagant 
praises. The pleasure which he expects from this, 
over-balances, in his opinion, the interest which he 
abandons in order to procure it. His conduct, 
therefore, upon this occasion, is in reality just as 
selfish, and arises from just as mean a motive as 
upon any other. He is flattered, however, and he 
flatters himself with the belief that it is entirely 
disinterested; since, unless this was supposed, it 
would not seem to merit any commendation either 
in his own eyes or in those of others. All public 
spirit, therefore, all preference of public to private 
interest, is, according to him, a mere cheat and 
imposition upon mankind ; and that human virtue 
which is so much boasted of, and which is the 
occasion of so much emulation among men, is the 
mere offspring of flattery begot upon pride." 

" Whether the most generous and public-spirited 
actions may not, in some sense, be regarded as 
proceeding from self-love, I shall not at present 
examine. The decision of this question is not, 
I apprehend, of any importance towards establishing 
the reality of virtue, since self-love may frequently 
be a virtuous motive of action. I shall only endea- 
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vour to shew, that the desire of doing what is 
honourable and noble, of rendering ourselves the 
proper objects of esteem and approbation, cannot 
with any propriety be called vanity." 

^ * ^ * * 

" It is the great fallacy of Dr. MandeviUe's book 
to represent every passion as wholly vicious, which 
is so in any degree and in any direction. It is thus 
that he treats every thing as vanity, which has any 
reference either to what are, or to what ought to 
be, the sentiments of others ; and it is by means 
of this sophistry, that he establishes his favourite 
conclusion, that private vices are pubUc benefits. 
If the love of magnificence, a taste for the elegant 
arts and improvements of human life, for whatever 
is agreeable in dress, furniture, or equipage, for 
architecture, statuary, painting, and music, is to be 
regarded as luxury, sensuality, and ostentation, 
even in those whose situation allows, without any 
inconveniency, the indulgence of those passions, 
it is certain that luxury, sensuality, and ostentation 
are pubUc benefits: since without the qualities 
upon which he thinks proper to bestow such oppro- 
brious names, the arts of refinement could never 
find encouragement, and must languish for want of 
employment. Some popular ascetic doctrines which 
had been current before his time, and which placed 
virtue in the entire extirpation and annihilation of 
all our passions, were the real foundation of this 
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licentious system. It was easy for Dr. Mandeville 
to prove, first, that this entire conquest never 
actually took place among men ; and secondly, that 
if it was to take place universally, it would be per- 
nicious to society, by putting an end to all industry 
and commerce, and in a manner to the whole 
business of human life. By the first of these pro- 
positions, he seemed to prove that there was no real 
virtue, and that what pretended to be such, was a 
mere cheat and imposition upon mankind -, and by 
the second, that private vices were public benefits, 
since without them no society could prosper or 
flourish. 

" Such is the system of Dr. Mandeville, which 
once made so much noise in the world, and which, 
though, perhaps, it never gave occasion to more 
vice than what would have been without it, at least 
taught that vice, which arose from other causes, to 
appear with more ejBfrontery, and to avow the cor- 
ruption of its motives with a profligate audacious- 
ness which had never been heard of before." * 

The conclusion, however, that private vices are 
pubHc benefits, is maintained, as 1 have said, by 
Mandeville, only hypothetically; viz. on the assump- 
tion that national wealth is unfavourable to virtue, 
and poverty the best security against corruption of 
morals. This assumption is the great principle of 
his work ; which I wish to be remembered, in order 
♦ Vol. I. p. 545—547, and 56^—55^. 
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that I may be clearly understood, whenever I may 
employ, as I probably shall have occasion to do for 
brevity's sake, the word " Mandevillians," to denote 
those who embrace this principle. I do not mean 
to confine it to such as assent to every-thing con- 
tained in the book ; nor indeed to such as have read 
it, or even heard of it ; much less, to those (if there 
be any such) who seriously profess to advocate vice; 
since th%% we have no right to consider as even the 
author's own design ; but I apply the term (for the 
sake of avoiding circumlocution) to those, who have 
adopted, from whatever quarter, the fundamental 
doctrine to which the whole argument tends, — ^the 
incompatibility or discordancy of national Wealth, 
and Virtue. 

In discussing any question that may arise re- 
specting this doctrine, it is important in the first 
place, steadily to keep in mind, what has been 
already remarked, that it does not at all aflFect the 
question as to the utiUty of the studies we are now 
considering ; since, whether wealth be a good, or 
an evU, or partly both, the knowledge of all that 
relates to it is not the less important. This, self- 
evident as it is, is usually lost sight of by the Man- 
devillians of the present day ; who are accustomed 
to disparage Political-Economy, on the ground that 
an increase of wealth is rather to be deprecated 
than sought for. This, if admitted, is so far from 
proving that the subject is unworthy of systematic 
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attention, that it proves the very contrary. It would 
indeed follow, that those particular writers are erro- 
neous, who recommend any measure to be adopted 
on the ground of its conducing to wealth \ but what 
is to be shunned, is not less important than what is 
to be sought.* If they were to maintain that 
wealth is a thing altogether indifferent, which can 
produce neither good nor evil results of any mag- 
nitude, then, and then only, they might infer, that 
it is too insignificant to deserve notice. 

In fact, the whole question respecting the desir- 
ableness and ultimate advantages or disadvantages 
of wealth, is, as I formerly remarked, only obliquely 
and incidentally connected with PoUtical-Economy ; 
whose strict object is to inquire only into the nature, 
production, and distribution of wealth ; not, its con- 
nexion with virtue or with happiness. In a treatise, 
for instance, on ship-building, or on navigation, it 
would be a digression, (though not a trifling and 
impertinent one,) if the author should inquire con- 
cerning the advantages and disadvantages of a com- 
munication between countries separated by the sea; 
and how far we should adopt as a maxim the ex- 
pression of the poet, 

'' Deus abscidit 
" Prudens, Oceano dissociabili 
" Terras." 



* Roc yap ra xcucd koI rayaOd a^ia ol6fjL€6a tnrovBrjc elrai, 
KOI TO. avvTtivovTa vpos ravra' otra he firiBivy rj irdw fiiKpa, 
ovhevot o5*o wroXafijidyofiEv , — Arist. Rhet. ii. 3. 
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This, I say, would be a digression ; though not an 
absurd or improper digression, if the author were 
but careful to point out, that his own proper subject 
was, the construction or the management, not the 
utility, of a ship. 

ZHstinctkm Taking care then not to lose sight of 
b^eenm^' the incidental and digressive character 
national of the inquiry, you may next turn the 
wealth. objector's attention to the distinction be- 
tween an individual and a community y when viewed 
as possessiag a remarkable share of wealth. The 
two cases differ immensely, as far as the moral 
effects of wealth are concerned. For, first, the 
most besetting probably of all temptations, to which 
a rich mxtn, as such, is exposed, is that of pride — 
an arrogant disdain of those poorer than himself. 
Now, as all our ideas of great and small, in respect of 
wealth, and of every thing else, are comparative, and 
as each man is disposed to compare himself with 
those around him, it is plain, the danger of priding 
one's self on wealth, dfects exclusively, or nearly so, 
^mndividualviiho is rich, compared with hisown coun- 
trymen ; and especially one who is richer than most 
others in his own walk of life, and who reside in 
his own neighbourhood. Some degree of national 
pride there may be, connected with national wealth; 
but this is not in general near so much the founda- 
tion of national pride, as a supposed superiority in 
valour, or in mental cultivation : and at any rate it 
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seldom comes into play. An Englishman who is 
poor, compared with other EngUshmen, is not likely 
to be much puffed up with pride at the thought of 
belonging to a wealthy community. Nay, even 
though he should himself possess property which, 
among the people of Timbuctoo, or the aboriginal 
Britons, would be reckoned great wealth, he will be 
more likely to complain of his poverty, than to be 
filled with self-congratulation at his wealth, if most 
of those of his own class are as rich or richer than 
himself. And even one who travels or resides 
abroad, does not usually regard with disdain (on 
the score of wealth at least) those foreigners who 
ure individually as well off in that respect as him- 
self, though their nation may be poorer than his. 
And, on the other hand, those individuals who, in a 
poor country, are comparatively rich, are quite as 
much exposed as any to the temptation of pride. 

As for what may be said respecting avarice, 
selfishness, worldly-mindedness, &c. it may suffice 
to reply, that not only (as I have already remarked) 
these vices are found as commonly in poor countries 
as in rich, but even in the same country, the poor 
are not at all less liable to them than the rich. 
Those in affluent circumstances may be absorbed in 
the pursuit of gain ; but they may also, and some- 
times do, devote themselves altogether to Literature, 
or Science, or other pursuits, altogether remote from 
this : those, on the other hand, who mmt maintain 
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themselves by labour or attention to business, are 
at least not the less liable to the temptation of too 
anxiously taking thought for the morrow. 
Inaccuracy Luxury again is one of the evils repre- 
^^ the ward s®^*®^ ^ consequent on wealth. The 
Luxury. word is used in so many senses, and so 
often without attaching any precise meaning to it, that 
great confusion is apt to be introduced into any dis- 
cussion in which it occurs. Without however entering 
prematurely on any such discussion, it may be suffi- 
cient, as far as the present question is concerned, to 
point out, that the terms Luxury, and Luxurious, are 
considerably modified as to their force, according as 
they are applied to individuals, or to nations. As 
an individual man is called luxurious, in comparison 
with other men, of the same community and in the 
same walk of life with himself : a nation is called 
luxurious, in reference to other nations. The same 
style of living which would be reckoned moderate 
and frugal, or even penurious, among the higher 
orders, would be censured as extravagant luxury in 
a day-labourer : and the labourer again, if he lives 
in a cottage with glass- windows and a chimney, and 
wears shoes and stockings, and a linen or cotton 
shirt, is not said to live in luxury, though he pos- 
sesses what would be thought luxuries to a negro- 
prince. A rich and luxurious nation therefore does 
not necessarily contain more individuals who live in 
luxury (according to the received use of the word) 
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than a poor one ; but it possesses more of such 
things as would be luxuries in the poor country, 
while in the rich one, they are not. The inclination 
for self-indulgence and ostentation, is not necessarily 
less strong in poor than in rich nations ; the chief 
difference is, that their luxury is of a coarser descrip- 
tion, and generally has more connexion with gross 
sensuaUty. Barbarians are almost invariably in- 
temperate. 

As for the effeminizing effects that have been 
attributed to national luxury, which has been 
charged with causing a decay of national energy, 
mental and bodily, no such results appear traceable 
to any such cause. Xenophon indeed attributes the 
degeneracy of the Persians to the inroads of luxury, 
which was carried, he says, to such a pitch of effe- 
minacy, that they even adopted the use of gloves to 
protect their hands. We probably have gone as 
much beyond them, in respect of the common style 
of Uving among us, as they, beyond their rude 
forefathers ; yet it will hardly be maintained that 
this nation displays, in the employments either of 
war or peace, less bodily or mental energy than our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors. In bodily strength, it has 
been ascertained by accurate and repeated experi- 
ments, that civiUzed men are decidedly superior to 
savages ; and that the more barbarous, and those 
who lead a harder life, are generally inferior in this 
point tp those who have made more approaches to 

1 
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civilization. There is indeed, in such a country as 
this, a larger proportion of feeble and sickly indivi- 
duals ; but this is because the hardship and exposure 
of a savage life speedilj^ destroys those who are not 
t)f a robust constitution* Some there are, no doubt, 
whose health is impaired by an over-indulgent and 
tender mode of life; but as a general rule it may 
safely be maintained, that the greater part of that 
over-proportion of infirm persons among us as com* 
pared, for instance, vrith some wild North American 
Tribe, owe, not their infirmity, but their life, to the 
diflference between our habits and those of savages. 
How much the average duration of human life has 
progressively increased in later times, is probably 
well-known to most of you. 

Lastly, one of the most important points d dis* 
tinction between individual and nations in respect 
to wealth, is that which relates to industry tod idle- 
liess. Rich men^ though they are indeed often most 
laboriously and honourably active, yet rmy, and 
i^ometimes do, spend their lives in such idleness as 
cannot be found among the poor, excepting in the 
felass of beggars. A rich nation, on the contrary, is 
always an industrious nation; and almost always 
more industrious than poor ones. 

Without entering therefore prematurely into the 
consideration of the manner and degree in which 
Wealth and industry mutually promote each other, 
you may be satisfied with simply pointing out their 
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eonnemon ; so as to remove all apprehensions that 
may be entertained, on that score, of the demo- 
ralizing effects of national wealth. 

Since then the dangers, you may add, attendant 
on the acquisition or possession of wealth, have re- 
ference chiefly, if not entirely, to the case of indi- 
viduals, and to them, not less in a poor than in a 
rich community, whUe national wealth has Uttle or 
nothing of such dangers to counterbalance its ad- 
vantages ; and since almost every one thinks himself 
even bound, in the case of a private friend, notwith- 
standing the dangers thus incurred, to enrich him, 
by honourable means, if he has the opportunity ; 
much more, in the case of that collection of friends 
which we call our country, wiQ a patriotic spirit 
lead us to promote national wealth, when it does 
not interfere with more important objects. 

But is there (it may be asked) any ineovmst- 
one that ever seriously doubted this ? ^*^^. ¥ ^^ 
Judging from men's conduct, I should agaimt 
say. No. Many measures indeed have ^««^- 
been advocated, which really tend to impoverish 
the country — ^many opposed, which tend to enrich 
it; but never, on those pounds. It has been 
always from their tendency b^g, at least pro- 
fessedly, understood to be the reverse. Much 
lavish expenditure again has often been recom- 
mended for inadeqiMite dDJects ; but always on the 
ground that the object tvas adequate. I never 

E 2 
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heard of any one, even of those who in theory 
deprecate the increase of national wealth as an evil, 
being consistent enough in practice to advocate 
any measure on the ground that it tends to destroy 
wealth, and for that express purpose ; or to oppose 
a measure on the ground that it will too much 
enrich the country. The fact is, the declaimers 
against wealth are, by their own shewing, mere 
declaimers, and nothing more ; who, rather than 
say nothing, will say what mOitates against their 
own conclusions. They recommend or oppose 
measures, as conducive, or as adverse, to national 
wealth : and then, if their arguments are tried by 
the test of well-established principles, and they are 
exhorted systematically to study these principles, 
and, before they attempt to discuss questions con- 
nected with wealth, to bestow a regular attention 
on the subject, they turn round and inveigh against 
such a study because it has wealth for its subject, 
and wealth is a pernicious thing : which would not 
lessen the importance of such studies, if it were 
true; and which they themselves have practically 
admitted, is not true. They resemble the Harpies 
of Virgil, seeking to excite disgust at the banquet, 
of which they are nevertheless eager to partake. 
And as soon as one set of objections are refuted, 
the same assailants are ready to renew their cla- 
morous attack from an opposite and unexpected 
quarter : 
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" Rursum ex diverso caeli, C8dcisque latebris, 

" Turba sonans pedibus prsBdam circumvolat uncis ; 

" Polluit ore dapes." 

I can suggest no argument by which you can 
either convince those who care nothing for self- 
contradiction, or silence those who are bent on the 
display of mere eloquence : 

" Neque vim plumis ullam, nee vubiera tergo 
" Adcipiunt " 

But for the sake of others, I have endeavoured to 
point out how you may clear away some of the 
fallacies thus scattered at random ; and which» 
though mutually destructive of each other, may 
cause impediments in the student's path to know- 
ledge : even as the wreaths of snow tossed about 
fortuitously by the blind fury of the winds, may 
form serious obstructions in the roads. 

On these grounds it may not be beneath your 
attention to explain fully some of the most obvious 
truths, which have thus become accidentally ob- 
scured ; — to bestow some pains in distinctly setting 
forth even a proposition in itself so simple, as, that 
national wealth, which even if it were a serious 
evil, would demand serious attention, is univer- 
sally, and even by those who declaim against it, 
considered as a good. 

After all, indeed, in regard to wealth, as well as 
all those objects which the great moraUst of anti- 
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quity places in the class of things good in them- 
selves, {air\£9 aya0a,) more depends, as he himself 
remarks, on the use we make of these bounties of 
Providence, than on the advantages themselves. 
But they are, in themselves, goods ; and it is our 
part, instead of affecting ungratefully to sUght or to 
complain of God's gifts, to endeavour to make 
them ^oock to m, {^fuv ayaOoy) by studying to use 
them aright, and to promote, through them, the 
best interests of ourselves and our fellow-creatures. 

I shall hereafter, when I come to treat of Poli- 
tical-Economy as connected with Natural-Theology, 
enter rather more fully into the consideration of 
the effects on society which have been produced, 
and of those which we may conclude were designed 
to be produced, by the progress of wealth ; and 
also of the causes by which that progress, as well as 
the several effects of it, have been modified, pro- 
moted, or impeded. 

In my next Lecture, however, I shall be com- 
pelled to occupy your time with the notice of 
some of the mistakes that prevail respecting the 
study itself of Political-Economy, (distinct from 
those relating to Wealth, which is the subject of it,) 
and to the objections that have in consequence 
been raised, not against the pursuit of national 
wealth, but against the scientific contemplation of 
the subject. 
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LECTUEE III. 

POLITICAL-ECONOMY A BBAKCH OF GENERAL 
EDUCATION. 

Arguments against the systematic study of Political-Economy — Com- 
mon-sense — ^Experience — Paradoxes maintained as the condnsions 
of common-sense — ^Whether PoUticalrEconomy is to be regarded 
as a part of general education—Political-Economists far more nume- 
rous than is conunonly supposed— How the Art and the Science of 
Political-Economy came to exist— The study worthy of cultivation 
for its own sake. 

Supposing Wealth to be naturally, and jirqumenu 
consequently to have always been, an against the 
object of sufficiently strong desire to ^udyof^Po" 
mankind, what need can there be, it lUwal-Eco- 
may be said, to construct a Science, and 
an Art founded on that Science, relative to the 
subject P In a matter about which daily practice 
and daily obsOTvation are concerned, and have been, 
for so many ages^ must not the common-sense (A 
judicious men, and the experience of practical men, 
be pr^erable to the subtle systems of theoretical 
speculators? 

Some again there are, who are far from regarding 
with disdain the sy^matic study of the theory of 
wealth, who yet have no idea of redconing it an 
important part of general education ; but as one 
necessary, perhaps, cht useful, to those at the head of 
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public affairs ; and to py others, a matter of mere 
curious speculation. 

With respect to the prevailing fallacies con- 
Commonr nected with the term Common-sense, 
Sense. J jjave elsewhere remarked, that all who 

employ it with any distinct meaning, intend to 
denote by it " an exercise of the judgment unaided 
by any art or system of rules ; such as we must 
necessarily employ in numberless cases of daily 
occurrence; in which, having no estabhshed prin- 
ciples to guide us — no line of procedure, as it 
were, distinctly chalked out — ^we must needs act on 
the best extemporaneous conjectures we can form. 
He who is eminently skilful in doing this, is said to 
possess a superior degree of common-sense. But 
that common-sense is only our second-best |guide — 
that the rules of art, if judiciously framed, are 
always desirable when they can be had, is an asser* 
tion, for the truth of which I may appeal to the 
testimony of mankind in general ; which is so much 
the more valuable, inasmuch as it may be accounted 
the testimony of adversaries. Por the generahty 
have a strong predilection in favour of common- 
sense, except in those points in which they, respec- 
tively, possess the knowledge of a system of rules ; 
but in these points, they deride any one who trusts 
to unaided common-sense. A sailor, for instance, 
will, perhaps, despise the pretensions of medical 
jnen, and prefer treating a disease by common** 
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fiense t but he would ridicule the proposal of navi- 
gating a ship by common-sense, without regard to 
the maxims of nautical art. A physician, again, 
will perhaps contenm sjrstems of Political-Economy, 
of Logic, or Metaphysics, and insist on the superior 
wisdom of trusting to common-sense in such mat- 
ters ; but he would never approve of trusting to com- 
mon-sense in the treatment of diseases. Neither, 
again, would the architect recommend a reliance 
on common-sense alone in building, nor the musi- 
cian in music, to the neglect of those systems of 
rules, which, in their respective arts, have been 
deduced from scientific reasoning aided by experi- 
ence. And the induction might be extended to 
every department of practice. Since, therefore, 
each gives the preference to unassisted common- 
sense only in those cases where he himself has 
nothing else to trust to, and invariably resorts to 
the rules of art, wherever he possesses the know- 
ledge of them, it is plain that mankind universally 
bear their testimony, though unconsciously and 
often unwillingly, to the preferableness of syste- 
matic knowledge to conjectural judgments. 

" There is, however, abundant room for the em- 
ployment of common-sense in the application of the 
system."* 

It may be added, that what was said in respect 
of Logic, holds good no less in the present subject, 
* Logic, pp. xiv — xvi. 
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and indeed in most others ; viz. that in the prac« 
tied application of scientific principles there is 
abundant room for the employment of common- 
sense.* There is no fear that we shall ever in 
practice have too little call for deliberation — ^too 
little need of judicious conjecture. Science does 
not enable us to dispense with common-sense^f 
but only to employ it more profitably; nor does 
the best-instructed man necessarily deUberate the 
less; only he exercises his deliberation on dif-^ 
ferent points from those that occupy the less- 
instructed; and to better purpose; he does not 
waste his mental powers in conjectures as to his 
road, when he has a correct map in his hand ; but 
he still has abundance of other inquiries to make as 
he travels over it. The adoption of the Arabic 
numerals and of the Algebraic symbols, does not 
supersede calculation, but extends its sphere. 

With respect to Experience again> 
which has been made the occasion of so 
much fallacy, by a careless and inaccurate mode of 
appealing to it, I have elsewhere remarked, that, 
** in its original and strict sense. Experience is 
applicable to the premises from which we argue, not 
to the inference we draw. Strictly speaking, we 

* BovXeiM^/xeda lit fidWoy, says Aristotle, wepl tcIq rix^o-C 
^ rac eiriarriiJLaQ . • . Kal iy oIq ali6pi<rT0v, 

f " Quae unquam Ars docuit tempestiyum artis usum ?"— 
£ac<m. 
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know by experience only the past, and what has 
passed under our own observation ; thus, we know 
by ewperience that the tides have daily ebbed and 
flowed, during such a time; and from the testi- 
mony of others as to their own experience, that 
they have formerly done so ; and from this experi- 
ence, we conclude, by induction, that the same 
phenomenon will continue/'* 

And I have remarked, in another place, "that 
men are apt not to consider with suflBcient atten- 
tion, what it is that constitutes experience in each 
point ; so that frequently one man shall have credit 
for much experience, in what relates to the matter 
in hand, and, another, who, perhaps, possesses as 
much, or more, shall be underrated as wanting it. 
The vulgar, of all ranks, need to be warned, first, 
that time alone does not constitute experience ; so 
that many years may have passed over a man's head, 
without his even having had the same opportunities 
of acquiring it, as another, much younger: secondly, 
that the longest practice in conducting any business 
in one way, does not necessarily confer experience 
in conducting it in a different way ; for instance, an 
experienced husbandman, or minister of state, in 
Persia, would be much at a loss in Europe ; and if 
they had some things less to learn than an entire 
novice, on the other hand they would have much to 
unlearn: and, thirdly, that m^ely being conversant 
* Rhetoric, p. 73. 
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about a certain class of mbjects, does not confer 
experience in a case where the operatiom, and the 
end proposed, are different. It is said that there 
was an Amsterdam merchant, who had dealt largely 
in corn ail his life, who had never seen a field of 
wheat growing ; this man had doubtless acquired, 
by experience, an accurate judgment of the quali- 
ties of each description of com, — of the best 
methods of storing it,— of the arts of buying and 
selling it at proper times, &c. ; but he would have 
been greatly at a loss in its cultivation ; though he 
had been, in a certain way, long conversant about 
com. Nearly similar is the experience of a prac- 
tised lawyer, (supposing him to be nothing more,) 
in a case of legislation. Because he has been long 
conversant about law, the unreflecting attribute 
great weight to his judgment; whereas his con- 
stant habits of fixing his thoughts on what the 
law is, and withdrawing it from the irrelevant 
question of what the law ouffAt to be ; — ^his careful 
observance of a multitude of rules, (which afford 
the more scope for the display of his learning, in 
proportion as they are arbitrary, unreasonable, and 
unaccountable,) with a studied indifference as to, — 
that which is foreign from his business, — ^the con- 
venience or inconvenience of those rules, — may be 
expected to operate unfavourably on his judgment 
in questions of legislation ; and are likely to coun- 
terbalance the advantages of his superior know- 
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ledge, even in such points as do bear on the 
question. 

" In matters connected with Political-Economy, 
the eofperience oi practical men is often appealed to 
in opposition to those who are called theorists; 
even though the latter perhaps are deducing con- 
clusions from a wide induction of facts, while the 
experience of the others will often be found only to 
amount to their having been long conversant with 
the details of office, and having all that time gone 
on in a certain beaten track, from which they never 
tried, or witnessed, or even imagined, a deviation. 

" So also the authority derived from experience 
of a practical miner, i. e. one who has vn-ought all 
his life in one mine, will sometimes delude a specu- 
lator into a vain search for metal or coal^ against 
the opinion perhaps of theorists^ i.e. persons of 
extensive geological observation."* 

It may be added, that there is a proverbial 
maxim which bears witness to the advantage some- 
times possessed by an observant bystander over 
those actually engaged in any transaction. " The 
looker-on often sees more of the game than the 
players." Now the " looker-on " is precisely (in 
Greek Qetopos) the theorist. 

When then you find any one contrastinff, in this 
and in other subjects, what he calls Experience 
with Theory, you will usually perceive on attentive 

* Rhetoric, part ii. ch. iii. § 5. 
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examination, that he is in reality comparing the 
results of a confined^ with that of a mder, expe- 
rience ; — ^a more imperfect and crude theory, with 
one more cautiously framed, and based on a more 
copious induction. 

It has been remarked by ph3^icians, that no 
patient or nurse, however conscious of ignorance in 
medicine, and disavowing all design to theorize, 
can ever be brought to give such a description of 
any case of sickness as shall involve no theory, but 
shaU consist merely of a statement of what has 
actually presented itself to their senses. They will 
say, for instance, that the patient was disord^ed in 
consequence of this or that; — ^that he obtained 
r^vdi from such and sudi an application, &c. all 
which is, in reality, theory. And hence medical 
writers very prudently inculcate a caution to the 
practitioner, to ascertain what are the habitual 
notions of his informant, in order that he may 
interpret aright the descriptions given. The fact 
is, that (not in what rdates to medicine alone, but 
in all subjects) men are so formed as— often uncon- 
sciously — ^to reason, whether well or ill, on the 
phenomena they observe, and to mix up their 
inferences with their statements of those pheno- 
mena ; so as in fa<5t to theorize (however scantily 
and crudely) without knowing it. If you will be 
at the pains carefully to analyze the simplest 
descriptions you hear of any transaction or state of 
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things, you will find, that the process which almost 
invariably takes place is, in logical language, this ; 
that each individual has in his mind certain major- 
jpremise9 — ^i. e. Principles, — ^relative to the subject 
in question; — that observation of what actually 
presents itself to the senses, supplies minor-pre- 
mises; — and that the statement given (and which 
is reported as a thing experienced) consists in fact 
of the conclusions drawn from the combinations of 
those premises. 

Hence it is that several diflR^ent men, who have 
all had equal, or even the very same, experience, 
L €i, have been vdtnesses or agents in the same 
transactions, will often be found to resemble so 
many different men looking at the same book : one 
perhaps, though he distinctly sees black marks on 
white paper, has never learned his letters ; another 
can read, but is a stranger to the langtuige in which 
the book is vmtten ; another has an acquaintance 
with the language, but understands it imperfectly ; 
another is familiar with the lanffMogCy but is a 
stranger to the subject of the book, and wants 
power, or previous instruction, to enable him fully 
and correctly to take in the author's drift ; while 
another again perfectly comprehends the whole. 

The object that strikes the eye is to all of these 
persons the same ; the difference of the impressions 
produced on the mind of each, is referable to the 
differences in their minds. 
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And this explains the fact, that we find so much 
discrepancy in the results of what are called Expe- 
rience and Common-sense, as contra-distinguished 
from Theory. In former times men knew by 
experience, that the earth stands still, and the sun 
rises and sets. Common-sense taught them that 
there could be no antipodes ; since men could not 
stand with their heads downwards, Uke flies on the 
ceiling. Experience taught the King of Bantam 
that water could not become solid. And (to come 
to the consideration of human affairs) the expe- 
rience and common-sense of one of the most 
observant and inteUigent of historians, Tacitus, 
convinced him, that for a mixed government to be 
so framed as to combine the elements of Royalty, 
Aristocracy, and Democracy, must be next to im- 
possible, and that if such a one could be framed, 
it must inevitably be very speedily dissolved. 

" Sed quid sequar 1 aut quern ? " 

In points wherein all men agree, they may pos- 
sibly be all in the right ; but where they are utterly 
at variance, some at least must be mistaken. 
Paradoxes "^^^ illustrations, however, which I 
maintained have given from other subjects, are 

CM the con- . i«j j.i»Ti r 

cltmomof extremely madequate; for 1 know oi 

common- none in which so much theory, — and 

that, most paradoxical theory, — has been 

incorporated with experience, and passed off as a 
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part of it, as in matters concerning Political- 
Economy. There is no other, in which the most 
subtle refinements of a system (to waive, for the 
present, the question as to its soundness) have 
been, not merely admitted, but admitted as the 
dictates of common -sense. Many such paradoxes, 
as I allude to, (whether true or false we will not 
now consider,) you may meet with in a variety of 
authors, of the present, but much more, of the 
last and preceding centuries ; and may not unfre- 
quently hear in conversation. That a state of war 
is favourable to national prosperity — that it is 
advantageous to a nation to export goods of more 
value than those it receives in return — that we are 
losers by purchasing articles where we can get 
them cheapest — ^that it is wise for a people to pay, 
(in the shape of a bounty,) on behalf of a foreign 
consumer, part of the price for which he purchases 
their commodities — that it is better to obtain the 
same results by much labour than by little — that a 
man is a benefactor to the community by building 
himself a splendid palace — these, and many other 
doctrines that are afloat, — may be truths, but they 
are at least paradoxical truths : — they may be 
abstruse and recondite wisdom ; at any rate, they 
are abstrme and recondite: — they may be sense y 
but at least they are not common-^tw^t. 

And again, many conclusions maintained by 
men who have had much experience, of one kind 

r 
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or other, though they may be jifst conclusions, yet 
cannot be said to have been brought to the test of 
experience. For instance, that a Country would be 
enriched, by having, what is called, a favourable 
balance of trade with all the world, i, e. by con- 
tinually exporting more in value than the goods it 
imports, and consequently receiving the overplus 
year by year in money, and exporting lione of that 
money — this has been held by a great number of 
men, long conversant with public affairs, and so far, 
men of experience. But the doctrine itself, whether* 
true or false, cannot be said to have been estab- 
lished by experience, because the experiment has 
never been tried. Many, indeed, have tried, for 
ages together, to brinff about such a state of things ; 
but as it is notorious that they have never suc- 
ceeded — ^that no Country ever has been so circum- 
stanced — ^the experiment cannot be said to have 
ever been tried, what would be the consequences of 
attaining such an object ; nor can they therefore be 
said, (however ri^ht they may be as to the desira- 
bleness of the object,) to know by experience that 
it is conducive to prosperity. Such experiments, 
therefore, are like those of the Alchemists; who 
did indeed try innumerable, with a view to disco- 
ver the philosopher's stone; but cannot be said to 
have tried the experiment, whether that stone 
which converts all things into gold, is, or is not, a 
universal medicine. That it is possible to find a 
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method of transmuting metals, dnd that it would 
be connected with the art of healing, has never 
been disproved ; but one who believes this, how- 
ever rightly, cannot be said to found his belief on 
experience. 

If, again, you should be told, that those who 
iiave long been conversant about any subject are 
likely to have exhausted it — ^to have ascertained 
all that can be ascertained in it, and to have intro* 
duced every practicable improvement — and if you 
are called on to produce instances to the contrary, 
you cannot perhaps employ a better than the intro- 
duction of so seemingly obvious and simple a con* 
trivance as that of the Arabic numeraU^ after so 
many ages during which ingenious men had been 
devoting their lives to the search after improve- 
ments in calculation. This is an instance of an 
Invention : a similar one, of a Discovery, is that of 
the circulation of the blood, by Hervey ; who came 
after such a multitude of physicians, occupied all 
their lives with the study of the animal frame, and 
in the daily habit of feeling the pulse. Neither of 
these novelties was struck out, like the improve- 
ments in some sciences, through the aid of new 
instruments, or the casual discovery of new sub- 
stances. Both lay, as it were, under our feet ; and 
yet for how many ages were they missed by 
common-sense, and experience, and science, both 
separate and united ! 

F 2 
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I have dwelt at greater length than perhaps may 
have appeared necessary, on some of the topics 
which you may have occasion to employ against the 
vague notions that are afloat respecting common- 
sense and experience ; and by which you may shew 
the preferableness of systematic study, to judgments 
either founded on extemporaneous conjecture, or 
distorted by popular prejudice ; — topics by which (to 
recur to a former illustration) men may be incited 
to learn to read the great book of human transac- 
tions which is before them, and to read it according 
to its true sense, not perverted by a blind acqui- 
escence in the interpretation of unskilful commen- 
tators. But you must not expect that reason will 
universally make its way. " Medicamenta," says 
the medical aphorism, "non agunt in cadaver. V 
Those in whom indolence is combined with pride, 
will be induced, by the one, to remain in their 
position, and, by the other, to fortify it as well as 
they can. 

Whether J shall proceed to oflTer a few remarks 

ElorZny is on that very prevailing idea, that Po- 
to he regard- litical-Economy is a subject which may 
of general indeed be studied by any one whose 
educatwn. t^ste particularly leads him to it, but 
which (with the exception perhaps of a few who 
*ake a leading part in public aflTairs) may safely 
be disregarded by the generality, as by no means 
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necessary to make up the character of a well-edu- 
cated man. 

It may perhaps be conceded, that each should 
direct and regulate his studies according to his own 
judgment and inclination, provided he will consent 
to refrain from taking a part in matters to which 
he has not turned his attention : but this at least 
seems an equitable condition.* It is a condition, 
however, which in the present subject is very little 
observed. The most difficult questions in Political- 
Economy are every day discussed with the most 
unhesitating confidence, not merely by empty pre- 
tenders to Science, (for that takes place, and must 
be expected, in all subjects,) but by persons not 
only ignorant, hvAprofessedly ignorant, and design- 
ing to contiime so, of the whole subject ; — ^neither 
having, nor pretending to have, nor wishing for, 
any fixed principles by which to regulate their 
judgment on each point. Questions concerning 
taxation, tithes, the national debt, the poor-laws— 
the wages which labourers earn, or ought to earn, — 
the comparative advantages of different modes of 
charity, — and numberless others belonging to Po- 
Utical-Economy, many of them among the most 
difficult, and in which there is the greatest diversity 
of opinion, are debated perpetuaUy, not merely at 
public meetings, but in the course of conversation ; 
and decisions of them boldly pronounced, by many 
♦ " Ludere qui nescit, campestribus abstinet annis." 
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who utterly disclaim having turned their attention 
to Political-Economy. 

The right management of public affairs in respect 
of these and such-hke points, is commonly ac- 
knowledged to call for men of both powerful and 
well-cultivated mind; and yet if every man of 
common sense is competent to form an opinion, 
at the first glance, on such points, without 
either having made them the subject of regular 
study, or conceiving that any such is requisite, it 
would follow that the art of government (at least 
that extensive and multifarious department of it, 
pertaining to National Wealth) must be the easiest 
of aU arts ;: — easier than even the common handi- 
craft trades ; in which no one will knowingly 
employ a man who has not been regularly taught : 
and the remark of the Chancellor Oxenstiem to his 
son, " quam parva sapientia regitur mundus," must 
be understood to apply not only to what is, but 
what ought to be, the state of things. 

M^iy of you probably have met with the story 
of some gentleman, (I suppose it is usually fathered 
on a native of a neighbouring island,) who, on being 
asked whether he could play on the vioUn, made 
answer, that he really did not know whether he 
could or not, because he had never tried. There 
is at least more modesty in this expression of doubt, 
than those shew, who, having never tried to learn 
the very rudiments of Political-Economy, are yet 
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quite sure of their competence to discuss its most 
difficult questions. 

You may perhaps wonder how it is Mistaku 
that men should conceal from them- <';^''9fr<m 

trie name 

selves and from each other, so glaring ''Political- 
.nab^dity. I believe it b ge,.rdl, ^—'•" 
in this way : they profess, and intend, to keep 
clear of all questions of Political-Economy ; an4 
imagine themselves to have done so, by having kept 
clear of the name. The subjects which constitute 
the proper and sole province of the science, they do 
not scruple to submit to extemporaneous dis- 
cussion, provided they but avoid the title by which 
that science is commonly designated. This is as if 
the gentleman in the story just alluded to, had 
declared his inability to play on the violin^ at the 
same time expressing his confidence that he could 
play on the fiddle. 

To the name of PoliticaUEconomy, I have already 
expressed my objection ; but the subjects of which 
it treats are such as are of deep interest to most 
men ; and what is more, they are subjects on which 
most men will form opinions, whether well or ill- 
founded ; and opinions very far from unanimous ; 
and will act on those opinions, whether in their own 
immediate management of public a&irs, or in their 
choice of persons to be entrusted with the charge.. 
That therefore which most men will do, whether 
well or ill, it must be of the utmost importance they 
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should be qualified for doing well ; by collecting, 
arranging, and combining whatever general propo- 
sitions on the subject can be well established. 

You will find, however, that many understand 
by Political-Economy, certain particular doctrines 
maintained by this or that writer on the subject ; 
and that those who profess to dislike Political- 
Economy, mean really, such and such doctrines. 
You may meet with some again, who, with rather a 
greater appearance of precision, find fault with what 
they call the modern school of Political-Economy ; 
and this, when perhaps in the next breath they are 
complaining that the modern writers on the subject 
are very much at variance with each other as to the 
most important principles ; and that tl^ere are almost 
as many different schools or sects as there are 
writers. "Quo teneam vultus mutantem Protea 
nodo?" 

Such trifling as this would not be worth noticing 
on any other subject; but on this, you wiU find 
that it is wonderfuDy tolerated ; and that accord- 
ingly full advantage has been taken of the tolera- 
tion. 

What is the modem school of PoUtical-Economy, 
I cannot distinctly ascertain ; nor (it is evident) 
can those who find fault with it ; since one of their 
complaints is, that no such thing exists, and that, 
on the contrary, the greatest discrepancy prevails 
between the different authors who profess to teach 
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the science. If there be, however, any points oa 
which, notwithstanding their general discrepancy, 
most of these writers agree, that is certainly a 
strong presumption that they are right in those 
points. It is, however, only a presumption ; not a 
decisive argument ; since we know, that there are 
several points in which various philosophers agreed 
for many ages, yet in which it has since appeared 
they were all mistaken. 

In fact, however, it will be found. Political' 
that even much greater discrepancy than f^^^ 
is alleged, does exist among poHtical- numerous 

' , -n • 1 J J. • 1 than is com' 

economists, if we include, as we certainly ^^w^y sup- 
ought to do, under that description, not po^^- 
merely those who usually bear the appellation, but 
all who discuss, and in practice decide, questions 
connected with national wealth ; — aU who recom- 
mend or adopt measures which have that object 
in view. All such are, properly, political-econo- 
mists; though many of them may be very bad 
ones. Those of them who may have never carefully 
and systematically studied the subject, whether 
they are in consequence the less likely, or the more 
likely, to arrive at right conclusions, yet do adopt 
some conclusions, and act upon them. Now a man 
is called a Legislator, who frames and enacts laws, 
whether they be wise or unwise ; — whether he be 
by nature, or by his studies, well, or ill qualified 
for his task- A man who attends sick persons, and 
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prescribes for them, is called a Physician, whether 
he prescribe skilfully or not, and whether he have 
carefully, or negUgently, studied anatomy, pharmacy, 
and nosology. So also, men are usually called 
Generals, and Magistrates, who are entrusted, 
respectively, with the command of armies, and 
with the administration of justice ; however incom- 
petent they may be to those oflSces ; else we should 
never speak of an unskilful Greneral, or an ignorant 
Magistrate. And on the same principle, one who 
forms opinions, and frames or discusses measures, 
relative to the matters we are now speaking of, 
is a Political-Economist ; though he is likely to be 
a bad one, if he does so ignorantly, and at random. 
But in respect of this particular case of Political- 
Economy, many men are in the condition of the 
Bourgeois of Moliere, who had been talking prose 
all his life without knowing it. 

And yet he who confines the term Political- 
Economy to such and such particular doctrines, 
and because he does not assent to these, professes 
to disapprove of Political-Economy, would perhaps 
exclaim against the absurdity of one who should 
declare his abhorrence of Theology ; meaning 
thereby the works of Bellarmine, or of the School- 
men ; and defending this use of language, on 
the grouud that these were celebrated theological 
writers. 

There is, in fact, no way of keeping clear of 
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Political-Economy, however we may avoid the name, 
but by keeping clear of the subjects of it. And if 
it be felt as inconsistent with the character of a well- 
educated man to have nothing to say, and to shew 
no interest on those subjects,* you may easily make 
it clear to any man of ingenuous mind, that he 
ought to be still more inwardly ashamed (though 
he may not be put to shame openly) at discussing 
them, without having taken due pains to under- 
stand them. Specious and shallow declamation 
may indeed for a time be even more favourably 
received by the unthinking, than sound reasoning, 
based on sound knowledge ; but this latter must 
have a tendency to prevail ultimately- 

And you may add, that consequently that man 
most especially who is alive to the interests of 
Religioii, ought to take the more anxious care that 
this advantage be not left exclusively in the hands 
of its enemies. As the world always in fact has 
been, and must be, governed by political-economists, 
whether they have called themselves so or not, and 
whether skilful or unskilful ; so, there must always 
be a tendency, in a Country where all stations are 
open to men of superior qualifications — there must 
always, I say, be a tendency, in proportion as 
intellectual culture spreads, towards the placing of 
this power in the hands of those who have the most 
carefully studied the subject. Now if such a state 
* See the Motto to this volume. 
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of things were to be brought about, as that none of 
these should be friendly to Christianity, which 
would be the case, if all the friends of Christianity 
should refuse to enrol themselves in the number, it 
is easy to foresee what must be the consequence. 
This truism, as it appears when formally stated, is 
often overlooked in practice. If the efforts formerly 
made by a bigoted hierarchy, to represent the culti- 
vation of astronomy as adverse to reUgion, had 
proved successful, and consequently no Christian 
had been an astronomer, the result produced by 
themselves, — viz. that no astronomer would have 
been a Christian, — would have been triumphantly 
appealed to in justification of their censures. 

But what Aristotle says of Dialectics and Rhe- 
toric, that all men partake of them in a certain 
degree, since all occasionally aim (whether skilfully 
or unskilfully) to accomplish the objects of those 
arts — this will in a great degree apply, in such a 
country as this, to Pohtical-Economy. Many are 
compelled, and most of the rest are led by their 
own incUnation, to take some part, more or less, in 
the questions pertaining to it. The chief distinction 
is between those who do and those who do not,, 
proceed on fixed and carefully ascertained principles. 
How the Ah I wish for my own part there were 
Science of ^^ ^uch thing as Political-Economy. I 
Political- mean not now the mere name of the 
came to exist study : but I wish there had never 
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been any necessity for directing our attention to 
the study itself. If men had always been secured 
in person and property, and left at fall Uberty 
to employ both as they saw fit ; and had merely 
been precluded from unjust interference with 
each other — had the most perfect freedom of 
intercourse between all mankind been always 
allowed — ^had there never been any wars — ^nor 
(which in that case would have easily been avoided) 
any taxation — :then, though every exchange that 
took place would have been one of the phenomena 
of which Political-Economy takes cognizance, all 
would have proceeded so smoothly, that probably 
no attention would ever have been called to the 
subject. The transactions of society would have 
been like the play of the lungs, the contractions of 
the muscles, and the circulation of the blood, in a 
healthy person; who scarcely knows that these 
functions exist. But as soon as they are impeded 
and disordered, our attention is immediately called 
to them. Indeed one of these functions did exist 
for several thousand years before it was even sus- 
pected. It is probable that (except perhaps among 
a small number of curious speculators) anatomy 
and physiology would never have been thought of, 
had they not been called for in aid of the art of 
medicine ; and this, manifestly, would have had no 
existence, but for disease. In like manner it may 
be said to have been diseases, actual or apprehended 
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— evils or imperfections, real or imaginary, — ^that 
in the first instance directed the attention of men 
to the subjects about which Political-Economy is 
conversant: the attention, I mean, not only of 
those who use that term in a favourable sense, but 
of those no less who hold it in abhorrence, and of 
our ancestors who never heard it. Many, no doubt, 
of those evils have been produced or aggravated by 
the operation of erroneous views of Political- 
Economy ; just as there are many cases in which 
erroneous medical treatment has brought on, or 
heightened diseases ; but in these, no one will deny 
that it is from correct medical views we must hope 
for a cure. 

And you may add this remark ; that the greater 
part of those who do in this way induce disease, are 
such as make no pretensions to the medical art, nor 
entertain any respect for it. They are often the 
foremost to declaim against the folly of trusting ill 
physicians — of dosing one's self with medicines — 
of tampering with the constitution ; and think 
themselves secure from any such folly, as long as 
they abstain from the use of any thing that is called 
2i medicine; while perhaps they are actually tam- 
pering with their constitution by an excessive use of 
spirituous liquors, or of other stimulants, not bear- 
ing the name of medicines, but not the less powerful 
in their eflFects on the human frame. In like man- 
ner, you may observe, many have ventured boldly 
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on measures tending to produce the most important 
results on national wealth, without suspecting that 
these had any thing to do with PoKtical-Economy, 
because the name of the science was carefully 
avoided. Buonaparte detested that name. When 
he endeavoured by all possible means to destroy 
the commerce of the continent with this Country — 
mean^ which brought on ultimately the war which 
ended in his overthrow — ^there is no doubt he be- 
lieved himself to be not only injuring us, but 
consulting the best interests of his own dominions. 
Indeed, the two ideas were with him inseparable ; 
for all that he himself had ever acquired having 
been at the eoopense of otherSy he could not under- 
stand how we could gain, except by their loss. 
Yet all the while, he was in the habit of sayingj 
that Political-Economy, if an empire were of 
granite, would crumble it to dust. That erroneous 
Political-Economy may do so, he evinced by the 
experiment lie himself tried: but to the last he 
was not aware that he had been in fact practising 
such a system: — had been practising Political- 
Economy in the same sense in which a man is 
said to be practising, Medicine, unskilfully, who 
through ignorance prescribes to his patient a 
poisonous dose. 

From whatever causes then evils or inconve- 
niences may have sprung, you may easily explain, 
that the remedy or mitigation of them must be 
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sought in a correct and well-digested knowledge of 

the subject. 

The study But how much soever we may lament 

worthy of ^jj^t those evils should ever have existed^ 

cultivation 

foritsoum to which probably the art and the 

^^' science of Political-Economy owe their 

origin — ^which led, first to the practice, and many 
ages after, to the study, of it — we must not regard 
the study itself as therefore no more than a mere 
necessary evil ; — as having in itself nothing of the 
character of an interesting or dignified pursuit* 
Anatomy and Physiology, though, as I have said, 
they probably owe their rise to Medicine, as that 
did to disease, are yet universally acknowledged to 
be among the most curious and interesting studies, 
even for those who have no design to apply them 
professionally in the practice of medicine. In par- 
ticular, they are found, the more they are studied^ 
to throw more and more light on the stupendous 
wisdom of contrivance which the structure of orga- 
nized bodies displays ; — ^in short, to furnish a most 
important portion of Natural-Theology. And it 
might have been anticipated, that an attentive 
study of the constitution of .Society, would bring to 
light a no less admirable apparatus of divinely-wise 
contrivances, directed no less tp beneficial ends ; — 
that as the structure of a single bee is admirable, 
and still more so that of a hive of bees, instinctively 
directing their efforts towards a common object, 
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80, the Divine Maker of the human bodily frame, 
has evinced no less benevolent wisdom in his pro- 
visions for the progress of Society; — ^and that 
though in both cases the designs of Divine Wisdom 
are often counteracted by human folly — ^by intem- 
perance or neglect, as far as relates to the body — 
and by mistake or fraud, in respect of the commu- 
inity — ^still, in each case, attentive study may enable 
Us to trace more and more the designs of a wise 
Providence, and to devise means for removing the 
impediments to their completion. 

My next and some succeeding Lectures wiU be 
occupied with remarks on this view of the subject* 
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LECTUEE IV. 

MAN CONSIDERED AS A SOCIAL BEING. 

Man naturally a social Being — Connexion of PoHtical-iEconomy with 
Natural-Theology — ^Provisions made by Divine Wisdom for the 
progress of Society — ^Existence of evil not to be explained. 

Man natvr " ^^^^Z' said Cicero, " do not congre- 

rally a so- gate for the purpose of constructing a 
cial Being, , ^ ^ ^ ^ - ^ j_ 

noney-comb ; but being by nature gre- 
garious animals, combine their labours in making 
the comb. And Man, even stiU more," he con- 
tinues, "is formed by nature for society, and 
subsequently, as a member of society, promotes the 
common good in conjunction with his fellow-crea- 
tures.*' That " Man is a Being formed by Nature 
to join in political communities," is the doctrine 
maintained by Aristotle also.* Both these writers 
stood opposed to some, of their own times, who 
represented the social union as an expedient which 
men resorted to on account of their mutual wants, 
and which they would never have cared for, if those 
wants could have been independently supplied. 
The two writers whom I have alluded to resembled 
each other very little in their intellectual character ; 

* ^vffei TToXiTiKov arOpuyjTOg* 
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but they were both of them far enough from over- 
looking or depreciating the advantages of the social 
union ; which yet they both agreed in representing 
as not formed by men toith a view to those advan- 
tages, but from an instinctive propensity : the one 
insisting, that if a philosopher could be furnished 
with a magic wand which would command all the 
necessaries and luxuries of life, he would still crave 
companions ; the other, that without society, though 
a man should possess all other goods, life would be 
not worth having ; * and that to be independent 
of associates, one must be either more, or less, than 
Man.f 

Yet the opinions to which they were opposed, 
has, in part, always found some advocates, even 
down to the present day. 

When I say, ''in part," I mean, that though 
there are perhaps few or none who deny Man to be 
by nature a social Being, incapable, except in a 
community, of exercising or developing his most 
important and most characteristic faculties, yet 
various parts of Man's conduct as a member of 
society are often attributed to human forethought 
and design, which might with greater truth be 
referred to a kind of instinct, or something analo- 
gous to it ; which leads him, while pursuing some 

*" Avtv yap ^Xoiv, ovZtiQ av tKoiTO fjjv, E\iav rd Xoiira ayaOa 
Travra. — Eth. Nicom. book viii. 
I *H deoQ ioTiy, ij Ofjp, 

g2 
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immediate personal gratification, to further an object 

not contemplated by him. In many cases we are 

•liable to mistake for the wisdom of Man what is in 

-truth the wisdom of God. 

^ . In nothing, perhaps, will an attentive 

Uonnexion o j. j. 

of FolUiccU- and candid inquirer perceive more of 
wUh^atU' *^^^ divine wisdom than in the provisions 
^-al-Theo- made for ^q progress of society. But 
^^' in nothing is it more liable to be over- 

looked. In the bodily structure of Man we plainly 
perceive innumerable marks of wise contrivance, 
in which it is plain that Man himself can have had 
no share. And again, in the results of instinct in 
J)rutes, although the animals themselves are, in 
some sort, agents, we are sure that they not only 
could not originally have designed the eflFects they 
produce, but, even afterwards, have no notion of 
4;he contrivance by which these were brought about. 
But when human conduct tends to some desirable 
end, and the agents are competent to perceive 
that the end is desirable, and the means well 
adapted to it, they are apt to forget, that in the 
great majority of instances, those means were not 
devised, nor those ends proposed, by the persona 
themselves who are thus employed. Those who 
build and who navigate a ship, have usually, I con- 
mve, no more thought about the national wealth 
and power, the national refinements and comforts, 
dependent on the interchange of commodities, apd 
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the other results of commerce, than they have of 
the purification of the blood in the lungs by the act 
of respiration, or than the bee has of the process of 
constructing a honey-comb. 

Most useful indeed to Society, and much to be 
honoured, are those who possess the rare moral and 
intellectual endowment of an enlightened public* 
spirit ; but if none did service to the Public except 
in proportion as they possessed this, Society, I fear, 
would fare but iU. PubUc-spirit, either in the form 
of Patriotism which looks to the good of a com- 
munity, or in that of Philanthropy which seeks the 
good of the whole human race, implies, not merely 
benevolent feelings stronger than, in fact, we com* 
monly meet with, but also powers of abstractiori 
beyond what the mass of mankind can possess. As 
it is, many of the most important objects are 
accomplished by the joint agency of persons 
who never think of them, nor have any idea of 
acting in concert; and that, with a certainty, 
completeness, and regularity, which probably the 
most diligent benevolence under the guidance of 
the greatest human wisdom, could never have 
attained. 

For instance, let any one propose to Unconscmis 
himself the problem of supplying with ^^^^^^^ 
daily provisions of all kinds such a city . 
as our metropolis, containing above a million of 
inhabitants. Let him imagine himself a head* 
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CommisBary, entrusted with the office of furnishing 
to this enormoxis host their daily rations. Any con- 
siderable failure in the supply, even for a single 
day, might produce the most frightful distress ;* 
since the spot on which they are cantoned produces 
absolutely nothing. Some indeed of the articles 
consumed admit of being reserved in public or 
private stores, for a considerable time ; but many, 
including most articles of animal food, and many of 
vegetable, are of the most perishable nature. As a 
deficient supply of these even for a few days, would 
occasion great inconvenience, so, a redundancy of 
them would produce a corresponding waste. More- 
over, in a district of such vast extent, as this 
*' province'* (as it has been aptly called) " covered 
with houses,'* it is essential that the supplies 
should be so distributed among the different 
quarters, as to be brought almost to the doors of 
the inhabitants ; at least within such a distance, 
that they may, without an inconvenient waste of 
time and labour, procure their daily shares* ^ 

Moreover, whereas the supply of provisions for 
an army or garrison is comparatively uniform in 
kind: here the greatest possible variety is required, 
suitable to the wants of various classes of con- 
simiers. 

Again, this immense population is extremely 
fluctuating in numbers ; and the increase or dimi- 
nution depends on causes, of which, though som0 
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may, others can not, be distinctly foreseen. The 
difference of several weeks in the arrival, for 
instance, of one of the great commercial fleets, or 
in the assembly or dissolution of a parliament, 
which cause a great variation in the population, it 
is often impossible to foresee. 

Lastly, and above all, the daily supplies of each 
article must be so nicely adjusted to the stock from 
which it is drawn — ^to the scanty, or more or less 
abundant, harvest — ^importation— or other source 
of supply — ^to the interval which is to elapse before 
a fresh stock can be furnished, and to the probable 
abundance of the new supply, that as little distress 
as possible may be undergone ; — ^that on the one 
hand the population may not unnecessarily be put 
upon short allowance of any article, and that on the 
otiier hand they may be preserved from the more 
dreadful risk of famine, which would ensue from 
thrir continuing a free consumption when the store 
was insuflScient to hold out. 

Now let any one consider this problem in all its 
bearings, reflecting on the enormous and fluctuating 
number of persons to be fed — the immense quantity, 
and the variety, of the provisions to be furnished, 
the importance of a convenient distribution of them, 
and the necessity of husbanding them discreetly ; 
and then let him reflect on the anxious toil. which 
such a task would impose on a Board of the most 
experienced and intelligent commissaries ; who sifter 
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all would be able to discharge their oflBce but very 
inadequately. 

Yet this object is accomplished far better than it 
could be by any effort of human wisdom, through 
the agency of men, who think each of nothing be- 
yond his own immediate interest, — ^who, with that 
object in view, perform their respective parts with 
cheerful zeal, — and combine unconsciously to em- 
ploy the wisest means for effecting an object, the 
vastness of which it would bewilder them even to 
contemplate. 

Early and long familiarity is apt to generate a 
careless, — I might almost say, a stupid indifference, 
to many objects, which, if new to us, would excite 
a great and a just admiration : and many are inclined 
even to hold cheap a stranger, who expresses wonder 
at what seems to us very natural and simple, merely 
because we have been used to it; while in fact 
perhaps our apathy is a more just subject of con- 
tempt than his astonishment. Moyhanger, a New- 
Zealander who was brought to England, was struck 
with especial wonder, in his visit to London, at the 
mystery, as it appeared to him, how such an im-r 
mense population could be fed ; as he saw neither 
cattle nor crops. Many of the Londoners, who 
would perhaps have laughed at the savage's admi- 
ration, would probably have been found never to 
have even thought of the mechanism which, is here 
at work. 
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It is really wonderful to consider with what ease 
and regularity this important end is accomplished, 
<iay after day, and year after year, through the 
sagacity and vigilance of private interest operating 
on the numerous class, of wholesale, and more 
especially, retail, dealers. Each of these watches 
attentively the demands of his neighbourhood, or of 
the market he frequents, for such commodities as 
he deals in. The apprehension, on the one hand, 
of not reaUzing all the profit he might, and, on the 
other hand, of having his goods left on his hands, 
either by his laying in too large a stock, or by his 
rival's underselling him, — these, acting like anta- 
gonist muscles, regulate the extent of his dealings, 
and the prices at which he buys and sells. An 
abundant supply causes him to lower his prices, 
and thus enables the public to enjoy that abun- 
dance ; while he is guided only by the apprehension 
of being undersold ; and, on the other hand, an 
actual or apprehended scarcity causes him to 
demand a higher price, or to keep back his goods 
in expectation of a rise. 

For doing this, corn-dealers in parti- 
cular are often exposed to odium, as if yjkich Com- 
they were the cause of the scarcity; dealers are 

•^ ^ ** exposed, 

while in reaUty they are performmg the 
important service of husbanding the supply in pro- 
portion to its deficiency, and thus warding off the 
calamity of famine ; in the same manner as the 
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commander of a garrison or a ship, regulates the 
allowances according to the stock, and the time it 
is to last. But the dealers deserve neither censure 
for the scarcity which they are ignorantly supposed 
to produce, nor credit for the important pubUc 
service which they in reahty perform. They are 
merely occupied in gaining a fair livelihood. And 
in the pursuit of this object, without any compre- 
hensive wisdom, or any need of it, they cooperate, 
imknovdngly, in conducting a system which, we 
may safely say, no human wisdom directed to that 
end could have conducted so well : — ^the system by 
which this enormous population is fed from day to 
day. 

I have said, ** no human wisdom ; '" for wisdom 
there surely is, in this adaptation of the means to 
the result actually produced. In this instance, as 
well as in a multitude of others, from which I 
selected it for illustration's sake, there are the same 
marks of contrivance and design, with a view to a 
beneficial end, as we are accustomed to admire 
(when our attention is drawn to them by the study 
of Natural-Theology) in the anatomical structure 
of the body, and in the instincts of the brute- 
creation. The pulsations of the heart, the ramifi- 
cations of vessels in the lungs — the direction of 
the arteries and of the veins — the valves which 
prevent the retrograde motion of the blood — all 
these, exhibit a wonderfid combination of mecha- 
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nical means towards the end manifestly designed, 
the circulating system. But I know not whether 
it does not even still more excite our admiration of 
the beneficent wisdom of Providence, to contem- 
plate, not corporeal particles, but raticmal free 
agents, cooperating in systems no less manifestly 
indicating design, yet no design of theirs ; and 
though acted on, not by gravitation and impulse, 
like inert matter, but by motives addressed tb the 
will, yet advandng as regularly and as effectually 
the accomplishment of an object they never con- 
templated, as if they were merely the passive 
wheels of a machine. If one may without pre- 
sumption speak of a more or a less in reference to 
the works of infinite Wisdom, I would say, that 
the branch of Natural-Theology with which we are 
now concerned, presents to the reflective mind 
views even more striking than any other. The 
heavens do indeed "declare the glory of God; '' 
and the human body is " fearfully and wonderfully 
made ; '' but Man, considered not merely as an 
organized Being, but as a rational agent, and as a 
member of Society, is peAaps the most wonder- 
fully contrived, and to us the most interesting^ 
q)ecimen of divine Wisdom that we have any 
knowledge of. IloXXa ra ScLva^ K ovBev avdpanrov 
Zeivorepov ireXei. 

The phenomena which can be exhibited directly 
to the senses, afford perhaps, for the youthful mind» 
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the best introduction to the study of Natural- 
Theology; but even greater admu'ation will arise 
as the philosophical inquirer proceeds to trace the 
marks of divine Wisdom in the various contrivances 
for the well-being of Man, exhibited in the com- 
plicated stracture of Society. The investigation is 
indeed one of more intricacy and difficulty, from 
various causes ; especially, from the more frequent 
frustration of the apparent designs of Providence 
through hiunan faults and follies; in the same 
manner as, in a less degree, the provisions of 
Nature for the growth, and strength, and health, of 
the body, are often defeated by man's intempe- 
rance or imprudence. But still I am inclined to 
think, that if the time should ever arrive, when the 
structure of Human Society and all the pheno- 
mena connected with it, shall be as well understood 
as Astronomy and Physiology, it vrill be regarded 
as exhibiting even more striking marks of divine 
Wisdom. 
„ . . I shall probably take occasion from 

Fromsions ^ . . 

made hy dir time to time to advert incidentally to this 

f^Z^t^ view of the subject, as the matter which 
gress of So- may happen to be before us may suggest. 
ciety. -g^^ ^j^^ point to which I wish at present 

more particularly to call your attention is, the one 
in which Man, and more especially Man considered 
as a social Being, stands contrasted both with 
inanimate bodies, and with the lower animals ; — 
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I mean, the provisions made for ^t progress of society. 
A capacity of improvement seems to be characteristic 
of the Human Species, both as individuals, and as 
existing in a community. The mechanical and che- 
mical laws of matter are not only unvarying, but 
seem calculated to preserve all things either in an 
unvarying state, or in a regular rotation of changes, 
except where human agency interferes. The instincts 
of brutes, as has been often remarked, lead them to 
no improvement. But in Man, not only the facul- 
ties are susceptible of much cultivation, (a point 
in which he does indeed stand far above the brutes, 
but which yet is not peculiar to our species,) but 
besides this, what may be called the instincts of 
Man lead to the advancement of society. I mean, 
that (as in such cases as those just alluded to) he is 
led to further this object when he has another in 
view. And this procedure is, as far as regards the 
object which the agent did ;2o/ contemplate, precisely 
analogous, at least, to that of instinct. 
♦ The workman, for instance, who is employed in 
casting printing-types^ is usually thinking only of 
producing a commodity by the sale of which he 
may support himself. With reference to this object, 
he is acting, not from any impulse that is at all of 
the character of instinct, but from a rational and 
deliberate choice. But he is also in the very same 
^W5t, contributing most powerfully to the diffusion of 
knowledge; about which perhaps he has no anxiety 
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or thought. In reference to this latter object there- 
fore, his procedure corresponds to those operations 
of various animals which we attribute to instinct ; 
since they doubtless derive some immediate grati* 
fication from what they are doing. So, Man is, in 
the same act, doing one thing, by choice, for his 
own benefit, and another, undesignedly, under the 
guidance of Providence, for the service of the 
community. 

The branch of Natural-Theology to which I have 
now been alluding — ^the contemplation of the divine 
Wisdom as displayed in provisions for the existence, 
the well-being, and the progress, of Society, com- 
prises a great number of distinct heads, several of 
them only partially and incidentally connected with 
the subject of these Lectures. Our proper business 
at present is to consider the subject so far only as 
it is connected with national wealth ; and more im- 
mediately the connexion of that, with the advance^ 
ment of civilization. 

Existence ^^^ ^®^® "'■ ^^^^ ^^^ occasion to re- 
of evil not to mark, that I do not profess to explain 

be explained, -i .i- j j xi. i. 

^ why thmgs were so ordered, that any 

advancement at all should be needful ; — why maur 
kind were not placed at once in a state of society 
as highly civilized as it was destined ever to be.* 

* The present Bishop of Chester has treated at large of the 
subjects here considered, in the third part of his " Records of 
the Creation ;" to which I have much pleasure in referring the 
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The reasons for this are probably unfathomable by 
us in this world. It is sufficient for our present 
purpose merely to remark the fact, that the apparent 
design of Providence evidently is, the advancement 
of mankind, not only as Individuals, but as Com- 
mimities. Nor again do I profess to explain, why, 
in so many particular instances, causes have been 
permitted to operate, more or less, towards the frus- 
tration of this general design, and the retardation, 
or even reversal, of the course of improvement. 
The difficulty in fact is one which belongs, not to 
this alone, but to every branch of Natijral-Theology. 
In every part of the universe we see marks of wise 
and benevolent design ; and yet we see in many 
instances apparent frustrations of this design; we 
see the productiveness of the earth interrupted by 
unfavourable seasons — ^the structure of the animal- 
frame enfeebled, and its functions impaired, by 
disease — and vast multitudes of living Beings, 
exposed, from various causes, to suffering, and to 
premature destruction. In the moral and political 
world, wars, and civil dissension — tyrannical go- 
vernments, unwise laws, and aU evils of this class, 
correspond to the inundations — the droughts — ^the 

reader, though I do not entirely coincide with every thing 
that the author has there said. 

In the Notes and Appendix to Archbishop King's Discourse 
I have stated my own view of some of the most important of 
the questions now alluded to. 
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tornados, and the earthquakes, of the natural world. 
We cannot give a satisfactory account of either ; — 
we cannot, in short, explain the great difficulty, 
which, in proportion as we reflect attentively, we 
shall more and more perceive to be the only difficulty 
in theology, the existence of evil in the Universe.* 

But two things we can accompUsh ; which are 
very important, and which are probably all that our 
present faculties and extent of knowledge can 
attain to. One is, to perceive clearly that the 
difficulty in question is of no unequal pressure, 
but bears equally heavy on Deism and on Chris- 
tianity, and on the various different interpretations 
of the Christian scheme ; and consequently can 
furnish no valid objection to any one scheme of 
religion in particular. Even Atheism does not 
lessen our difficulty ; it only alters the character 
of it. For as the believer in a God is at a loss 
to account for the existence of m/, the believer in 
no God, is equally unable to account for the exist- 
ence of good; or indeed of any thing at all that 
bears marks of design. 

Another point which is attainable is, to perceive, 
amidst all the admixture of evil, and all the 

* Yet how many, in almost every past age, (and so it will 
be, I suppose, in all future ages,) have shewn a tendency 
towards such presumption as that of our First Parents, in 
seeking to pass the limits appointed for the human faculties, 
and to " be as Godz^ knowing good and evil 1" 
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seeming disorder of conflicting agencies, a general 
tendency nevertheless towards the accomplishment 
of wise and beneficent designs. 

As in contemplating an ebbing tide, we are 
sometimes in doubt, on a short inspection, whether 
the sea is really receding, because, from time to 
time, a wave will dash further up the shore than 
those which had preceded it, but, if we continue 
our observation long enough, we see plainly, that 
the boundary of the land is on the whole advancing ; 
so here, by extending our view over many countries 
and through several ages, we may distinctly per- 
ceive the tendencies which would have escaped a 
more confined research. 

In respect of the point now most particularly 
before us, the provisions made for the advancement 
of society, so far as they are connected with the 
progress of national wealth, I shall proceed to offer 
a few remarks, after premising some observations 
as to the state of society /ro^ which it is, I conceive, 
that improvement must date its commencement. 
That this is not (as several writers on Political- 
Economy have appeared to suppose) what is properly 
called the savage state — that we have no reason to 
believo that any community ever did, or ever can, 
emerge, unasbisted by external helps, from a state 
of utter barbarism, into any thing that can be called 
civiKzation — ^is a point which I think can be very 
satisfactorily established. And I shall afterwards 
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direct your attention to some of the principal steps 
by which nations have advanced, and may be ex- 
pected to advance, from a compa/ratively barba- 
rous, to a more civiUzed, condition. And I shall 
enter on these subjects in the next and following 
Lectures. 
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LECTURE V, 

ORIGIN OF CIVILIZED SOCIETY. 

Whether Mankind have emerged from the Savage state— Scripture 
not to be referred to in the outset, in examining the question — 
Historical evidence on the negative side— Causes of degeneracy 
into Barbarism — Confirmation of Scripture-history from existing 
monuments— Errors respecting a "state of Nature" — Scanty 
records of the earliest human Inventions. 

It was observed in the last Lecture, whether 
that civilized Man has not emerged '^^^^g, 
from the savage state ; — ^that the pro- ed front the 

o ... • •!• i.* savage state. 

gress of any community in civilization, 
by its own internal means, must always have begun 
from a condition removed from that of complete 
barbarism; out of which it does not appear that 
men ever did or can raise themselves. 

This assertion is at variance with the hypothesis 
apparently laid down by several writers on PoUtical- 
Eoonomy ; who have described the case of a sup- 
posed race of savages, subsisting on the spontaneous 
productions of the earth, and the precarious supplies 
of hunting and fishing ; and have then traced the 
steps by which the various arts of life would 
gradually have arisen, and advanced more and 
more towards perfection. 

H 2 
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One man, it is supposed, having acquired more 
skill than his neighbours in the making of bows 
and arrows, or darts, would find it advantageous 
both for them and for himself, to devote himself to 
this manufacture, and to exchange these imple- 
ments for the food procured by others, instead of 
employing himself in the pursuit of game. Another, 
from a similar cause, would occupy himself exclu- 
sively in the construction of huts, or of canoes ; 
another, in the preparing of skins for clothing, &c. 
And the division of labour having thus begun, the 
advantages of it would be so apparent, that it 
would rapidly be extended, and would occasion 
each person to introduce improvements into the art 
to which he would have chiefly confined his atten- 
tion. Those who had studied the haunts and the 
habits of certain kinds of vnld animals, and had 
made a trade of supplying the community with 
them, would be led to domesticate such species as 
were adapted for it, in order to secure a supply of 
provisions, when the chase might prove insuflScient. 
Those who had especially studied the places of 
^owth, and times of ripening, of such wild fruits, 
or other vegetable productions, as were in request, 
would be induced to secure themselves a readier 
supply, by cultivating them in suitable spots. And 
thus the Society beiag divided into Husbandmen, 
Shepherds, and Artificers of various kinds, exchang- 
ing the produce of their various labours, would 
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advance, with more or less steadiness and rapidity, 
towards the higher stages of civilization. 

I have spoken of this description as being con- 
formable to the views apparently entertained by 
some writers, and I have said, *' apparently,'' 
because I doubt whether it is fair to conclude, that 
all, or any of them, have designed to maintain that 
this, or something similar, is a correct account of 
an actual fact ; — ^that mankind universally, or some 
portions of them,^ have actually emerged, by such a 
process, from a state of complete barbarism* Some 
may have believed this ; but others may have meant 
merely that it is possible^ without contending that 
it has ever in fact occurred ; and others again may 
have not even gone so far as this, but may have 
intended riierely to describe the steps by which 
such a change must take place, supposing it ever 
cmdd occur. 

Be this as it may, when we dismiss for a moment 
all antecedent conjectures, and look around us for 
instances^ we find, I think I may confidently affirm,^ 
no one recorded, of a tribe of savages,, properly so 
styled, rising into a civilized state, vrithout instruc- 
tion and assistance from people already civilized. 
And we have, on the other hand,^ accounts of 
various savage tribes, in different parts of the globe, 
who have been visited from time to time at con- 
siderable intervals^ but have had no settled inter- 
course with civilized people, and who appear to 
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continue, as far as can be ascertained, in the same 
uncultivated condition. 

- It will probably have occurred to most of you, 
that the earliest historical records extant, represent 
mankind as originally existing m a state far supe- 
rior to that of our supposed savages. The Book of 
Genesis describes Man as not having been, like the 
brutes, created, and then left to provide for himself 
by hia innate bodily and mental faculties, but as 
having received, in the first instance, immediate 
divine instructions and communications. And so 
early, according to this account, was the division of 
labour, that of the first two men who were bom of 
woman, the one was a keeper of cattle, and the 
other a tiller of the ground. 

^ . , If this account be received, it must 

Scripture ' 

not to he re- be admitted, that aU savages must 
{a7^, Z originally have degenerated from a more 
examining civilized state of existence. But I am 
^^ ' particularly anxious to point out, that, 
in a question of this kind, I think it best that the 
Scriptures should not be appealed to, in the first 
instance, as a work of inspiration; but (if at all) 
simply as an historical record of acknowledged 
antiquity. And in the present instance I am the 
more desirous of observing this caution, because 
I think that the inquiry now before us, if conducted 
with a reference to no authority but those of reason 
and experience, will lead to a result which fur- 
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nishes a very powerful confirmation of the truth of 
our reUgion. Now it is plain that this evidence 
would be destroyed by an appeal to the authority 
of Scripture in the outset ; which would of course 
be a begging of the question. 

It should be observed, moreover, that the hypo- 
thesis above alluded to is not necessarily at variance 
with the historical records of the creation and 
earliest condition of mankind. These do indeed 
declare, that mankind did not begin to exist in the 
savage state ; but it would not thence follow, that 
a nation which had subsequently sunk into that 
state, might not raise itself again out of this 
barbarism. 

Such, however, does not appear to be 
the fact. On looking around us and evidence <m 
examining all history, ancient and mo- ^ negcaive 
d^n, we find, as I have said, that no 
savage tribe appears to have risen into civilization, 
except through the aid of others who were civilized. 
We have, I think, in this case all the historical 
evidence that a negative is susceptible of; viz. we 
have the knowledge of numerous cases in which 
such a change has not taken place, and of none 
where it has; while we have every reason to 
expect, that, if it had occurred, it would have been 
recorded. 

On this subject I will take the liberty of citing 
a passage from a very well-written and instructive 
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book, the account of the New Zealanders, in the 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge; a passage, 
which is the more valuable to our present purpose, 
inasmuch as the writer is not treating of the subject 
with any view whatever to the evidences of religion, 
and is apparently quite unconscious of the argument 
which (as I shall presently shew) may be deduced 
from what he says. 

" The especial distinction of the savage, and that 
which, more than any other thing, keeps him a 
savage, is his ignorance of letters. This places the 
community almost in the same situation with a 
herd of the lower animals, in so far as the accumu- 
lation of knowledge, or, in other words, any kind 
of movement forward, is concerned ; for it is only 
by means of the art of writing, that the knowledge 
acquired by the experience of one generation can 
be properly stored up, so that none of it shall be 
lost, for the use of all that are to follow. Among 
savages, for want of this admirable method of pre- 
servation, there is reason to believe the fond of 
knowledge possessed by the community instead of 
growing, generally diminishes with time. If we 
except the absolutely necessary arts of life, which 
are in daily use and cannot be forgotten, the exist- 
ing generation seldom seems to possess any thing 
derived from the past. Hence, the oldest man of 
the tribe is always looked up to as the wisest; 
simply because he has lived the longest ; it being 
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felt that an individual has scarcely a chance of 
knowing any thing more than his own experience 
has taught him. Accordingly the New Zealanders, 
for example, seem to have been in quite as advanced 
a state when Tasman discovered the country in 1642, 
as they were when Cook visited it, 127 years 
afterr 

It may be remarked, however, with reference to 
this statement, that the absence of written records 
is, though a very important, rather a secondary 
than a primary obstacle. It is one branch of that 
general characteristic of the savage, improvidence. 
If you suppose the case of a savage taught to read 
and write, but allowed to remain, in all other 
respects, the same careless, thoughtless kind of 
Being, and afterwards left to himself, he would 
most likely forget his acquisition ; and would cer- 
tainly, by neglecting to teach it to his children, 
suflFer it to be lost in the next generation. On the 
other hand, if you conceive such a case (which 
certainly is conceivable, and I am disposed to think 
it a real one) as that of a people ignorant of this 
art, but acquiring in some degree a thoughtful and 
provident character, I have little doubt that their 
desire, thence arising, to record permanently their 
laws, practical maxims, and discoveries, would 
gradually lead them, first to the use of memorial- 
verses, and afterwards to some kind of material 
symbols, such as picture-writing, and then hiero- 
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glyphics; which might gradually be still further 

imprpved into writing properly so called. 

^ J, There are several circumstances which 

Vagrieuse of 

the term have Conduced to keep out of sight the 
avage. important fact I have been alluding to. 
The chief of these probably is, the vagueness with 
which the term " Savage " is applied. I do not 
profess, and indeed it is evidently not possible, to 
draw a line by which we may determine precisely 
to whom that title is, and is not, applicable ; since 
there is a series of almost insensible gradations 
between the highest and the lowest state of human 
society. Nor is any such exact boundary-line 
needed for our present purpose. It is sufficient if 
we admit, what is probably very far short of the 
truth,* that those who are in as low a state as some 
tribes with which we are acquaintedy are incapable 
of emerging from it, by their own unassisted 
efforts. 

But many probably are misled by the language 
of the Greeks and Romans, who called all men 
barbarians except themselves. Many, and perhaps 
all other nations, fell short of them in civiHzation : 
but several nations, even among the less cultivated 
of the ancient barbarians, were very far removed 

* For, the New-Zealanders, for instance, who may be 
regarded as savages as far as my present purpose is con- 
cerned, are many degrees above the New- Hollanders, and 
several other tribes. 
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from what we should be understood to mean by 
the savage state, and which is to be found among 
many tribes at the present day. For instance, the 
ancient Germans were probably as much elevated 
above that state, as we are above theirs. A people 
who cultivated com, though their agriculture was 
probably in a very rude state — ^who not only had 
numerous herds of cattle, but employed the labour 
of brutes, and even made use of cavalry in their 
wars, and who also were accustomed to the working 
of metals, though their supply of them, according 
to Tacitus, was but scanty — ^these cannot with pro- 
priety be reckoned savages. Or if they are to be 
so called, (for it is not worth while to dispute 
about a word,) then, I would admit, that, in this 
sense, men may advance, and in fact have ad- 
vanced, by their own unassisted efforts, from the 
savage to the civihzed state. 

Again, we are liable to be misled by loose and 
inaccurate descriptions of extensive districts inha- 
bited by distinct tribes of people, differing widely 
from each other in their degrees of cultivation. 
Some, for instance, are accustomed to speak of the 
ancient Britons, in the mass ; without considering, 
that in all probability some of these tribes were 
nearly as much behind others in civilization, as the 
Children of the Mist, described by Sir Walter Scott 
in the Legend of Montrose, if compared with the 
inhabitants of Edinburgh at the same period. And 
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thus it is probable that travellers have represented 
some nation as in the condition of mere savages, 
from having viewed only some part of it, or per- 
haps even some different nation, inhabiting some 
one district of the country. 

When due allowance has been made for these 
and other sources of inaccuracy, there will be no 
reason, I think, for believing that there is any 
exception to the positions I have here laid down : 
the impossibihty of men's emerging unaided from a 
completely savage state; and, consequently, the 
descent of such as are in that state (supposing 
mankind to have sprung from a single pair*) from 
ancestors less barbarous, and from whom they have 
degenerated.f 

Records of this descent, and of this degeneracy, 
it is, from the nature of the case, not hkely we 
should possess ; but several indications of the fact 
may often be found among savage nations. Some 
have even traditions to that effect ; and almost all 
possess some one or two arts not of a piece with 
their general rudeness, and which plainly appear to 
be remnants of a different state of things ; being 
such, that the first invention of them implies a 

* See Pritchard on the Human Eace. 

t Niebuhr is recorded, in a volume of reminiscences of his 
conversation, which I have since seen, to have held that all 
savage tribes have degenerated from a more civilized condi- 
tion. See Appendix [A.] 
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degree of ingenuity beyond what the savages, who 
retain those arts, now possess.* 

It is very interesting to look over the many 
copious accounts we possess of various savage 
tribes, with a view to this point. You will find, I 
think, in the course of such an inquiry, that each 
savage tribe having retained such arts as are most 
essential to their subsistence in the particular 
country in which they are placed, there is accord- 
ingly, generally speaking, somewhat less of degene- 
racy in many points, in the colder climates : be- 
<5ause these will not admit of the same degree of 
that characteristic of savages, improvidence. Such 
negligence in providing clothing and habitations, 
and in laying up stores of provisions, as, in warm 
and fertile countries, is not incompatible with sub- 
sistence in a very rude state, would, in more inhos- 
pitable regions, destroy the whole race in the course 
of a single winter. 

As to the causes which have occa- Vames of 
sioned any portions of mankind thus to i^i^r^ 
degenerate, we are, of course, in most rism. 
instances, left to mere conjecture : but there seems 
little reason to doubt, that the principal cause has 
been War. A people perpetually harassed by pre- 
datory hostile incursions, and still more, one com- 
pelled to fly their country and take refuge in 

♦ Dr. Taylor, in his " Natural History of Society," has 
expanded and illustrated the views here slightly hinted at. 
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mountains or forests,* or to wander to some dis- 
tant mioccupied region, (and this we know to have 
been anciently a common occurrence) must of 
course be Ukely to sink in point of civilization. 
They must, amidst a series of painful struggles for 
mere existence, have their attention drawn off from 
all other subjects ; they must be deprived of the mate- 
rials and the opportunities for practising many of the 
arts, tiU the knowledge of them is lost ; and their chil- 
dren must grow up, in each successive generation, 
more and more uninstructed, and disposed to be 
satisfied with a life approaching to that of the brutes. 

A melancholy picture of the operation of these 
causes is presented in the kingdom of Abyssinia; 
which seems to have been for a considerable time 
verging more and more, from a state of comparative 
civilization, towards barbarism, through the incessant 
hostile incursions of its Pagan neighbours, the Galla. 

But whatever may have been the causes which in 
each instance have tended to barbarize each nation, 
of this we may, I think, be well assured, that 
though, if it have not sunk below a certain point, it 
may, under favourable circumstances, be expected 
to rise again, and gradually even more than recover 
the lost ground; on the other hand, there is a 
stage of degradation from which it cannot emerge, 
but through the means of intercourse with some 
more civilized people. The turbulent and unre- 
* Whence the name " Savage," SUvagio. 
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strained passions — ^the indolence — and, above all, 
the want of forethought, which are characteristic of 
savages, naturally tend to prevent, and, as experi- 
ence seems to shew, always have prevented, that 
process of gradual advancement from taking place, 
which was sketched out in the opening of this 
Lecture ; except when the savage is stimulated by 
the example, and supported by the guidance and 
instruction, of men superior to himself. 

Any one who dislikes the conclusions to which 
thes^ views lead, will probably set himself to con- 
tend against the arguments which prove it unlikely 
that savages should civilize themselves ; but how will 
he get over the/ac?^, that they never yet have done 
this ? That they never can, is a theory ; and some- 
thing may always be said, well or Ul, against any 
theory ; but facts are stubborn things ; and that no 
authenticated instance can be produced of savages 
that ever did emerge unaided from that state, is no 
theory, but a statement, hitherto uncontradicted, of 
a matter difact.^ 

Now if this be the case, when, and Confirma- 
how, did civilization first begin? If twnof 
Man when first created, was left, like jZtory^from 
the brutes, to the unaided exercise of existing 

.- ,1 All 1-1 monuments, 

those natural powers of body and mind 
which are common to the European and to the 
New-Hollander — ^how comes it that the European 
• See Rhet. Pt. i. Ch. 2, § iv. 
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is not now in the condition of the New-Hollander ? 
As the soil itself and the climate of New-Holland 
are excellently adapted to the growth of com, and 
yet (as corn is not indigenous there) could never 
have borne any, to the end of the world, if it had 
not been brought thither from another coimtry, and 
sown ; so, the savage himself, though he may be, as 
it were, a soil capable of receiving the seeds of 
civilization, can never, in the first instance, produce 
it, as of spontaneous growth; and unless those 
seeds be introduced from some other quarter, jnust 
remain for ever in the sterility of barbarism. And 
from what quarter then could this first beginning of 
civilization have been supplied, to the earliest race 
of mankind ? According to the present course of 
nature, the first introducer of cultivation among 
savages, is, and must be, Man, in a more improved 
state: in the beginning therefore of the human 
race, this, since there was no man to eflfect it, must 
have been the work of another Being. There must 
have been, in short, a Revelation made, to the first, 
or to some subsequent generation, of our species. 
And this miracle (for such it is, as being an impos- 
sibility according to the present course of nature) is 
attested, independently of the authority of Scripture, 
and consequently in confirmaiion of the Scripture- 
accounts, by the fact, that civilized Man exists at 
the present day. 

Taking this view of the subject, we have no need 
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to dwell on the utility— the importance — the ante-^ 
cedent probability — of a Revelation: it is esta- 
blidied as a fact, of which a monument is existing 
before our eyes. Divine instruction is proved to be 
necessary, not merely for an end which we think 
desirable, or which we think agreeable to Divine 
wisdom and goodness, but, for an end which we 
know has been attained. That Man could not have 
made himself, is appealed to as a proof of the 
agency of a divine Creator: and that Mankind 
could not in the first instance have civilized them- 
selves, is a proof, exactly of the same kind, and of 
equal strength, of the agency of a divine Instructor. 

You will, I suspect, find this argument press 
so hard on the adversaries of our religion, that they 
will be not unlikely to attempt evading its force, 
by calling on you to produce an instance of some 
one art, peculiar to civilized men, and which it 
may be proved could not have been derived but 
from inspiration. But this is a manifest evasion of 
the argument. For, so far from representing as 
peculiar to civilized men all arts that seem beyond 
the power of savages to indent, I have remarked 
the direct contrary: which indeed is just what 
might have been expected, supposing savages to be, 
as I have contended, in a degenerated state. 

The argument really employed (and all attempts 
to misrepresent it are but fresh presumptions that 
it is unanswerable) consists in an appeal, not to 

I 
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any particular art or arts, but to a civilized con- 
ditioTiy generally. If this was not the work of a 
divine instructor, produce an instance, if you can, 
of a nation of savages who have civilized them- 
selves /* 

Such is the evidence which an attentive survey 
of human transactions will supply, to those who do 
not, in their too hasty zeal, begin by appealing to 
the authority of Scripture in matters which we are 
competent to investigate. 

The full development of this branch of evidence, 
which I have slightly noticed, but which it would 
be unsuitable to the character of these Lectures to 
enlarge on, will be found, I think, to lead to very 
interesting and important views. 

Mankind then having, as Scripture informs us, 
been favoured from the first with an immediate 
intercourse with the Creator, and having been placed 
in a condition, as keepers of domestic animals, and 
cultivators of the earth, more favourable to the 
development of the rational faculties, than, we have 
every reason to think, they could ever have reached 
by the mere exercise of their natural powers ; it is 
probable they were thenceforth left to themselves 
in all that relates to the invention and improvement 
of the arts of life. If we judge from the analogy of 
the other parts of revelation, we find it agreeable 
♦ See Appendix [B.] 
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to the general designs of Providence, that such 
knowledge, and such only, should be imparted to 
Man supernaturally^ as he could not otherwise have 
attained ; and that whatever he is capable of dis- 
covering by the exercise of his natural faculties, 
(however important the knowledge of it may be,) 
he should be left so to discover for himself: — in 
short, that no further miraculous interference 
should take place, than is altogether indispensable. 
And if again we judge from observation, we know 
that a knowledge of all the arts of life was not 
divinely communicated. The first race of Mankind 
seem to have been placed merely in such a state 
as might enable and incite them to commence, and 
continue, a course of advancement. 

And to place Man in such a state. Errors re- 
seems in fact no more than analogous to T^^^J' 
what was done for the lower animals in NaiureP 
the mere act of creation ; considering how much 
more completely they are furnished with instincts 
than we are. To have left Man (as the brutes are 
left) in what is called a state of nature, i. e. in the 
condition of an adult who should have grown up 
totally without 'cultivation, would have been to 
leave him with his principal faculties not only 
imdeveloped, but without a chance of ever being 
developed ; which is not the case with the brutes. 
Such a procedure therefore would in reality not 
have been analogous to what takes place in respect 

I 2 
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of the lower animals, but would have been dispro- 
portionately disadvantageous to man. 

In fact, there is no good reason for calling the 
condition of the rudest savages " a state of nature," 
unless the phrase be used (as perhaps in strictness it 
ought) to denote merely ignorance of Arts, But to 
call theirs a state of Nature (as several writers have 
done) in the sense of " a natural state," is a use of 
language quite at variance with sound philosophy : 
as much so as the dreams of those who imagine 
this state to resemble the golden age of the poets, 
are at variance with well-ascertained facts. The 
peaceftd life and gentle disposition, the freedom 
from oppression, the exemption from selfishness 
and from evil passions, and the simplicity of cha- 
racter, of savages, have no existence but in the 
fictions of poets, and the fancies of vain speculators : 
nor can their mode of life be called, with any 
propriety, the natural state of man. A plant would 
not be said to be in its natural state, which was 
growing in a soil or cUmate that precluded it from 
putting forth the flowers and the fruit for which its 
organization was destined. No one who saw the 
pine growing near the boundary of perpetual snow 
on the Alps, stunted to the height of two or three 
feet, and struggUng to exist amidst rocks and 
glaciers, would describe that as the natural state of 
a tree, which in a more genial soil and climate, a 
little lower down, was found capable of rising to 
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the height of fifty or sixty yards. In like manner, 
the natural state of man must, according to all fair 
analogy, be reckoned not that in which his intellec- 
tual and moral growth are as it were stunted, and 
permanently repressed, but one in which his original 
endowjnents are, I do not say, brought to perfec- 
tion, but enabled to exercise themselves, and to 
expand, like the flowers of a plant ; and, especially, 
in which that characteristic of our species, the 
tendency towards progressive improvementy is per* 
mitted to come into play. 

Such, then, I say, seems to have been the statq 
in which the earliest race of mankind were placed 
by the Creator. 

What were their earliest inventions Scanty re- 
and discoveries, and in what order the cords of the 

. . earliest 

several arts ongmated, we have no hurmn 
means of ascertaining. The brief and *^^^^^*- 
scanty record of Genesis furnishes only a slight 
notice of two ; the working of metals, and the con- 
struction of musical instruments. The knowledge 
of fire must have been earlier ; but this was perhaps 
(agreeably to the tradition of the Heathen respect- 
ing Prometheus*) no human discovery, but a gift of 
Providefice, in the way of a revelation.f It does 
not seem likely, that man could have discovered (at 

♦ L c. The "Provident." 

t The Heathen Mythology contains, among a chaos of wild 
fables, some l)roken and scattered fragments, afl it were, of 
true history ; like the organic remedns of an ancient world, 
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least till after a very long series of years) I do not 
say fire, but the mea of fire. A volcanic eruption, 
or a confiagration by lightning, might have ex- 
hibited fire itself; but the untaught savage would 
have been more likely to fly from so tremendous an 
agent, than to attempt making it his servant. Let 
any one who judges otherwise inquire of those who, 
having had intercourse with savages, are aware what 
unthinking Beings they are ; and the result will, I 
suspect, be in favour of my conclusion. 

I hardly know what to conjecture respecting the 
domestication of some of the larger quadrupeds, 
such as the Ox and Bufialo, which, in a wild state, 
are so formidable, that the idea of making them 
servants seems unlikely to have occurred to a rude 
nation. In the Sandwich Islands there are wild 
cattle, descended from those brought by Europeans, 
which none of the natives, though aware of this 
descent from domestic animals, have ventured to 
attempt reclaiming. They regard them with terror, 
on account of their fierceness. Yet these Islanders 
are far from being in the condition of mere savages. 
They were, even when first discovered by Europeans, 
an agricultural People, and had domestic animals. 

A conjectural history of the probable origin of 
the various arts which are the most universal among 
mankind, would suggest much interesting specula- 
found dispersed, and often hard to be ascertained, in the midst 
of the strata formed from the deposits of a deluge. 
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tion. It is not of course my design to enter on an 
inquiry which would be m a great degree foreign to 
the subject before us. I will merely remark, that 
the more you speculate on this curious subject, the 
more you will be stnick with this consideration ; 
that many of the commonest arts, and which appear 
the simplest, and require but a very humble degree 
of intelligence for their exercise, are yet such, that 
we must suppose various accidents to have occurred, 
and to have been noted — ^many observations to have 
been made and combined — and many experiments to 
have been tried — ^in order to their being originally 
invented. And, as I have already observed, such arts 
will be found to exist among most savage nations, as 
appear beyond the ingenuity of savages to originate. 
And the difficulty must have been much greater, 
before the invention, and \hQ familiar me, of writ- 
ing, had enabled each generation to record for the 
use of the next, not only its discoveries, but its 
observations and incomplete experiments. It has 
often occurred to me, that the longevity of the 
antediluvians may have been a special provision to 
meet this difficulty, in those early ages which most 
needed such a help. Even now that writing is in 
use, a single individual, if he live long enough to 
follow up a train of experiments, has a great ad- 
vantage in respect of discoveries, over a mccession 
of individuals ; because he will recollect, when the 
occasion arises, many of his former observations. 
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and of the ideas that had occurred to his mind^ 
which, at the time, he had not thought worth 
recording. But previous to the use of writing, the 
advantage of being able to combine in one's own 
person the experience of several centuries, must 
have been of immense importance : and it was an 
advantage which the circumstances of the case 
seemed to require.* 

On the whole, then, it appears, that as soon, and 
only as soon, as Society has taken a certain step, 
and is enabled to start, as it were, from a certain 
point, viz. from such a condition nearly, as that in 
which the first generation appears to have been 
actually placed, then, and thenceforward, the 
tendency towards advancement comes into opera- 
tion, so far as it is not checked by external impedi- 
ments. The causes which tend to the gradual 
increase of wealth, in a ratio even greater than the 
increase of population, and to the growth of all that 
we call by the collective name " CiviUzation," are 
thenceforth at work ; with more or less certainty 
and rapidity, according as the obstacles are less or 
more powerful : and no boundary to the effects of 
these causes seems assignable. 

Some remarks on the principal steps of this pro- 
gress will occupy the next Lecture. 

* See the passage above cited (pp. 104, 105) from the 
Account of the New-Zealanders. 
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LECTUEE VL 

BEGINNING OF ADVANCES IN CIVILIZATION. 

Begiiming of the advance in Civilization — Origin of the Division of 
Labour — Origin of Money — ^Emulation — ^Public interest promoted 
by individuals destitute of public-spirit — Effects of the conduct of 
a Miser, in different states of Society. 

There is, as we have seen, a certain stage of 
civilization, though it may be difficult to determine 
precisely where it lies, which is necessary to the 
commencement of a course of improvement. A 
community placed in a condition short of this, and 
not aided from without, must, as experience has 
fully shewn, either remain stationary, or even 
sink deeper into barbarism. And when this point 
is once passed, the progress towards a higher state 
of civihzation, will, as far as it is not prevented by 
accidental obstacles, begin, and gradually continue. 
Society may be compared to those combustible 
substances which will never take fire spontaneously, 
but when once ignited will generate heat sufficient 
not only to keep up the combustion, but to bum 
with still increasing force. A human community 
requires, as it were, to be kindled, and requires no 
more. 
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Beginning Let a Nation, though still in a rude 
tJmei^civi' s*»*®; possess the knowledge of some of 
Uzation. the simplest and most essential arts — a 
certain degree of division of labour — and above all 
a recognition, and tolerable security, of property; 
and it will not fail, unless very grievously harassed 
by wars, inundations, or some such calamities, to 
increase its wealth, and to advance, more or less, in 
civiUzation. I have spoken of security of property 
as the most essential point, because, though no pro- 
gress can be made without a division of labour, this 
could neither exist without security of property, nor 
could fail to arise with it. No man, it is plain, could 
subsist by devoting himself either wholly or par- 
tially to the production of one kind of commodity, 
trusting to the supply of his other wants by ex- 
changing part of that commodity with his neigh- 
bours, unless he were allowed to keep it, and to 
dispose of it, as his own. On the other hand, let 
property be but established and secured, and the 
division of labour would be a natural and speedy 
result ; because the advantages of it to each indi- 
vidual, in each particular instance, would catch the 
attention of every one who possessed but a moderate 
degree of forethought. 

Origin of ^' ^^^^> ^^ treating of the advantages 

the division of the division of labour, has entirely 

our, omitted one, which is, in all respects, 

one of the most important, and, in giving rise to 
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the practice, clearly the most important of all. He 
dwells chiefly on the superior skill which a man 
acquires, in an occupation to which he has confined 
himself. This is undoubtedly a very great advan- 
tage ; but it is evidently such an effect of the divi- 
sion of labour, as could hardly be known but by 
experience ; since indeed it could not exist till some 
time had elapsed for the increased expertness to be 
acquired : it could not, consequently, in any instance, 
lead to the division of labour, till the practice had 
been in several instances established, and the im- 
provement in skill thence resulting become matter 
of common observation. But the advantage I am 
alluding to (in itself as important as any) is one 
which would readily be antidpatedy and would be 
obtained immediately ^ previous to any advancement 
in skill. The advantage I mean is, that in a great 
variety of cases, nearly the same time and labour 
are required to perform the same operation on a 
larger or on a smaller scale — to produce many 
things, or one, of the same kind. 

The most familiar instance of this, and the one 
most frequently adduced, is the carriage of letters. 
It makes very little difference of trouble, and none, 
of time, to carry one letter, or a whole parcel of 
letters, from one town to another ; and accordingly, 
though there is no particular skill requisite in this 
business, there is perhaps no one instance that more 
strikingly displays the benefit of the division of 
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labour than the establishment of the Post-office ; 
but for which, each person would have to despatch 
a special messenger whenever he wanted to commu- 
nicate with his friend at a distance. 

Extempo^ But the circumstance to which I am 
raneous ^qw particularly calling your attention, 

adoption of , _ 7.1.11., 

a dividon IS, that thts kmd of advantage is one 
of labour, ^hich would be immediate, and readily 
anticipated. In fact, a division of labour, with a 
view to it, is almost immediately adopted for the 
present occasion, on any emergency that arises, even 
when there is no peculiar fitness in eaoh person for 
his own department, and no thought of making the 
arrangement permanent. For instance, suppose a 
number of travellers proceeding through some nearly 
desert country, such as many parts of America, and 
journeying together in a kind of cafila or caravan for 
the sake of mutual security : when they came to a 
halting-place for the night, they would not fail to 
make some kind of extemporaneous arrangement, 
that some should unlade and fodder the cattle, 
while others should fetch fire- wood from the nearest 
thicket, and others, water from the spring : some in 
the mean time would be occupied in pitching the 
tents, or erecting sheds of boughs ; others in pre- 
paring food for the whole party ; while some again, 
with their arms in readiness, would be posted as 
sentinels in suitable spots, to watch that the rest 
might not be surprised by bands of robbers. It 
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would be evident to them that but for suet an ar- 
rangement, each man would have to go both to the 
spring for water, and to the wood for fuel — would 
have to prepare his own meal with almost as much 
trouble as it costs to dress food for the whole — and 
would have to perform all these tasks incumbered 
with his arms, and on the watch against a hostile 
attack. Of course, if some of our supposed party 
chanced to be by nature or by practice peculiarly 
qualified for some particular task, and others for 
another, these would be respectively allotted to them 
in preference ; but if there were no such inequaUty, 
the division would still take place, and the chief 
advantage of it would still be felt. 

Such a case as this exhibits an instance of what 
may be called a temporary Community, contaraing 
a distribution of labourers iuto several departments, 
which have a considerable correspondence with the 
different trades and occupations that are perma- 
nently established. Oneportionof the members of a 
community are employed to protect the rest from 
violence; another, to provide them with food; another, 
to construct their habitations ; and so of the rest. 

But in order to the existence of such 

Mecognv- 
a state of things, it is necessary (as I tion of pro-^ 

have said) that property should be re- ^^fj^^^ 

cognised, and should be tolerably well «^o^ of 

secured. " It is this main spring," (says ^^* 

Bp. Sumner, in the second volume of the Records 
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of the Creation,) " which keeps the arts and civilized 
industry in motion. *The first, who having en- 
closed a spot of ground, has taken upon himself to 
assert, This is mine, and has remained undisturbed 
in the possession of it, gives a new aspect to the 
society," and lays the foundation, not of crimes, and 
wars, and murders, as Rousseau proceeds to say, as 
if these were unknown to the savage ; but of im- 
provement and civilization. 

"Man is easily brought and quickly reconciled 
to labour; but he does not undertake it gratuitously. 
If he is in possession of immediate ease, he can only 
be induced to relinquish that present akivantage 
by the allurement of expected gain. Gratification, 
which in some degree or other forms the chief ex- 
citement of civilized life, is almost unknown to the 
savage. The only stimulus felt by him, is that of 
necessity. He is impelled by hunger to hunt for 
subsistence, and by cold to provide against the 
rigour of the seasons. When his stock of provision 
is laid in, his rude clothing prepared, and his cabin 
constructed, he relapses into indolence; for the 
wants of necessity are supplied, and the stimulus 
which urged him is removed. However experienced 
he may be in the preparation of skins for clothing 
or of reeds for building, beyond the wants of his 
own family he has no demand for ingenuity or skill; 
for the equality of property has confined each man's 
possessions to the bare necessaries of life ; and though 
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he were to employ his art in providing for his whole 
tribe, they have nothing to offer him in exchange. 
As long as this state of things continues, it is plain 
that we can expect neither improvement of art nor 
exertion of industry. Whatever is fabricated, will 
be fabricated with almost equal rudeness, whilst 
each individual supplies his own wants; and he will 
continue to supply them as long as the wants of the 
society are limited to the demands of nature. An 
inteUigent traveller who had an opportunity of ob- 
serving this on the spot, remarks exactly to the 
point, that ' the Indians of Guiana have no interest 
in the accumulation of property, and, therefore, are 
not led to labour in order to attain wealth. Living 
under the most perfect equality, they are not im- 
pelled to industry by that spirit of emulation, which 
in society leads to great and unwearied toil.* 

" But as soon as it has been agreed, by a com- 
pact of whatever kind, that the property before 
belonging to the community at large, shaU be 
divided among the individuals who compose it, and 
that whatever each of them shall hereafter obtain, 
shaU be considered as his exclusive possession ; the 
effect of this division will shew that industry re- 
quires no other stimulus than a reward proportioned 
to its exertion. 

"We have an instance in the natives of the 
Pellew Islands, who, deprived as they were of aU 
external advantages, afford a most decisive contrast 
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to the inactivity of the American tribes* Before 
their accidental discovery in 1783, they had enjoyed 
no intercourse with civiKzed nations, had no ac- 
quaintance with the use of iron, or the cultivation 
of com, or regular manufacture. But they had 
been fortunate in the establishment of a division of 
ranks, ascending from the servant to the king ; and 
a division of property, rendering not only ' every 
man's house, furniture, or canoe, his own, but also 
the land allotted to him as long as he occupied and 
cultivated it/ The eflFect of this is distinguishable 
in habits so different from those hitherto repre- 
sented, that ' the portion of time each family could 
spare from providing fol* their natural wants, was 
passed in the exercise of such little arts, as, while 
they kept thiem active and industrious, administered 
to their convenience and comfort/ Here also were 
no traces of that want of curiosity, which all travel- 
lers remark as so extraordinary in America. In- 
dustry had sharpened their minds. The natives 
were constantly interested in obtaining every infor- 
mation respecting the English tools and work- 
manship/' 

I need not cite more from a book probably so 
well known to inost of you; and will therefore 
only observe, that the whole chapter * is weU worth 
a re-perusal, with a view to the point now before 
us. 

* Chap. iii. Part ii. 
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When then this distribution of employments had 
been established, the benefits resulting from it would 
be so obvious, that it would tend towards a continual 
increase : the benefits, I mean, to each individual ; 
who would discover, without any extraordinary 
sagacity, that he could much more amply supply 
his own wants, by directing his whole or his chief 
attention to one, or to a few, kinds of emplojnuent, 
and receiving from his neighbours in return the 
firuits of their industry, than by himself providing 
directly for all his own wants. As for the benefit 
to the community thence resulting, that, as I re- 
marked in a former Lectiu'e, is a provision of 
Divine Wisdom : it is not necessary, nor is it 
usually the case, that each who labours in his own 
department, should be stimulated to do so by 
public-spirit, or should even perceive and contem- 
plate (as in the case of our supposed little party of 
travellers) the benefit he is conferring on the rest. 

In proportion then as the division of Origin of 
labour was extended, exchanges would ^'^*^- 
become more and more frequent. For, diversity 
of production is evidently the foundation of ex- 
change ; since, as long as each individual provides 
for all his own wants, and only for them, he will 
have nothing to part with, and nothing to receive. 
Barter then having become a customary transaction, 
would naturally be superseded, in the progress of 
society, by the employment of some kind of Money. 
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I do not design to enter at present on the multi- 
farious and important inquiries which pertain to the 
subject of Money. It will suffice for our present 
purpose to state, that by Money, I mean, any com- 
modity in general request, which is received in 
exchange for other commodities, not fot the purpose 
of being directly used by the party receiving it, 
(for that is Barter,) but for the purpose of being 
again parted with in exchange for something else. 
It is not the very commodity which the party wants, 
or expects hereafter to want ; but it is a security or 
pledge {pXov eyyvriiiay according to Aristotle) that he 
may obtain that commodity whenever he wants it, 
from those who have it to spare. The Herdsman 
who needed, or expected hereafter to need, a supply 
of com, might, if he could not otherwise arrange an 
exchange, be willing to part with some of his cattle 
for cloth of which he had no need, in the ex- 
pectation of being able to exchange that again for 
com, with some one who either needed the cloth, 
or would accept it in the same manner as he had 
done. The cloth would serve the purpose of money, 
till it should reach the hands of one who designed 
to keep it for his own use. And there are some 
parts of Africa, it appears, where pieces of cloth 
of a certain definite size and quality constitute the 
current coin, if I may so speak, of the country. 
In other parts again of Africa, wedges of salt are 
said to be applied to the same purpose. 
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But the herdsman would probably prefer receiv- 
ing in this manner, instead of any articles of food 
or clothing which he did not himself need, some 
ornamental article in general request, such as a 
bracelet or necklace, of gold, silver, or valued shells 
or stones ; not only as less bulky and less perish- 
able, but because these could be med by him in the 
only way they can be used, viz. for the purpose of 
display, till he should have occasion to pturt with 
them ; and could then be parted with without any 
inconvenience. Accordingly the prevailing tend- 
ency has always been to adopt as a medium of 
exchange, in preference to all others, articles of an 
ornamental character, prized for their beauty and 
rarity ; such as the silver and gold which have long 
been much the most extensively used for this 
purpose — ^the cowry-shells, admired for making 
necklaces, and very generally used as money 
throughout an extensive region in Africa — ^the 
porcellane shells employed in like manner in some 
parts of the East Indies, and the wampum of some 
of the native American Indians, which consists of a 
kind of bugles wrought out of shells, and used both 
as an ornament and as money. 

Articles of this kind, as traific increased, would 
come to be collected and stored up in much greater 
quantities than their original destination for pur- 
poses of ornament could have called for ; but it is 
from that, no doubt, that they must originally have 

k2 
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been in demand ; since it is inconceivable that all 
the members of any one commmiity, much less, 
various nations, should in the first instance have 
made a formal agreement arbitrarily to attach a 
value to something which had not been before at 
all regarded by them. It is said, that at this day 
among some half-civilized nations, the women 
adorn themselves with strings of gold coins. But 
silver plate, and gold or gilt ornaments, are I 
believe in use, and that, to a very large amount, 
among all nations who employ those metals as 
money. Some years ago I remember hearing an 
estimate of the gold annually consumed in gilding 
alone, in the one town of Birmingham, as amount- 
ing to one thousand pounds weight, or about 
£50,000 worth. 

When then property was secured, and when 
exchanges were facilitated by the intervention of 
money, the use of this medium would react on the 
division of labour, and extend it ; because, then, 
any one who could produce any commodity in 
general request, would be sure of employing himself 
beneficially in producing it, even though the 
particular persons who wanted that commodity, 
could not supply him in return with the precise 
articles he had need of. They would now be 
able to purchase it of him for that in exchange 
for which he might procure from others what he 
wanted. 
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As wealth increased, the continued 
stimulus of emulation would make each 
man strive to surpass, or at least not fall below, his 
neighbours, in this. I say, ** the continued stimvlus 
of emulation,*' because it is important to keep in 
mind, that the selfishness — the envy — the injustice 
and baseness of every kind, which we so often see 
called forth in the competitions of worldly-minded 
men, are not to be attributed to the increase of 
national wealth. Among poor and barbarian na^ 
tions, (as I formerly remarked,) we may find as 
much avarice, fraud, vanity, and envy, called forth, 
in reference perhaps to a string of beads, a hatchet, 
or a musket, as are to be found in wealthier com- 
munities. 

The desire of wealth (which has no name, except 
those denoting its vicious excess. Avarice or Covet- 
ousness,) and Emulation, — ^the desire of equalling 
or surpassing others, are, neither of them, in them«* 
selves, either virtuous or vicious. A desire of gain, 
which is either excessive, or has only selfish grati-» 
fication in view, is base and odious: when the 
object is to keep one's family from want and 
dependence, it is commendable ; when wealth is 
sought as a means of doing extensive good, the 
pursuit is noble. Emulation, again, when it dege- 
nerates into Envy, is detestable ; — ^when directed to 
trifling objects, contemptible; — when duly con* 
trolled, and directed to the best objects, though it 
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does not of itself furnish the noblest and purest 
motive, it is a useful and honourable ally of virtue. 
And, in both cases, there are, between the highest 
and the basest motives, almost infinite gradations 
and intermixtures. But the point to which I wish 
to call your attention, as most pertinent to the pre- 
sent inquiry, is, that by the wise and benevolent 
arrangement of Providence, even those who are 
thinking only of their own credit and advantage, 
are, in the pursuit of these selfish objects, led, 
unconsciously, to benefit others. The pubhc wel- 
fare is not left to depend merely on the operation of 
pubhc-spirit. The husbandman and the weaver 
exert their utmost industry and ingenuity, to in- 
crease the produce of the earth and of the loom ; 
each, that he may be enabled to command for him- 
self a better share of other productions ; but in so 
doing, they cause the conmiunity to be better fed, 
and better clothed. And the eflFort of each man, 
with a view to his own credit, to rise, or at least not 
to sink, in society, causes, when it becomes generaly 
the whole Society to rise in wealth. 

And the progress thus occasioned by emulation^ 
is indefinite ; because the object aimed at by each 
of a great number, viz. superiority to the rest, can 
never be attained by all of them. If men^s desires 
were limited to a supply of the necessaries and com- 
monest comforts of life, their efforts to attain this 
would indeed bring the society up to a certain 
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point, but would not necessarily tend to advance it 
any further; because it is conceivable that this 
object might be attained by all; and if it were, the 
society might thenceforward continue stationary. 
But when a great proportion of its members are 
striving, each, to attain, not merely an absolute, 
but a comparative, degree of wealth, there must 
always be many, who, though they do advance, will 
yet remain in the same position relative to their 
neighbours, who are equally advancing ; and thus 
the same stimulus will continue to operate from 
generation to generation. The race never comes to 
an end, while the competitors are striving, not to 
reach a certain fixed goal, but, each, either perma- 
nently to keep a-head of the rest, or at least, not to 
be among the hindmost.* 

All this, it may be said, is but a melancholy 
though true description, of the mean and silly 
ambition of mankind. 

It would be more suitable to an Ethical treatise, 

* Hence Mandeville calls " Content, the bane of industry ;'^ 
playing on the double meaning of the word " content." He 
who has attained the power of commanding with ease a supply 
of all that he wishes for, and is conteTU, in the sense of desiring 
nothing further, is not likely to be industrious. But one who 
is exerting himself all his life in the pursuit of fresh and fresh 
advancement, whether in Wealth, Learning, Fame, Virtue, or 
any other object, is not necessarily discorUented, and unhappy. 
On the contrary, a pursuit seems a main ingredient in happi- 
ness. 
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than to these Lectures, to discuss the question as to 
the degrees of attention to worldly objects which 
may be allowable, or, more or less, foolish, or sinful. 
A decision of these questions is not at all necessary 
with a view to the particular point now more im- 
mediately before us. For that, it is sufficient if we 
keep in mind, what has been already observed, 
that a devotedness to temporal objects is no charac- 
teristic of a more wealthy and civilized, as distin- 
guished from a more barbarian, state of society. 
Emulation, though directed to diflferent objects, is 
found among savages, except when they are indulg- 
ing in apathetic indolence, or gross sensuality. 
But there is this important difference; that in 
civilized life it is frequently directed (however 
seldom in comparison of what it should be) to 
many nobler objects, of which the savage cannot 
even form any conception; and again, that even 
when merely selfish, it tends (without design on the 
part of the individual) to produce many beneficial 
results to the Society, which it does not produce, 
or in a far less degree, among savages. 

The same may be said of the desire of gain. 
The savage is commonly found to be covetous, fre- 
quently rapacious, when his present inclination 
impels him to seek any object which he needs, or 
which his fancy is set on. He is not indeed so 
steady or ^o provident, in his pursuit of gain, as the 
civilized man; but this is from the general un- 
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steadiness and improvidence of his character; not 
from his being engrossed by higher pursuits. What 
keeps him poor, in addition to want of skill and 
insecurity of property, is not a philosophical con- 
tempt of riches, but a love of sluggish torpor and of 
present gratification. The same may be said of 
such persons as constitute the dregs of a civilized 
community; they are idle, thoughtless, improvi- 
dent ; but thievish. Melancholy as it is to see, as 
we may, for instance, in our own country, multi- 
tudes of Beings of such high qualifications and such 
high destination as Man, absorbed in the pursuit of 
merely external and merely temporal objects — oc* 
cupied in schemes for attaining wealth and worldly 
aggrandisement, vnthout any higher views in pur- 
suing them, — we must remember that the savage is 
not above such a life, but below it. It is not from 
preferring virtue to wealth — the goods of the mind 
to those of fortune — ^the next world to the present — 
that he takes so httle thought for the morrow; 
but, from want of forethought and of habitual self- 
command. The civilized man, too often, directs 
these qualities to an unworthy object ; the- savage, 
universally, is deficient in the qualities themselves. 
The one is a stream flowing, too often, in a wrong 
channel, and which needs to have its course altered; 
the other is a stagnant pool. 

Errors are often committed in the estimate either 
of national or of individual character, by those who 
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confound together qualities that are in some respects 
similar; or at least suppose them to imply each 
other. They imagine, for instance, that one who is 
recklessly profuse must be free from sordid cupi- 
dity ;: — that credulity and incaution imply a frank^ 
open, sincere character, incapable of falsehood, and 
of crafty and deliberate treachery ; and that a liabi- 
lity to violent ebullitions of passion, must be accom- 
panied with something of generosity, and is at least 
incompatible with insidious malice. All such ex- 
pectations however are contradicted by the charac- 
ter of most savages, and of such persons as have in 
them something of the barbarian character. 

Fuhlic tTir -^^^ I am so far from attributing to 
terest pro- Man, as a merit, the benefits which, in 
rSLz« a» advanced stage of society, he confers 
destitute of on the community, that, on the con- 

puhlic-mirU. . , . , t • h 

trary, the very pomt 1 am especially 
dwelling on is, the beneficent wisdom of Provi- 
dence, in directing towards the public good the 
conduct of those, who, even when not basely selfish, 
are yet not impelled to the course they pursue by 
patriotic motives. 

A man, for instance, who has accumulated wealth, 
as in the progress of Society naturally takes place, 
more and more, may be so selfishly disposed, that 
he would willingly consume his whole revenue him- 
self, without a thought of benefiting others. But 
though there are various modes of expenditure. 
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some more and some less beneficial to the Public, 
in which Jie may employ it, it is hardly possible for 
him to keep it entirely to himself. Directly or 
iadirectly he will always be feeding labourers with 
it. He may employ them in producing something 
which will add to the stock of national wealth ; in 
which case he will be enriching the community; 
but if he employ them in making lace, or diving for 
pearls, to add to the splendour of his dress, or m 
pulling down his house, and rebuilding it after 
some fancy of his own, or in waiting at his table, 
still he maintains them. And though it is a mis- 
take (a very common one, by the way, and which 
hereafter it will be necessary to treat of) to suppose, 
that, in all this, he is a benefactor to the commu- 
nity, by furnishing employment, still he is at least 
no more consuming his revenue himself, than if he 
had thought fit to give it away to the same number 
of persons; — to bestow on those, who are now 
employed in labouring for him, the bread they eat, 
leaving them to sit idle. The only difference is, 
that they are at work instead of doing nothing, and 
that they feel that they earn their own bread, in- 
stead of being fed by charity. It is only when a 
rich man lays down in forest, like WiUiam the Con- 
queror, a quantity of fertile land, or in some such 
way diminishes human subsistence, that his wealth 
is detrimental to the community. 

And this is one of the points connected with our 
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present subject, which is at once so simple, as to be 
easily explained to the labouring classes, and of 
high importance for them to understand. For at 
the first glance, they are apt to imagine, when they 
see a rich man whose income is a hundred times as 
much as suffices to maintain a poor man's family, 
that if he were stripped of all, and his wealth 
divided, a hundred poor families additional might 
thus obtain subsistence; which, it is plain, would 
not be the case, even when the income was spent 
in such ostentatious and selfish vanity, as I have 
been alluding to. 

But, in fact, a very large portion of the wealth 
that exists in a country, is employed in procuring a 
further increase of wealth; in other words, is 
employed as Capital. 

It would be premature to enter at present on a 
discussion of the nature of Capital, and the various 
questions connected with it. But it is sufficiently 
evident for our present purpose, that wealth is 
employed, and is a most important agent, for the 
production of wealth : so important indeed, that the 
first beginnings of it must have been attained with 
extreme difficulty, since labour is comparatively 
inefficient without it. Com is raised by labour; but 
corn is needed both to sow the land, and to support 
the labourer till the harvest is ripe : the tools with 
which he works are produced by other tools : the 
handle of the axe with which he fells the wood. 
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came from the wood ; and the iron of it was dug 
from the mine with iron implements. We hardly 
know how to estimate the impediments to the few 
first steps, when stakes and sharp stones were the 
tools, and the labourer's subsistence consisted in the 
spontaneous products of the earth, and the flesh of 
wild animals. But it is plain, that each succeeding 
step must have been easier, and at the same time 
more effective; till at length the various contriv- 
ances for abridging labour, that is, rendering labour 
incomparably more productive, enabled a large 
portion of the community to live exempt from all 
share in the labour of producing the necessaries of 
life; while yet the whole population, though im- 
mensely increased in numbers, were better fed, 
clothed, and lodged, than any had been, in that 
earlier stage, when every one without exception 
was compelled to labour for his daily food. 

And it is remarkable, that the ten- Effect of ihe 
dency which the conduct of individuals conduct of a 
m pursumg then: own pnvate ends, even ^if^ent 
when these ends are purely selfish, has, «^*^ ^f ^o- 

ciiCtv 

towards promoting the interest of the 
community, is more and more developed, as society 
advances. Take, for example, the case of a Miser; 
one whose selfishness takes the turn of a love of 
hoarding. Such a person, though his individual 
character is of course every where the same, is yet, 
in respect of the effects of his conduct on others. 
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very different in different stages of society. You 
will perceive, on a little reflection, that in a com- 
munity where commercial transactions are yet in a 
rude state, the conduct of a miser is detrimental to 
the Public ; while in one that is in a more advanced 
stage, he is rather benefiting others by the sacrifice 
of his own comforts. 

In former times, the Miser withdrew from use 
such articles as constituted the wealth of the com- 
munity; such as com, clothing, implements and 
furniture of various kinds, and above all, as the least 
perishable and least bulky, gold and silver and 
jewels. All these things, even if not kept till 
spoilt, or hidden so as to be permanently lost, were 
at least withdrawn during his life-time from the 
enjoyment of the conununity ; which would supply 
the deficiency either directly by the labour of its 
own members, or by exchanging with other nations 
the produce of that labour.* 

* This, by the way, suggests a sure method of obtaining, 
what was so long sought by legislators, a general " favourable 
balance of trade" in the country. If a quantity of gold and 
silver be annually buried, a constant importation will ensue, 
of these metals, in exchange for other commodities, to supply 
the demand for bullion thus created. 

Such is supposed to have been the condition, till within 
these few years, of the Peninsula of India ; which was con- 
stantly receiving and absorbing a vast amount of silver ; the 
insecurity of property (till lately) leading to the practice of 
this kind of hoarding. 

In this way, or again, by an immense annual consumption 
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Some few instances occur, even in such a state of 
society as ours, of this kind of hoarding ; but they 
are very rare, and generally on a very small scale, 
being chiefly found among the lowest orders. 

On the other hand, in countries as far advanced 
in commercial transactions as almost the whole of 
Europe is, it may be said that, with hardly any 
exceptions, hoarding withdraws nothing from the 
public use. If the miser is engaged in any kind of 
business, he lives himself indeed (as in the other 
case) on a miserable pittance ; but his desire of gain 
naturally prompts him to add continually his profits 
to his capital ; which is a part of the capital of the 
country, viz. of the stock that is euiployed profit- 
ably, in producing more commodities ; which are 
used by others, though the owner will not indulge 
himself with them. If he is not himself engaged 
in business, it comes to the same thing ; for in that 
case he lends to others, for the sake of increasing 
his store; and continues to invest in like manner 
the interest they pay him. And it makes no dif- 
ference whether he lends to individuals, or invests 
his money in government-securities ; for since, in 

of gold and silver in gilding and plating, &c. (and in no other 
way,) it is possible for a country to maintain a permanently 
"favourable balance of trade" with all the world : i, e, to im- 
port every year, on the whole, a less amount of other articles 
than it exports, receiving the difference in gold and silver. 
See "Senior on the Transmission of the precious Metals." 
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the latter case, the total amount of govemment- 
securities is not increased, (the national debt re- 
maining the same,) every purchase he makes sets free 
an equal amoimt, which is sure to find its way into 
the hands of some private borrower ; and, generally 
speaking, of one who will employ this borrowed 
q;&;^\\A prod/actively y in trade, agriculture, and manu- 
factures. Whereas if he had lived in what is called 
a liberal style, most of what he has thus laid by 
would have been expended unproductively, in sump- 
tuous dinners, the services of menials, race-horses, 
hounds, and the like ; all of which would have left 
behind no increase of the capital of the country. 

The individuals, however, who borrow the miser's 
money, not only owe him no thanks, as he had not 
their benefit in view, but are in most instances un- 
able even to refer that benefit to him. We can no 
more trace the actual progress of each sum that is 
thus thrown into the general capital of the country, 
than of the drops of water of each shower that 
falls into the ocean ; though it is demonstrable that 
the whole mass of waters must be increased by just 
so much. 

Some points connected with the subject I have 
now briefly touched on, may, perhaps, present diffi- 
cidties to such as have not been in the habit of 
pursuing such inquiries. I shall take occasion to 
advert to these points hereafter in their proper 
place. But this slight notice of the subject was 
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introduced here, merely as aflfording a striking in- 
stance of the manner iu which, by the wise arrange- 
ments of Providence, not only seK-interest, but in 
some instances even the most sordid selfishness, ai*e 
made, in an advanced stage of society, to conduce 
to public prosperity. 

I am indeed far enough from holding with Maur 
deville, that on the whole, private vices conduce to 
public prosperity. The Spendthrift often diminishes 
it ; and even the Miser, though his evil disposition 
is generally turned by an over-ruling Providence to 
a good end, yet might lay out his money much more 
beneficially still, if he were to receive the endowment 
of judicious public-spirit. 

But the circumstance to which I wish to direct 
your attention, is, the general tendency — a tendency 
often interrupted and impeded indeed by human 
faults and follies — but not wholly or chiefly depend- 
ing for its operation on human \drtue and wisdom 
— ^towards the advancement of national wealth. The 
disturbing forces, as they may be called, of wars, 
and tumults, and misgovemment, I have not thought 
it necessary to dwell upon in the outset. The cha- 
racter and direction of the moving principle of a 
machine, should be first understood generally, be- 
fore we attend to the impediments of friction and 
the resistance of the air. And that in spite of all 
impediments, the tendency I have been speaking of 
does exist, and produce immensely important results, 

L 
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every one must perceive, who contemplates, for in- 
stance, the present condition of this island, as com- 
pared with what it was when our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors were first settled in it. 

As to the connexion of what is usually called 
naiional prosperity, with the advancement of dvili- 
zation, in the highest and most proper sense — and 
as to the question, how far Dr. Mandeville's doctrine, 
or its opposite, is true, that Virtue is unfavourable 
to national Wealth, and national Wealth to Virtue 
— although I have slightly adverted to the subject 
already, and shall from time to time recur to it as 
occasion may require — ^this, is the subject which 
will occupy the next Lecture. 
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PROGRESS OF SOCIETY IN WEALTH. 

Progress of Society in Wealth, considered as to its bearing on public 
morals — ^Progress of Knowledge — ^Antecedent probabilities tbat this 
should be favourable to moral improvement — ^Demoralizing effects 
of Famines — and of barbarian Invasions — What steps should be 
taken by those who think increase of wealth unfavourable to vir- 
tue — Causes which have led to this opinion : poetical descriptions 
— Absolute amount of vice, greatest in populous regions — ^and 
apparent amount greater still. 

It appears that Society, when once Progrm 
placed in a position removed a certain ^^^^^^ ^^m- 
degree above utter barbarism, has a ten- sjdered as to 

1 « ' ' .'1. 1.' itshearingon 

dency, so far as wars, unwise mstitutions, ^^^^ ^. 
imperfect and oppressive laws, and other ^^' 
such obstacles, do not interfere, to advance, in 
Wealth and in the Arts which pertain to human 
Kfe and enjoyment. 

How far such an advancement is favourable or 
unfavourable to that higher and better kind of 
Civihzation which consists in moral elevation and 
improvement, is a digressive indeed, but a very 
important, inquiry, and one intimately connected at 
least, with the subject before us. 

At first, the division of labour would be but 
L 2 
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imperfect, and mutual intercourse between different 
parts of the country, difficult and limited. In each 
of the scattered villages, several different arts would 
be exercised, with a very humble degree of skill, by 
the same person. Much labour would be wasted, 
through the want of tools, the clumsiness of imple- 
ments, and the unskilfulness of workmen; and 
though the total produce of labour would be far 
less in proportion than in such a country, for in- 
stance, as ours, there would be a much smaller pro- 
portion of persons who could enjoy an exemption 
from bodily labour; and the leisure again which 
some would enjoy, would conduce, but in a compa- 
ratively small degree, to their intellectual advance- 
ment; from their living within a confined circle, 
and wanting, in great measure, the excitement and 
the help of mutual communication. 

Progress of Subsequently, the advances which 
Knowledge. ^Quld be madie in respect of each of 
these points, would all re-act on each other. In^ 
creasing division of labour, would lead to an 
increase of exchanges, and this, to the employment 
of money ; and these latter improvements would, 
in turn, promote the first. All of these causes 
would tend to produce and to improve, roads^ 
canals, and also navigation, and other means erf 
conveyance for goods and persons; and this facili- 
tation of intercourse again, both within the country, 
and with foreign nations, would re-act upon its 
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causes, and accelerate that increase of capital from 
which it had sprung. 

And thus a larger proportion of the Community, 
and that of a much . more numerous Community, 
would be at leisure from mere mechanical toil, and 
would be enabled to turn their attention to some 
more refined sources of enjoyment than mere 
sensual indulgence ; while their mutual intercourse 
would at once facilitate the improvement of their 
faculties by mutual collision, and at the same time 
direct the emulation of many of them into a new 
channel. Some, indeed, of the wealthier members 
of the Community would vie with each other 
merely in sumptuous feasts, and splendour of dress, 
or in the most frivolous accomplishments: but 
others again would be incited to direct, either their 
chief attention, or, at least, some part of it, towards 
the pursuit of knowledge ; either with a view to 
some practical end, or for its own sake. 

And here, again, we may perceive the beneficent 
wisdom of Providence, in not making the public 
good dependent on pure pubUc-spirit. He who 
labours to acquire, and then to communicate, im- 
portant knowledge, solely, or principally, with a 
view to the benefit of his fellow-creatures, is a 
character more admirable than it is common. 
Knowledge would not have made the advance3 it 
has, if it had been promoted only by such persons. 
Far the greater part of it may be considered as the 
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gift, not of human, but of divine, benevolence; 
v^hich has implanted in man a thirst after know- 
ledge for its own sake, accompanied with a sort of 
instinctive deske to impart it. For I think there is 
in man, independent of the desire of admiration, 
(called, in its faulty excess. Vanity^ which is a most 
powerful stimulus to the acquisition and propaga- 
tion of knowledge — ^independent of this, I say, 
there is, connected with the desire of gaining 
knowledge, a desire (founded, I imagine, on 
Sympathy) of communicating it to others, as an 
ultimate end. This, and also the love of display, 
are, no doubt, inferior motives, and will be super- 
seded by a higher principle, in proportion as the 
individual advances in moral excellence. These 
motives constitute, as it were, a kind of scaffolding, 
which should be taken down by Uttle and httle, as 
the perfect building advances, but which is of in- 
dispensable use till that is completed. To these 
inferior motives then, (which those who dehght in 
degrading human nature, by applying to each 
propensity a name implying something faulty or 
contemptible, would call, Curiosity and Vanity,) — 
to these, with an intermixture greater or less of 
higher motives, we owe the chief part of the pro- 
gress of society in knowledge. 

Ulterior objects of utility do also contribute to 
supply motives. It is proverbial, that " Necessity 
is the Mother of Invention : " but the inventions 
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thence originating will usually be of a simple and 
rude character. The barbarous and semi-barbarous 
nations, which are the most necessitous — the most 
frequently impelled to exert their faculties under 
this harsh instructress, have little to boast of in 
their contrivances, compared with those which arise 
in a more advanced stage of society. On those, 
however, who are not under the pressure of mere 
necessity, the desire of gain has often operated to 
sharpen their faculties and to extend their know- 
ledge. But it is not solely, or even chiefly, by an 
ulterior view to profit, that jnen have been incited 
to the pursuit of knowledge. On the contrary, it 
is, as Cicero observes, when men are released from 
the avocations of necessary business, that they are 
especially led to fix their desires on the hearing, the 
learning, the investigating, of whatever is attractive 
through its intrinsic grandeur or its novelty. 
''Cum sumus necessariis negotiis curisque vacui, 
tum, avemus aliquid videre, audire, ac discere ; 
cognitionemque rerum aut occultarum, aut admira- 
bilium, ad beate vivendum necessariam ducimus." 

Accordingly, many of the discoveries which have 
proved the most useful, were probably the result of 
investigations not conducted with a view to utility. 
Those who first watched the eclipses of Jupiter's 
satellites, had probably no thought of the im- 
portant aid to navigation to which their observa- 
tions were to lead. But indirectly, and as 
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subsidiary to the thirst fwr knowledge, the desire 
of gain has led to very important results in this 
branch of improvement. The most important, 
perhaps, of all inventions, is that of paper, suffi- 
ciently cheap to allow of its general use ; for the 
introduction of printing would speedily spring from 
this, to meet the demand for books ; and indeed, 
some contrivance of the nature of printing is ex- 
tremely obvious, and, though in an imperfect state, 
was known long before; but could never be 
extensively appUed, till a sufficiently cheap material 
for books should be invented. Now these arts 
were probably devised with a view to the profit of 
the inventors ; but it was the demand for literary 
productions that must have held out the hope of 
this profit. 

Knowledge then, and intellectual cultivation and 
;refinement, being thus advanced, would, from the 
nature of the case, continually tend, as well as 
national wealth, towards a still further increase, 
without any limits that we are able to assign. 

Antecedent And such a state of things one would 
CS^^ certainly, at the first glance, expect to 
shovM he be, on the whole, favourable rather than 
to^nwral iwr ^^*» *^ *^^ moral improvement of man- 
provement. kind. The presumptions are manifestly 
on the afiirmative side. For in the first place, there is 
one antecedent presumption, from what we know of 
the divine dispensations, both ordinary and extra- 
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ordinary. I am aware, what caution is called for in 
any attempt to reason a priori from our notions of 
the character and designs of the Supreme Being. 
But in this case there is a clear analogy before us. 
,We know that God placed the Human Species in 
such a situation, and endued them with such 
faculties and propensities, as would infallibly tend 
to the advancement of Society in wealth, and in all 
the arts of life ; instead of either creating Man a 
different kind of Being, or leaving him in that wild 
and uninstructed state, from which, as we have 
seen, he could never have emerged. Now if the 
natural consequence of this advancement be a con- 
tinual progress from bad to worse — ^if the increase 
of wealth, and the development of the intellectual 
powers, tend, not to the improvement, but rather to 
the depravation, of the moral character — ^we may 
safely pronounce this to be at variance with all 
analogy ; — a complete reversal of every other ap- 
pointment that we see throughout creation. And 
it is completely at variance with the revealed wiU of 
God. For, the great impediments to the progress 
I am speaking of are, war, and dissension of every 
kind, — insecurity of property — ^indolence, and neg- 
lect of providing for ourselves, and for those 
dependent on us. Now God has forbidden Man 
to kilJi and to steal; He has inculcated on him 
gentleness, honesty, submission to lawful authority, 
and industry in providing for his own household. 
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If therefore the advancement in national wealth, — 
which is found to be, by the appointment of Provi- 
dence, the result of obedience to these precepts — 
if, I say, this advancement naturally tends to 
counteract that improvement of the moral character, 
which the same God has pointed out to us as the 
great business of this life, it is impossible to avoid 
the conclusion, that He has given contradictory 
commands ; — ^that He has directed us to pursue a 
course of action, which leads to an end the very 
opposite of what we are required by Himself to 
aim at. 

Man's evil In the next place, it may be observed, 
prop^ks ^^^^^ ^ ^^^ tendencies towards selfish- 

t/€SS Tfl'lS'' 

chievousas ness and rapacity — cruelty — deceit — 

natural i-, j n j.i_ • • j. • 

wealth in- seusuality — and all other vices, exist m 
creases. aU mankind in every state of society; 

so, the counteracting and restraining principles, of 
Prudence, Morality, and Rehgion, will have the less 
or the more sway, (speaking generally, and taking 
a society in the mass,) according as each society is 
less or more advanced from a state of rude and 
barbarian ignorance. Savages, it should be remem- 
bered, and all men in proportion as they approach 
the condition of savages, are men in respect of their 
passions, while, in intellect, they are children. 
Those who speak of a state of nature, i. e. of 
uncultivated nature, as one of pure and virtuous 
simplicity, and regard vice as something introduced, 
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imported, and artificial, are ignorant of what they 
might learn from observation, and even from con- 
sciousness, as well as from Scripture — ^the corruption 
of human nature. The actual existence of this — 
the proneness, i. e. of Man to let the baser pro- 
pensities bear rule over Reason and Conscience, and 
to misdirect his conduct accordingly — this cor- 
ruption, or original-sin, or frailty, or sinfulness, or 
whatever name it may be called by, is, I say, in 
respect of its actual existence, not a matter of 
Revelation, (any more than that the sun gives light 
by day,) but of experience. What Revelation does 
teach us is, that it is not to be accounted for merely 
by bad education, unwise laws, excess of artificial 
refinement, or any such cause, but arises from some- 
thing inherent in the human breast ; inasmuch aa 
we have before us the recorded case of those who 
fell from a state of innocence, when none of those 
other causes existed. 

Human nature then being such, it is idle to 
expect that it will remain pure by being merely 
left uncultivated ;— that noxious weeds will not 
spring up in it, unless the seeds of them are 
brought, and artificially sown. The contrivance 
mentioned by Herodotus of that Queen of Babylon, 
who removed every night the bridge over the 
Euphrates, that the inhabitants of the opposite 
sides might not pass over to rob each other, was 
not more preposterous than the idea of maintaining 
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virtue among men by precluding them from mutual 
intercourse, and keeping them secluded from each 
other, in a state of barbarian rudeness and 
ignorance. 

If it be true that man's duty coincides with his 
real interest both in this world and the next, the 
better he is qualified by intellectual culture, and 
diffusion of knowledge, to understand his duty, 
and his interest, the greater prospect there would 
seem to be (other points being equal) of his moral 
improvement. For, that Integrity, Temperance, and 
other Virtues, which often require us to forego 
present gratification, do, in the long run, conduce 
to our temporal prosperity and enjoyment, is a 
truth which is perceived more and more as our 
views become enlarged; and cannot be compre- 
hended at all by those who are so dull and un- 
thinking as hardly to look beyond the passing 
moment. 

If again our reUgion be true, and be important 
for the ameUoration of mankind, it must be im- 
portant that the knowledge of it should be diflRised» 
and enhghtened views of it entertained. Now as 
a very poor Community is likely to be a compa- 
ratively ignorant one, (since men universally occu* 
pied in a difficult struggle to subsist, must have 
little leisure and Uttle inclination for intellectual 
culture,) so, the rehgion of a very ignorant people 
must always be a gross and debasing superstition. 
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either inopemtive on their conduct, or mischievous 
in its operation. Christianity is designed, and is 
calculated, for all mankind, except savages and 
such as are but little removed above the savage 
state. Men are not indeed (unhappily) always the 
better Christians in proportion as they advance in 
refinement and intellectual cultivation: these are 
even compatible with utter irreligion. But all 
experience shews, that a savage (though he may 
be trained to adore a crucifix or an image of the 
Virgin) cannot be a Christian. In all the success- 
ful efforts of Missionaries among savages, civili' 
zation and conversion have gone hand in hand. 

In the next place it maybe observed, jo^fff^aU 
that agricultural improvement, accumu- izing effects 
lation of capital, commercial resources, ^JJ^'^'^^' 
and the other results of national wealth, afford the 
best preservative against the calamity of occasional 
famines; — such extremities, I mean, of famine, as 
(with all the distresses occasioned among us by 
unfavourable seasons) we have no notion of but by 
description : — such famines as, if you look back to 
the history of ruder times, you will see noticed as 
of no uufrequent occurrence. Now nothing, perhaps, 
tends more to deteriorate the human character than 
the pressure (especially a mdden pressure) of severe 
distress; — '' malesuada fames," as the Poet calls 
it. Even great part of the corruption of morals 
induced by War, is through the medium of the 
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sudden indigence to which men are reduced by ite 
ravages. " In peace and prosperity y^ says Thucy- 
dides, " men are better disposed ; from their not 
being driven into distressing difficulties : but War 
is a severe instructor {filatos SiSda-KoKof, nearly 
answering to Virgil's "malesuada fames/') and, 
depriving them of the abundant supply of their 
daily wants, tends to make the moral character of 
the generality conformable to the existing state of 
things/'* 

andofhar- ^^ *^^ ^^* P^^®' ^^^ "^^^ observe 
harian what a security is afforded to a com- 

tnvaswns. jQ^unity advanced in wealth, in the use 
of artillery, and the science of the engineer, against 
that most demoralizing, as well as otherwise fright- 
ful, calamity, the overrunning of a civilized nation 
by hordes of Barbarians ; which happened to the 
Roman Empire, and led to that dismal and de- 
graded period known by the name of the Dark 
Ages. From the recurrence of precisely such an 
event, the civilized world is secured, through the 
arts connected with the use of gunpowder. These 
arts, as experience has shewn, have not rendered 
wars more frequent or more destructive: and 

* 'Ev yitv £cf>i|vi7, icoi dyaOocc irpdyfjuuriVf at re troXciCy icaX 
oi idiiHTai dfielvovQ rag yyw/xac exovaiy hid ro fiij c'c aicov- 
aiovQ dvdyKac winriiV 6 he voXefiocy vij^eXiav rrjv ewropiav rov 
Kad* lifiipaVi Plaioc SihdaKoXoQ, Kal npOQ rd wapovra rac opydg 
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though wars still occur, to the disgrace of rational 
Beings and of Christians, their ravages, frightful 
as they are, produce no effect comparable to the 
subjugation of a civilized nation by a tribe of 
Huns. 

It may be observed, however, in ad- j^ motions 
dition, that commerce between different ofFolUiml' 
nations, (which is both an effect and a tend to pre- 
cause of national wealth,) by making ^^^^«^«- 
them mutually dependenty tends to lessen their dis- 
position to go to war. Many wars have indeed 
been occasioned by commercial jealousy; but it 
will be found, that in ahnost every instance this has 
arisen, on one side, if not on both, from unsound 
views of PoUtical-Economy, which have occasioned 
the general interests of the community, to a very 
great amount, to be sacrificed for a much smaller 
advantage to a few individuals. 

The ruinous expensiveness also of war (which 
will never be adequately estimated till the spread 
of civilization shall have gained general admission 
for just views of Political-Economy) would alone, if 
fairly computed, be abnost sufficient to banish war 
from the earth. 

On the whole, then, there seems every reason to 
believe, that, as a general rule, that advancement in 
National Prosperity which mankind are, by the 
Governor of the universe, adapted, and impelled, to 
promote, must be favourable to moral improvement. 
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Still more does it appear evident, that such a con- 
clusion must be acceptable to a pious and philan- 
thropic mind. If it is not probable, still less is it 
desirable, that the Deity should have fitted and 
destined Society to make a continual progress, 
impeded only by slothful and negligent habits, by 
war, rapine, and oppression, (in short, by violations 
of divine commands,) which progress inevitably 
tends towards a greater and greater moral cor- 
ruption. 

And yet there are some who appear not only to 
think, but to wish to think, that a condition but 
little removed from the savage state— one of igno- 
rance, grossness, and poverty — ^unenlightened, semi- 
barbarous, and stationary, is the most favourable 
to virtue. You will meet with persons who will 
be even offended if you attempt to awaken them 
from their dreams about primitive rural simplicity, 
and to convince them that the spread of civiliza- 
tion, which, they must see, has a tendency to 
spread, does not tend to increase depravity. Sup- 
posing their notion true, it must at least, one would 
think, be a melancholy truth. 

It may be said, as a reason, not for wishing, 
but for believing this, that the moral dangers which 
beset a wealthy coinmunity are designed as a trial. 
Undoubtedly they are ; since no state in which 
Man is placed is exempt from trials. And let it 
be admitted also if you will, that the temptations 
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to €vil, to which civiUzed Man is exposed, are, 
absolutely^ stronger than those which exist in a 
rud^ state of society ; stiH, if they are also rela- 
tively stronger — stronger in proportion to the coun- 
teracting forces, and stronger than the augmented 
motives to good conduct — ^and are such, conse- 
quently, that, as Society advances in civilization, 
there is less and less virtue, and a continually 
decreasing prospect of its being attained — ^this 
amounts to something more than a state of trial : 
it is a distinct provision made by the Deity for the 
moral degradation of his rational creatures. 

This can hardly be a desirable con- ^p^ ^.^ 
elusion : but if it be nevertheless a true ihxmtd he 

. t . t 111 i 1 toikenhyihose 

one, (and our wishes should not be yjhothinkin- 
allowed to bias our judgment,) those ^^^^ ^f 

1111- 1 1 #»ii • w'eoZ^ unfor 

Who hold it, ought at least to follow it wmrable to 

up in practice, by diminishing, as far '^'^'^^ 
as is possible, the severity of the trial. There is 
no virtue in exposing ourselves to temptations 
which may be avoided ; — in cultivating, or neglect- 
ing to extirpate, the poisonous nightshade with its 
tempting and deadly berries. Let MandeviUians 
read the Fable of the Bees, and advocate the mea- 
sures which the Author, in conclusion, (I myself 
am inclined to think, sincerely, but at any rate, 
consistently,) recommends. Let us put away from 
us " the accursed thing.'* If national wealth be, 
in a moral point of view, an evil, let us, in the 

M 
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name of all that is good, set about to diminish it. 
Let us, as he advises, burn our fleets, block up 
our ports, destroy our manufactories, break up 
our roads, and betake ourselves to a lif^ of frugal 
and ni3tic simplicity ; like Mandevijle's bees, who, 

" flew into a hollow tree, 
" Blest with content and honesty.** 

I will conclude this Lecture with some brief 
remarks, intended merely to suggest matter for 
your own consideration, on the principal causes 
which have led to an erroneous estimate of the 
superior virtue of a poor and half-civilized condi- 
tion of society. 

One powerful, but little-suspected 

Causes which x j. i x i i i» •!• •* 

have led to ^^^ise, I take to be, an early famiuanty 
this opinion: ^th poetical descriptions, of pure, un- 
scriptions. sophisticated, rustic life, in remote, se- 
questered, and unenlightened, districts ; 
— rof the manly virtue and practical wisdom of our 
simple forefathers, before the refinements of luxury 
had been introduced ; — of the adventurous wild- 
ness, so stimulating to the imagination, of savage 
or pastoral life^ in the midst of primaeval forests, 
lofty mountains, and all the grand scenery of un- 
cultivated nature. Such subjects and scenes are 
mudi better adapted for Poets than thronged 
cities^ work-shops, coal-pits, and iron-foundries. 
And Poets, whose object is to please, of course 
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keep out of sight all the odious or disgusting cir- 
cumstasilices pertaining to the life of the savage or 
the tinttit«red clown, and dwell exclusively on all 
the amiable and adminibte parts of that simpli- 
city of chtoacter which they jfeign or fancy. Early 
associations are thuls :formed ; whose influence is 
often the strongei* and^ the more lasting^, from the 
very circumstance that they are formed uncon- 
sciously, and do not coine in the form of proposi- 
tions demanding a deliberate assent Poetry does 
not profess to aim at conviction ; but it often leaves 
impressions which atfect the Reasoning and the 
Judgtnent. And a false iinpression is perhaps 
crftener Conveyed in other ways, than by sophis- 
tical argument ; because that rouses the mind to 
exert its powers, And to assume, as it wei*e, a rea- 
soning mood.* 

The very senses, again, in such as possess a taste 
for rural scenery, aid in such associations. A 
thatched cottage on a flowery heath, on the border 
of a fine wood, or the bark-covered sheds of 
Indians, amidst the noble forests and rivers of 
America, are more picturesque objects, than a com- 
fortable brick-house near a turnpike-road, and sur- 

* In a very recent publication I have seen mention made 
of a person who discovered the falsity of a certain doctrine 
(which, by the way, is nevertheless a true one, that of Malthus,) 
indinctively. This kind of instinct, i, e, the habit of forming 
opinions at the su||gestion rather of feeling than of reason, 
is very common. 

M 2 
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roiinded with corn-fields. And the imagination is 
led to suggest the connexion of what is morally, 
with what is physically beautiful. In the account 
of a youth who was bom blind, and couched by 
Mr, Chesselden, it is mentioned, that he was greatly 
astonished at not finding, as he had expected, that the 
persons and other objects, which had been the most 
agreeable to him in other respects, were also the 
most pleasing to the sight. The converse of this mis- 
take may, in a certain degree, be found in many. 
Not a few who have passed good part of their lives 
in the country, and travelled through regions cele- 
brated for wild and romantic scenery, know in fact 
very little of the character of men in any class of 
life but their own, except from the description of 
poets; but take for granted that the picturesque 
hovels of mountaineers must be the abode of 
nothing but peaceful innocence and felicity, and 
must have much the advantage, in this respect, of a 
smoky and bustling town. " We give you joy of 
your innocence, but covet not your silUness/' * 

Moreover, travellers have sometimes, without any 
design to deceive, given very overcharged pictures 
of the moral state of savage or half-civilized na- 
tions; whom they have perhaps chanced to see 
under favourable circumstances ; and then, report- 

* MaKapitravTBc Vfiuiv ro cnreipoKaKOV, ov (riXinffiev to ai^ov, 
Thucyd. b. v. 
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ing faithfully what came under their observation, 

have supphed the rest from their own conjectures. 

Another cause which powerfully co- Evils of d- 

operates with the foreffoinff, is, that '^^^^^^^^ W^ 
f , ■ T , p ^^^^ known 

those who are themselves members of a ^ civilized 

wealthy and civilized community, know ^^^' 
much more of all the vices and other evils which 
prevail in such a community, than of those existing 
in a different state of things. And when vexed 
and mortified at the evils we see among ourselves, 
the feeling which Horace describes in reference to a 
different point, — the disposition to imagine others 
better off than ourselves,* — induces us to think 
that another state of society may be exempt from 
such evils ; inasmuch as we are sure it cannot have 
the very same. Avarice, for instance, we com- 
monly denote by the phrase, " love of money ;^ 
and hence we are led to imagine, that a people among 
whom there is no money ^ must be free from 
avarice : and so in other points. In other instances 
again it will be found, that the vices to which 
civiUzed men are liable, are reaUy different iu kind 
from those of the uncultivated; and, though the 
latter are not the less in reahty vices, or, neces- 
sarily, of the less magnitude, they are more Ukely 
to be overlooked by those whose attention has been 
habitually directed to a different class of faults. 
It is wonderful what an apparently strong case 
* " Laudet diversa sequentes." 
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may, on thii? principle, be inade out f^ainst any 
givefl ^nn of Society, by dweljipg, in a style of 
eloquent declamt^tion, on all the folljies and crimes 
existing in it, described according to the} particular 
shape they assume in that particular Society ; thus 
leading the unreflective reader to forget, that faults 
substantially the same, or equivalent ones, may 
exist no less in other forms of Society also, A 
beautiful specimen of this kind of artifice may be 
found in Burke's " Defence of Natural Society," 
written in the assumed person of Lord Bolingbroke, 
to expose the same kind of sophistry, employed by 
that author against revealed religion, 

Absolute There is also probably much error 
amount of occasioped by a fallacy so obvious as 

vice, greatest / ^^ ^ , ii 

in populous soon as noticed, that hardly any one 
regions, ^^^^ suspects himsdf of a liability tP be 
misled by it; that, I mean, of neglecting to take 
into account in our calculations, the relative nvmber^ 
pf the persons we are speaking of. Since increase 
pf natior^al wealth is, I Ipelieve I may say, alwayi^ 
accompanied by »n increase pf population, it is 
evident that unless allowance be made for this, 
when we are computing the amount of crime in two 
countries, the result will always be unduly favour- 
able to the poorer conununity. We must b^ insh 
proved incredibly, if the absolute amoimt of crime 
in this island is not greater than when its pppjulation 
was, perhaps, one^fifth of what it now is. In any 
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one of the United States of America, the numbel- 
of persons tried and convicted of offences, probably 
equiftls or exceeds the whole population of the 
tribed of wild Indians, who formerly wandered ovei: 
the same district. 

In the same way, men art liable to form an over- 
estimate (rf the purity of morals in the Country, as 
compared with a Town ; or in a barretl and thinly 
peopkd^ as compared with a fertile and populous, 
district. On a pven area, it must alwdyS be ex- 
pected, that the absolute amount of vice will be 
greatear in a Town than in the Country; ^o also 
will be that of virtue : but the proportions of the 
two must be computed on quite differeiit principles. 
A physician of great skill and in high tepute, pro- 
bably Ibses many more patients thari an ordinary 
practitioner ; but this proves nothing, till we have 
ascertained the comparative numbenS of their pa- 
tients. Yet this, which is a^ clear when stated as 
any arithmetical proposition cant be, is often, 
through inadvertency, overlooked in other casfes as 
well as this ; and important practical mistakes are 
frequently the result.* 

It should be observed also, that £n and appa- 
large towns, and in populous districts ^^^^^ 
intersected by roads which famish a 

• Mistakes such as this (which are very frequent) remind 
one of the well-known riddle, " What is the reason that white 
sheep eat more than black ones 1" 
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rapid conveyance of intelligence from place to place, 
and where newspapers are in common use, much 
more in proportion is hnovm of every enormity that 
is perpetrated, than in remote country-districts, 
thinly peopled, where there is less faciUty of mutual 
communication, and where the natural appetite for 
news is compelled to limit itself to the gossip of the 
nearest hamlet. Much apparent increase of crime 
(I will not undertake to say how much) consists, 
I am convinced, in the increase of newspapers. 
For crimes, especially (be it observed) such as are 
the most remote from the experience of each indi- 
vidual, and therefore strike him as something 
strange, always furnish interesting articles of intelli- 
gence. I have no doubt that a single murder in 
Great Britain has often furnished matter for dis- 
course to more than twenty times as many persons 
as any twenty such murders would in Turkey. We 
should remember, that there are not more particles 
of dust in the sunbeam than in any other part of the 
room ; though we see them more where the light is 
stronger.* 

On t^e whole then, I think we may conclude, 

* Some foreign traveUer in England is said to have r^iarked 
on the perceptible dvminvtwn in the number of crimes com- 
mitted during the sitting of ParUament, as a proof of our 
high reverence for that Assembly : the fact being, as we aU 
know, that the space occupied in the newspapers bj the 
Debates causes the records of many crimes to be omitted. 
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that the notions of those who consider a poor and 
imperfectly civilized community as possessing, 
caeteris paribus, superior or even equal advantages 
in point of moral improvement, are as much opposed 
to reason and to experience, as they are to every 
rational wish : and that as the Most High has evi- 
dently formed Society with a tendency to advance- 
ment in National Wealth, so, He has designed and 
fitted us to advance, by means of that, in Virtue, 
and true Wisdom, and Happiness. 

But every situation in which Man can be placed 
has, along with its own pecuUar advantages, its 
own peculiar difficulties and trials also ; which we 
are called on to exert our faculties in providing 
against. The most fertile soil does not necessarily 
bear the most abundaat harvest; its weeds, if 
neglected, vidll grow the rankest. And the servant 
who has received but one talent, if he put it out to 
use, will fare better than he who has been entrusted 
with five, if he squander or bury them. But still, 
this last. does not suffer because he received five 
talents; but because he has not used them to 
advantage. 

I am far from thinking, that any na- civUkation 
tion has realized as fully as it might nowhere comr 
have done, and may yet do, the picture ^ 
I have drawn of the apparent design of a bountiftd 
Providence; — that men have availed themselves 
of the advantages which increased and increasing 
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tiational wealth holds out^ in respect of moral advance- 
jnent, to the extent to which they would, if these 
advantages had been duly contemplated^ as such. 

Almost every one, when a state of " civilization'* 
is spoken of, understands by that phrase, (mr own 
state, and that of the other most refined European 
nations. No doubt we are more civiUzed than our 
ancestors, and than the mass of mankind at the 
present day. But I hope and trust that our 
posterity five centuries hence will look back on n% 
as semi-barbarians. 

Some remarks on the difficulties and dangers 
most peculiar to a wealthy community, and on the 
faults which its members are most apt to conunit, 
in not rightly availing themselves of its peculiar 
advantages — in not rightly estimating those duties^ 
and guarding against those dangers, which are espe- 
cially connected with such a state of things — in 
short, in not acting conformably to the situation in 
which they are placed — will form the subject of the 
next Lecture.* 

* The views here taken are greatly at variaaoe with a 
theory which, I regret to think, has obtained considerable 
currency; chiefly, I conceive, on the supposed authority of 
Mr. Malthus ; in whose work lowever I have never myself 
been able to find this doctrine. 

" Population having," it is said, " a tendency to increase in' 
geometrical, and subsistence, only in arithmetical progression, 
it follows that, in each successive generation, the pressure of 
population on the means of. support, a^d the consequent 
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misery which is ihe result, must, unless new and extraordinary 
remedies be adopted, become greater and greater." 

On this theory, our own country, and almost every other in 
the civilized world, ought to possess scantier means of subsist- 
ence in proportion to the population, now, than some cen- 
turies ago. 

But we know that the reverse is the fact ; and that our 
population, though so greatly increased since the time, for 
instance, of Henry VIII., is yet better off, on the average, in 
point of food, clothing, and habitations, than then. 

It is urged, however, that since want and misery do exist 
among the lower classes, this is a proof that their numbers 
have gone on increasing at too great 9, rate. So it is : but the 
existence of an excess does not prove that that excess is increas- 
ing; or that it is not diminishing. These writers evidently 
confound together an " excess of increase," and an " increase of 
the excess,'' What would be thought of one who should 
reason thus ; — ^the flood is increasing, and must be expected to 
extend further and further; for though it is lower to-day 
than yesterday, and yesterday, than the day before, still there 
are fields imder water, which ought to be dry ; which proves 
that more water oomes down than the regular channel can 
^arry off; — there is, in February, a progress towards total 
darkness ; for though each day is longer than the last^ still 
the nights are too long in proportion to the days ! 

But we are to expect, it se^ms, that the same causes whi(^ 
have always been in operation, are henceforth to lead to results 
opposite to all that have taken place hitherto. '^Xanthe 
retro propera, versaeque recurrite lymphae T 

To any one who will steadily stand by his theory in the face 
of notorious facts, all argumerUs would be vain. Bmt as an 
illustration of the importance of a careful employment of lan- 
guage, I have, in the Ninth Lecture, traced the error in ques- 
tion to its orgin, in the ambiguity (that common source of 
confusion of thought) in the word " tendency." 
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LECTURE VIIL 

OBSTACLES TO NATIONAL WELFARE. 

Inequalities in respect of moral advancement^ independent of National 
Wealth — ^In what senses Communities are called rich or poor — 
Differences in religion, and institutions, and in distribution of 
wealth and modes of expenditure — One danger arising from ex- 
cessive division of labour, noticed by A. Smith — ^What education 
is desirable for the labouring classes — Another danger noticed by 
Mr. Senior— Evils of ill-conducted diffusion of knowledge, how to 
be prevented. 

JnequcdUies I HAVE all along spoken of the pos- 
moral adr session of National Wealth, as more 
varwement, favourable than poverty, to moral im- 

tndependent * "^ 

of national provement, supposing other points equal. 

wealth. Yqx there are several other points in 
which such inequalities may exist as shall affect the 
result. Wise or unwise Laws and Customs, — a 
better or worse ReUgion, — and other such varia- 
tions of circumstances, do indeed tend to make a 
great difference as to the advancement of a society 
in wealth ; but they also make a difference as to the 
results of its wealth ; so that National Prosperity 
is not every where in an exact ratio to intellectual 
culture and refinement of manners; nor these, 
again, to the moral condition of the society. Two 
nations may be equal in wealth, yet unequal in 
the higher and better part of civilization ; or the 
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superiority may even be on the side of the poorer. 
But when this is the case, that superiority must be 
attributed to some other cause rather than to 
poverty ; if, at least, the general conclusion be just, 
which, I have endeavoured to shew, is deducible,^ 
both from a consideration of the nature of Man, 
and from a wide observation. To argue hastily 
from a scanty induction, leads to the fallacy de- 
scribed by Logicians under the title of " non causa 
pro causa;" by which the incautious are often 
brought to mistake even an impediment in spite of 
which some effect has been produced, for the very 
cause of that effect. 

And such would be our procedure, if, on observ- 
ing some poorer community to be more moral and 
enlightened than a richer one, we should attribute 
this difference to their comparative degrees of 
wealth, and should advise, as Mandeville does, a 
voluntary impoverishment, as the expedient for 
improving morals.^ 

But it is necessary here to premise. In what 
that when I speak of national wealth "ZZZ'are 
as an advantage with a view to moral called rich 
improvement, I mean, wealth m pro- orpor. 
portion to the population. This seems sufficiently 
obvious ; but it is yet necessary to be mentioned, 

* The lady who was exhibited some time ago, who being 
bom without arms or legs, practised needlework, painting, and 
other arts, notwithstanding the deficiency, did indeed abso- 
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b^eanse other views of the comparative wealth of 
different communities are often taken; and that, 
very suitably, when the questioii^ at issue are 
diflferent. If any one, for infirtance, were speaking 
of the wealth requisite for the building and 
maintenaiMie ci a Navy, or the erection of some 
public edifice, or other national work, he would 
place the Russian Empire far above such States as 
Hamburgh, or Genevar; though they are, in pro- 
portion to their population, much richer. 

Again, for other purposes, the wealth of a nation 
would be computed according to that of the richest 
individuals. A dealer, for instance, in the most 
costly pictures, statues, or jewels, might- find, that 
in a given Country he could not dispose of his most 
valuable articles : this or that Pieople, he would say, 
is too poor to purchase such things ; and he might 
find a ready sale for these things in another country, 
whose collective wealth, in proportion to its popula- 
tion, might be much less, but great part of it 
distributed in larger masses among a few individuals. 
It is evident, that for our present purpose, it is the 
wealth of the people generally, not of a few indi- 
viduals, that is to be considered. 

lately excel many whose bodily conformation is perfect : but 
those who are conscious of inferiority to her in those J^ts, would 
not be therefore recommended to throw away their natural 
advantages, but to make the most of them ; — to aim at greater 
proficiency by learning to employ their hands, not by cutting 
them off. 
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With equal wealth however, and in the same 
$ense of the phrase, different communities may be 
considerably unequal in the most important points 
of civilization, from various causes ; most of which 
do indeed exert a ccmsiderable influence, even in 
respect of wealth itself, but yet have, besides this, a 
direct effect also on the national character, and tend 
to promote, or retard, or entirely stop, the advance- 
ment oi a people in intelligence, or in morality, or 
in both^ 

The character of their religion, for inferences 
instance, makes a great difference : and *^ ^%*<>^> 
in this respect the most eminent nations of anti- 
quity laboured und^ a great disadvantage, as 
cbmpared with those of Christendom ; and of these, 
such as are more or less enthralled by various 
superstitions, are far from being on a level with 
those who have approached nearer to the religion 
of the Bible. To the diffusion of knowledge, in 
particular, a narrow-minded and timid bigotry, — 
a system of pious fraud,— or spiritual tyranny, dis- 
guised in the garb of Christianity, are even more 
opposed than Paganism itself ; which (as a religious 
system) may be considered as neutral and indif- 
ferent to it; while evangelical religion absolutely 
requires it, since it cannot be really embraced 
without a certain degree of education. The direct 
effects of religion and national character, few will 
be disposed to deny, even of those who believe in no 
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reKgion ; since of several diflTerent forms of super- 
stitious error, supposing all reKgions to be such> 
one may at least be more compatible with moral 
improvement than another. 

Not however that religion has not an indirect 
effect also, through its influence on national 
Prosperity. To take one point out of many : War, 
which, if Christianity were heartily and generally 
embraced, would be wholly unknown, has been^ 
even as it is, much mitigated by that humanizing 
influence. Now War is, in the present day, 
generally regarded, though to a far less degree 
than it really is, as a great destroyer of wealths 
But the direct demoralizing effect of War is pro- 
bably still greater than its impoverishing effect* 
The same may be said of Slavery, in its various 
forms, including the serfship of the Russians, and 
the Hungarians. If both Slavery and War were at 
an end, the wealth of nations would increase, but 
their civilization in the most important parts would 
increase in a stiU greater ratio. 
and institvr If again there be a community whose 
tions, foundation has been laid with a popula- 

tion chiefly consisting of the worst kind of slaves — 
transported criminals, the scum and refuse of 
another country, (which Lord Bacon long ago pro- 
claimed to be " a shameful and i^nblessed thing/*) 
and if, from time to time, fresh supplies be poured 
mto it, of the sweepings of jails — such a commuhity,^ 
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though its natural advantages of soil, climate, and 
situation, may enable it nevertheless to advance in 
wealth, must have but a wretched prospect in 
respect of moral improvement.* And if a colony, 
so constituted, prove, not so much a place of dreaded 
punishment to the convicts sent out to it, as a 
nursery of vice, sending back, from time to time, 

* See the " Letters to Earl Grey, on Transportation and 
other Secondary-Punishments;" and also " The Substance of a 
Speech," on the same subjects, in the House of Lords. 

Any one who wishes to investigate more fully this subject, 
which has at length attracted the serious attention of Govern- 
ment, (see Edinburgh Review, No. 173, July 1847, Art. 10,) 
may consult the Minutes of the Evidence given before the 
Committees of the House of Commons, in 1838. 

It is a curious instance of the degree to which men of 
intelligence may be blinded by their prejudices, that some 
have represented that Evidence as ^^ one-sided ;" — as consisting 
almost exclusively of the testimony of those unfavourable to the 
system of Penal-Colonies. It seems not to have occurred to 
these persons to ask themselves the question, liow it came to 
pass that evidence on the other side was not produced ; — ^that 
favourable witnesses were not called up. Besides the great 
number of persons interested in the system, the Government 
of that day were, and continued to be, decided supporters of 
it. How can it be accounted for that they did not produce 
numerous witnesses on their own side % 

The fact is that they did so. I can bear testimony — hav- 
ing been present at many of the examinations — that, as might 
have been expected, numerous witnesses favourable to the 
system were produced ; whose evidence as to the real state of 
things was most reluctantly given. In this sense only is that 
Evidence " one-sided," that it greatly preponderates against 
the system ; most especially those facts which were drawn from 
unwilling witnesses who were desirous of supporting it. 

N 
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such as have become the most thorough proficients in 
villainy, the moral condition of the mother-country, 
also, must suffer from the operation of the system. 
A community, again, would, caeteris paribus, 
laboiu: under a great disadvantage in respect of 
advancement in virtue at least, whose institutions 
were such as tended to arm against the laws large 
bodies of such persons as were not, in the outset, 
destitute of all moral principle, but whose mode of 
life was a fit training to make them become so. 
Such are. Poachers and Smugglers. An excessive 
multiplication of the latter class is produced by the 
enactment of laws, whose object is, not revenue, 
but the exclusion of foreign productions for the 
supposed benefit of domestic industry. Whatever 
may be thought of the expediency of those laws, 
with a view to national wealth, all must agree, that 
the extension of smuggling must produce the most 
demoralizing effects. 

and in dis- Again, among nations equal in wealth, 
trihutwn of the greatest and most important varieties 

wealth and ° \ 

modes of ex- may exist in respect of its distribution, 
pen uure. j£ ^ j^^^ proportion of the wealth of a 

community consist of the enormous and overgrown 
fortunes of a few, that community has by no means 
such promising prospects in respect of the intellec- 
tual and moral advancement of the rest of the people, 
or even of the possessors of those fortunes, with one 
which enjoys a greater diffiision of wealth. " That 
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state of society/' (says the late Professor in his In- 
troductory Lecture,) " in which the productiveness 
of labour, and the mode in which it is applied, 
secure to the labouring classes all the necessaries 
and some of the conveniences of life, seems to be, 
not merely conducive, but essential, both to their 
morals and their happiness/' 

Again, it is a point of the highest importance in 
many respects, what course the prevailing current 
of expenditure takes, in a nation of considerable 
wealth. And in this point diflFerent ages and coun- 
tries exhibit great diversities. In some, the favourite, 
and, in short, most fashionable style of expenditure 
shall be in masques and pageants, feasts, and fire- 
works, and things of that nature, which perish in 
the very act of using ; in others, in sumptuous 
dress, which is but a little less perishable ; in others 
again, in furniture; or again, in buildings, paint- 
ings, libraries, gardens and museums. It will be 
apparent on a detailed and extensive survey, that 
every advance from a more gross or puerile, to a 
more refined and tasteful, and at the same time 
more rational and useful, style of expenditure, 
is both the efiect, and again also a cause, of a 
general advance in civilization. A coarse pro- 
fusion in the most perishable articles, and again, 
the delight in a tawdry kind of splendour, and 
shewy ornament, are characteristics of a semi-bar- 
barous people. 

N 2 
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These, however, and several other circumstances 
which tend to produce inequaUty in different com- 
munities in respect of moral advancement, it will 
be sufficient to have thus, generally and briefly, 
pointed out to your notice. 

The points which more particularly claim our at- 
tention at present, are, those circumstances more 
immediately connected with national wealthy which 
may prove unfavourable to national morality. 

One dan- The first of these is, one result of the 
^m^^^ division of labour when carried to a great 

jrom exces- ^ 

sive division extent ; — ^the evil of reducing each man 
noUcedhy *^^ much to the Condition of a mere ma- 
A. Smith, chine, or rather one part of a machine ; 
the result of which is, that the mind is apt to be 
narrowed — ^the intellectual faculties undeveloped, or 
imperfectly and partially developed, through the too 
great concentration of the attention on the perform- 
ance of a single, and sometimes very simple, operation. 
With respect to this point, I cannot perhaps do 
better than to cite the remarks of A. Smith on the 
evil in question, and on the remedy proposed for 
it. " In the progress of the division of labour, the 
employment of the far greater part of those who 
hve by labour, that is, of the great body of the 
people, comes to be confined to a few very simple 
operations, frequently to one or two. But the under- 
standings of the greater part of men are necessarily 
formed by their ordinary employments. The man 
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whose whole life is spent in performing a few simple 
operations, of which the eflfects too are, perhaps, 
always the same, or very nearly the same, has no 
occasion to exert his understanding, or to exercise 
his invention in finding out expedients for removing 
diflSculties which never occur. He naturally loses, 
therefore, the habit of such exertion, and generally 
becomes as stupid and ignorant as it is possible for 
a human creature to become. The torpor of his 
mind renders him, not only incapable of relishing 
or bearing a part in any rational conversation, but 
of conceiving any generous, noble, or tender senti* 
ment, and consequently of forming any just judg- 
ment concerning many even of the ordinary duties 
of private life. Of the great and extensive interests 
of his country he is altogether incapable of judging; 
and unless very particular pains have been taken to 
render him otherwise, he is equally incapable of de- 
fending his country in war. The uniformity of his 
stationary life .... renders him incapable of exert- 
ing his strength with vigour and perseverance, in 
any other employment than that to which he has 
been bred. His dexterity at his own particular 
trade seems, in this manner, to be acquired at the 
expense of his intellectual, social, and martial vir- 
tues. But in every improved and civUized society 
this is the state into which the labouring poor, that 
is, the great body of the people, must necessarily fall, 
unless government takes some pains to prevent it. 
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" It is otherwise in the barbarous societies, as they 
are commonly called, of hunters, of shepherds, and 
even of husbandmen in that rude state of hus- 
bandry which precedes the improvement of manu- 
factures, and the extension of foreign commerce. 
In such societies the varied occupations of every 
man obUge every man to exert his capacity, and to 
invent expedients for removing difficulties which are 
continually occurring. Invention is kept alive, and 
the mind is not suflfered to fall into that drowsy stu- 
pidity, which, in a civilized society, seems to benumb 
the understanding of almost all the inferior ranks 

of people In such a society indeed, no man 

can well acquire that improved and refined under- 
standing, which a few men sometimes possess in a 
more civilized state. Though in a rude society 
there is a good deal of variety in the occupations of 
every individual, there is not a great deal in those 
of the whole society. Every man does, or is capable 
of doing, almost every thing which any other man 
does, or is capable of doing. Every man has a con- 
siderable degree of knowledge, ingenuity, and in- 
vention ; but scarce any man has a great degree. 
The degree, however, which is commonly possessed, 
is generally sufficient for conducting the whole simple 
business of the society. In a ci\ilized state, on the con- 
trary, though there is little variety in the occupations 
pf the greater part of individuals, there is an almost 
infinite variety in those of the whole society. These 
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varied occupations present an almost infinite variety 
of objects to the contemplation of those few, who, 
being attached to no particular occupation them- 
selves, have leisure and inclination to examine the 
occupations of other people. The contemplation of 
so great a variety of objects necessarily exercises 
their minds in endless comparisons and combina- 
tions, and renders their understandings, in an 
extraordinary degree, both acute and comprehensive. 
Unless those few, however, happen to be placed in 
some very particular situations, their great abilities, 
though honourable to themselves, may contribute 
very little to the good government or happiness of 
their society. Notwithstanding the great abilities 
of those few, all the nobler parts of the human cha- 
racter may be, in a great measure, obliterated and 
extinguished in the great body of the people. 

*' The education of the common people requires, 
perhaps, in a civihzed and commercial society, the 
attention of the public more than that of people of 

some rank and fortune The common people 

have little time to spare for education. Their parents 
can scarce afford to maintain them even in infancy. 
As soon as they are able to work, they must apply 
to some trade by which they can earn their subsist- 
ence. That trade too is generally so simple and 
uniform as to give little exercise to the understand- 
ing ; while, at the same time, their labour is both 
60 constant and so severe, that it leaves them little 
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leisure and less inclination to apply to, or even to 
think of, any thing else. 

" But though the common people cannot, in any 
civilized society, be so well instructed as people of 
some rank and fortune, the most essential parts of 
education, however, to read, write, and account, can 
be acquired at so early a period of life, that the 
greater part even of those who are to be bred to 
the lowest occupations, have time to acquire them 
before they can be employed in those occupations. 
For a very small expense the public can facilitate, 
can encourage, and can even impose upon almost 
the whole body of the people, the necessity of ac- 
quiring those most essential parts of education. 

" The public can facilitate this acquisition, by 
establishing in every parish or district a little school, 
where children may be taught for a reward so mo- 
derate, that even a common labourer may aflford it ; 
the master being partly, but not wholly, paid by the 
public ; because, if he was wholly, or even princi- 
pally paid by it, he would soon learn to neglect his 
business. In Scotland the establishment of such 
parish schools has taught almost the whole common 
people to read, and a very great proportion of them 
to write and account. In England the establish- 
ment of charity-schools has had an effect of the 
same kind, though not so universally, because the 
establishment is not so universal. If in those little 
schools the books, by which the children are taught 
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to read, were a little more instructive than they 
commonly are ; and if, instead of a smattering of 
Latin, which the children of the common people are 
sometimes taught there, and which can scarce ever 
be of any use to them ; they were instructed in the 
elementary parts of geometry and mechanics, the 
literary education of this rank of people would per- 
haps be as complete as it can be. There is scarce 
a common trade which does not afford some oppor- 
tunities of applying to it the principles of geometry 
and mechanics, and which would not therefore gra- 
dually exercise and improve the common people in 
those principles, the necessary introduction to the 
most sublime as well as to the most useful sciences. 

"The public can encourage the acquisition of 
these most essential parts of education by giving 
small premiums, and little badges of distinction, to 
the children of the common people who excel in 
them. 

" The public can impose upon almost the whole 
body of the people, the necessity of acquiring 
those most essential parts of education, by obhging 
every man to undergo an examination or probation 
in them before he can obtain the freedom in any 
corporation, or be allowed to set up any trade, either 
in a village, or town corporate."* 

♦ Vol. It. p. 182—188. The Author has not perhaps 
much exaggerated the stupid narrow-mindedness of the labour- 
ing classes where their education is totally neglected : but he 
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What educor On this passage I need hardly re- 
able for the ^^^^ ^^at the religiom education (to 
labouring which our Author does not advert) of 
the children of the poor, and that, up 
to a much higher point than is at present gene- 
rally thought of among us, ought to occupy a pro- 
minent place. And instruction on several other 
points also might, I am convinced, be very easily 
and very advantageously added. There are some 
very simple but important truths belonging to the 
science we are now engaged in, which might with 
the utmost facility be brought down to the capacity 
of a child, and which, it is not too much to say, 
the Lower Orders cannot even safely be left igno- 
rant of.* One of them I adverted to in a former 
Lecture. Can the labouring classes, (and that too 
in a country where they have a legal right to 
express practically their political opinions,) can they 
safely be left to suppose, as many a demagogue is 
ready, when it suits his purpose, to tell them, that 

appears to have very greatly over-rated the intelligence, the 
thoughtfulness, and the mental activity of Barbarians. 

♦ This experiment has subsequently been successfully tried, 
in the "Lessons on Money-matters," which appeared originally 
in the Reading-books of the Irish National Schools (now in 
the hands of several hundred thousand children in various 
parts of the Empire), and also in the Saturday Magazine . 
from which they were reprinted in a separate little volume, of 
which about 17,000 have been sold ; besides a reprint in the 
United States, and a French translation extensively circulated 
in Belgium and in France. 
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inequality of condition is inexpedient, and ought to 
be abolished — ^that the wealth of a man whose 
income is equal to that of a hundred labouring 
famiUes, is so much deducted from the common 
stock, and causes a hundred poor famiUes the less 
to be maintained ; — and that a general spoliation 
of the rich, and equal division of property, would 
put an end to poverty for ever ? 

" If a horse '' (says MandeviUe, in his treatise 
against Charity-schools) ** knew as much as a man, 
I should not like to be his rider." There is a 
reason for this beyond what was in the author's 
mind. It would be not only unsafe, but unjmt, to 
treat a rational Being (which, on that supposition, 
the horse would be) as a slave; governed, not for 
his ovni benefit, (however humanely,) but for his 
master's.* If however in any Country it is the 
settled plan to keep the Lower Orders in this kind 
of brutish subjection, it is at least consistent to 
keep them in brutish ignorance also. But where 
they are admitted not only to freedom, but also, 
many of them, to a share of political power, it is 
the height of inconsistency to neglect any means of 
instructing them how to make a good use of their 
advantages. It seems preposterous to reckon a 
man fit to take a part in the management of a ship, 
and yet unfit to learn anything of seamanship. 
Any one who says with MandeviUe, ^* If a horse 

* See Sermon " on Education," preached at Halesworth. 
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knew as much as a man, I should not like to be 
his rider," ought to add, " If a man knew as little 
as a horse, I should not like to trust him to 
ride/' 

Much of that kind of knowledge to which I 
have been alluding, might easily be embodied, in 
an intelligible and interesting form, not merely in 
regular didactic treatises, but in compilations of 
history, or of travels, and in works of fiction, 
which would afford amusement as well as instruc- 
tion. For, amusement, of one kind or another, 
men will seek, and find : and it is therefore a great 
point gained in respect of morality, if the mass of 
the people can be provided with such as shall be, 
even merely not hurtful. He who advertised a 
reward for any one who should discover a new 
pleasure, would have deserved well of mankind, if 
he had stipulated that it should be innocent. It 
is not enough to teach the people to read, and then 
merely to put the Bible into their hands. Books 
should be written expressly for their use, (and how 
can men of education be more laudably occupied ?) 
not merely of grave instruction, but also such as 
may form in them a taste that shall tend to with- 
draw them, in their hours of recreation also, from 
all that is gross and -corrupting. 

To the workmen in large manufactories in par- 
cular, assistance of such a kind as A. Smith speaks 
of, is, from the peculiarly monotonous character of 
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their employment, the most needed, and, from their 
being collected in such large bodies, the most easily 
afforded. 

As a set-off against this, however, it should be 
remembered, that manufacturers who are collected 
in large bodies have the advantage of mutual inter- 
course to sharpen their faculties, to a much greater 
extent than agricultural labourers. In most instances 
they may even during their work be engaged in 
conversation ; which, however unprofitable and even 
hurtful in other respects, at least affords some intel- 
lectual exercise. And if their conversation be on 
the whole of a hurtful or frivolous character, must 
not this be attributed in a great measure to the 
want of a well-conducted education ? 

Some large manufacturers have accordingly 
established schools and chapels, appropriated to 
the use of their enormous families. It is, I cannot 
but think, a disgrace to the nation, that this pro- 
cedure is not, and has not been long since, univer- 
sal. Since A. Smith wrote, much has been done 
in England in regard to the education of the 
people. But much remains to be done. If we 
compare our present condition in this point, not 
with what it was thirty years ago, but with what 
it ought to be, we shall find less reason for 
self-satisfied exultation, than for increased exertion. 

As for the danger apprehended from over-edu- 
cating the labouring classes, I shall offer some 
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observations presently, on the true character of that 
danger, and on the means of averting it. 

I wish first to call your attention to another 
inconvenience which may result from a high degree 
of division of labour : I mean, the additional Uabi- 
lity to the evil of being thrown out of employ- 
ment. I cannot describe this better than in the 
words of the late Professor. 

Another After adverting to the remark of 
^MbJ^Mr. ^- Garnier, in his notes to the French 
Senior. translation of A. Smith, that in France 
no man of health and strength need be without 
employment, which that Author attributes to the 
absence of such restrictions as our poor-laws im- 
pose, Mr. Senior observes, that nevertheless the 
common people in France are worse fed, and in- 
comparably worse clothed, than in England ; and 
adds, that " the French labourer being employed in 
more capacities than the Englishman, has more 
trades to turn to, and for that very reason is less 
efficient at any one. The Russian is probably more 
seldom out of employ than the Frenchman, and the 
Tartar, less frequently than either. But I beheve 
nothing to be more clearly established than that, 
caeteris paribus, the productiveness of labour is in 
proportion to its subdivision; and that, caeteris 
paribus, in proportion to that subdivision must be 
the occasional suffering from want of employment.'* 

'' A Savage may be compared to one of his own 
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mstruments, to his club, or his adze, clumsy and 
inefficient, but yet complete in itself. A civilized 
artificer is like a single wheel or roller, which when 
combined with many thousand others in an elabo- 
rate piece of machinery, contributes to eflfects which 
seem beyond human force and ingenuity; but 
alone is almost utterly useless/' 

It is curious to contrast the case of Alexander 
Selkirk, who was left for some years on the Island 
of Juan Fernandez, with that of a Musquito-Indian 
mentioned in Dampier's Voyages, who was also 
left (but by accident) on the very same Island for 
about as long a time. The savage cheerfully exer- 
cised all the little ingenuity possessed by his tribe, 
in providing himself with such implements, clothing, 
and habitation, as he had been acustomed to ; and 
was found living in much the same style as prevails 
among the nation of Indians. The European was 
overwhelmed with melancholy, and seems scarcely 
to have exerted any of his powers. 

The inconvenience just described is both an evil in 
itself, and also (what is more especially to our pre- 
sent purpose) tends towards a demoralizing efiect 
through the medium of the occasional distress re- 
sulting from it. It is an inconvenience which, 
though it may be greatly mitigated, cannot, I think, 
be entirely ob\dated, in an advanced state of 
Society, without not only foregoing the advantage 
of the division of labour, but introducing the most 
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oppressive compulsory enactments ; since, where 
there is a free competition, that workman will 
always obtain a preference, who, from having chiefly 
confined himself to one kind of operation, possesses 
superior skill. It is proverbial, that the man of 
many trades does not thrive, being, in each depart- 
ment, surpassed by others; and resembling Homer's 
Margites, who practised many arts, but all, un- 
skilfully : 

IloXX' •fiwitnaTO epya, KaKoic 5' ifiritnaTO wavra. 

Plato, in his Erastae, represents Socrates ridi- 
cuhng one who represented a Philosopher as this 
kind of person, having a shght knowledge of various 
arts, but perfect in none, and like the Pentathlete 
in the Games. When, says he, good artists are to 
be had, such a one is useless. 

But there are means by which the evil in ques- 
tion may be much alleviated. A small degree of 
care in education will diminish the extreme help- 
lessness which is often found in manufacturing 
labourers. The women in particular are often so 
improvident, in devoting themselves exclusively 
and unremittingly to a single operation, for the 
sake of earning higher wages for the present^ that 
they grow up ignorant of the common domestic 
offices; and when they marry, are wholly dependent 
on such as they hire for those purposes ; so that a 
fall of wages, or want of work, reduces their fami- 
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lies to a state of much greater discomfort, than 
others, with the same absolute poverty, have to 
encounter. The plan has been adopted accordingly 
in many schools, of teaching the children, even of 
both sexes, both needle-work and several other 
little manual arts, which at all times may be a con- 
venience to them, and, in emergencies, may mate- 
rially alleviate the pressure of distress* 

Another expedient which provident good sense 
would suggest as a safeguard against the worst 
extremities of this evil, is, that the several members 
of a family should betake themselves, as far as 
that is possible, to different occupations ; by which 
means, as it will very seldom happen that a stag- 
nation of trade will equally affect alt at the same 
time, they will be enabled to assist each other. 
Each family may thus in some degree combine 
within itself the variety of employments which 
exists in the whole community ; in which, now one, 
and now another class, will be comparatively de- 
pressed, though the whole may be • prosperous and 
advancing. 

It is true, the proposed expedient can be but 
very imperfectly adopted in a town that is the seat 
of some great manufacture which absorbs perhaps 
four-fifths of the inhabitants; and even in other 
cases, there is generally some little advantage in 
point of convenience and of present gain, in the 
opposite procedure : but it is the very province of 
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prudence, to sacrifice a smaller immediate, to a 
greater future, benefit. 

But the great resource is, in habits of fore- 
thought and firugality. The Savings-Banks, which 
Bishop Sumner recommended with such philan- 
thropic zeal, and which he has happily Uved to see 
very generally estabUshed, have done, and are doing, 
incalculable good in this way ; though, if they had 
become general some ten or twenty years earlier, at 
the time when wages were at the highest, they 
would have saved probably much moral degradation, 
resulting from the distress which followed. It 
happens as a fortunately countervailing circum- 
stance, that in those very employments which are 
the most liable to fluctuation, wages are, generally 
speaking, the highest : so that in prosperous times, 
the workman of steady habits, and not, like the 
savage, a slave to present gratification and thought- 
less of the future, may accumulate a little store, 
which, when employment falls short, may either 
enable him to subsist till times improve again, or 
tiQ he shall have acquired a competent skill in some 
other kindred art ; or else, to remove with his 
family to some place where he can earn support. 

Of the two evils then, which are connected with 
the division of labour, the contraction of the 
faculties and consequent debasement of mind> 
resulting from a too limited range of occupation, 
and, the danger of being thrown out of work, the 
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appropriate remedies are, 1 think, to be found in 
judicious education, and habits of provident 
frugality. That advanced state of Society, -wlinch 
is the most exposed to the evils, is also the most 
fevourable to the application of the remedies. 

The other danger to which a com- Evils of Ulr 
munity may be exposed, through great ^S^^/ 
and increasing wealth, is connected knowledge, 
with that augmentation and diflftision of knowledge, 
and of intellectual culture, to which it naturally 
leads. Many apprehend mischief from what they 
call over-education of the mass of the people ; the 
too ^eat amount, or too sudden increase, of the 
knowledge placed within their reach — of their taste 
for intellectual pursuits — and their disposition to 
think and judge for themselves. They are thence, 
it is said, disposed to be puffed up with conceit at 
their superiority to their unenlightened forefathers, 
arrogant, and averse to subordination — deeming 
themselves competent to decide on every question 
— rashly embracing crude theories, and craving 
after innovation, from an idea that all ancient insti- 
tutions must be either obsolete remnants of a state 
of general barbarism and darkness, or contrivances 

' of fraudulent oppressors for imposing on the simple. 

'^ I am far from thinking that serious dangers of 
this kind do not arise as accompaniments of the 
Progress of Society, in wealth, and in knowledge, 
and intelligence. But I am convinced they do not 

o2 
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arise from the too great amount, or too great 
diffusion, of mental cultivation^ but from misdirected 
a,nd disproportionate cultivation. And this mis- 
direction does not consist so much in the imparting 
of knowledge which had better be withheld from a 
particular class, or the exercise of faculties which, 
in them, had better be left dormant, as in the 
violation oi proportion — ^the neglect of preserving a 
due balance between different studies and different 
mental powers. No illustration will better explain 
my meaning than that of the bodily growth. A 
child neglected at the period of growth, will become 
ricketty and deformed, from some of the limbs re- 
ceiving, though no absolutely undue increase, yet 
a disproportioned increase; while others, do not 
indeed shrink, nor perhaps cease to grow, but do 
not increase at the same rate. In such a case, we 
sometimes say that the head or the trunk is grown 
too large for the limbs ; meaning, however, not abso- 
lutely, but relatively ; — ^not that the growth of one 
part is* in itself excessive, but that the other parts 
have not kept pace with it. And though such a 
distortion is worse even than a general dwarfish 
and stunted growth, it is obvious that a full and 
regular development of all the parts, is far pre-* 
ferable to either ; and also, that it is, when Nature 
is making an effort towards growth, not only more 
desirable, but more practicable, to make that an 
equable and well-proportioned growth, than to 
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repress it altogether. We should endeavour rather 
to strengthen the weak parts, than to weiaken the 
strong. But if we take no pains to do either the 
one or the other, it is plain that both the corporeal, 
and also the intellectual and moral, expansion, must 
lead to disease and deformity. 
, As far as relates to Religion, the most important 
point of all, (both in itself, and in regard to the 
question now more immediately before us,) I will 
avail myself of the words of a recent pubUcation, 
which express sentiments in which I wholly coinT 
pide. 

" A vast and momentous moral crisis is rapidly 
approaching — the rise of Education throughout the 
mass of the People. Amidst pretensions to sensible 
spiritual communion on the one hand, and a careful 
avoidance of recognizing any divine interposition on 
the other— amidst theories invented or imported, 
that would subject the sacred volume to the rules 
of mere ordinary criticism, opposed only in partial 
and personal controversy — a large portion of the 
community, which has been hitherto uneducated, is 
suddenly roused into free inquiry, and furnished 
with ability to perceive all that darkens and deforms 
the subject ; but — it must be owned and lamented 
— ^not furnished with that spiritual training, which 
alone enables the inquirer to see his way through it* 

" It is not that the people at large are without 
any reUgious and moral instruction— it is not that 
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they have absolutely less now than heretofore — ^they 
have probably more. But the progress of spiritual 
and worldly knowledge is unequal; and it is thi« 
inequality of progress that constitutes the danger. 
It is a truth which cannot be too strongly insisted 
on, that if the powers of the intellect be strengthened 
by the acquisition of science, professional learning, 
or general hterature — in short, secular knowledge, 
of whatever kind, without being proportionately 
exercised on spiritual subjects, its susceptibility of 
the objections which may be urged against Revela* 
tion will be increased, without a corresponding 
increase in the abihty to remove them. Conscious 
of having mastered certain difficulties that attach to 
subjects which he has studied, one so educated 
finds it impossible to satisfy himself about difficulties 
in Revelation ; Revelation not having received from 
him the same degree of attention; and, forgetful of 
the unequal distribution of his studies, charges the 
fault on the subject. Doubt, discontent, and con- 
temptuous infideUty, (more frequently secret than 
avowed,) are no unusual results. It seems indeed 
to have been required of us by the Author of 
Revelation, that his Word should have a due shar^ 
of our intellect, as well as our heart ; and that the 
disproportionate direction of our talents, no less 
than of our afiections, to the things of this world, 
i&hould disqualify us for faith. What is sufficient 
sacred knowledge for an uneducated person, be- 
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comes inadequate for him when educated ; even as 
he would be crippled and defonned, if the limb 
which was strong and well-proportioned when he 
was a child, should have undergone no progressive 
change as his bodily stature increased, and he grew 
into manhood. We must not think to satisfy the 
divine law, by setting apart the same absolute 
amount as the tithe of our enlarged understanding, 
which was due from a narrower and more barren 
field of intellectual culture. 

** Nor let it be imagined that this is true only of 
minds highly gifted, and accomplished in science, 
elegant Uterature, or professional pursuits. It is 
not the absolute amount of worldly acquirements, 
but the proportion that they bear to our religous 
attainments, be these what they may, that is to be 
dreaded. If the balance of intellectual exercise be 
not preserved, the almost certain result will be, 
either an utter indifierence to religion ; or else, that 
slow-corroding scepticism, which is fostered by the 
consciousness, that difficulties correspondmg to 
those that continue to perplex our view of Revela- 
tion have, in our other pursuits, been long sur- 
mounted and removed."* 

It may be added, that with respect to another 
matter also of high importance in itself, and (as I 
trust has been shewn) not unconnected with religion, 
— ^Political-Economy, — as ignorance, or erroneous 

* Hinds on Inspiration, pp. 4-^-6. 
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views concerning it, are in themselves to be depre- 
cated, so, there is here also, an especial danger in a 
di^roportionate neglect. For since men who re- 
gard themselves as generally well-educated, will 
always, however uneducated they may in fact be in 
respect of these subjects, reckon themselves, though 
they may shun the name of PoKtical-Economy, com- 
petent judges of the questions pertaining to it, 
(which appear to be every one's business,) the con- 
sequence must be, that, their education on other 
points will only serve to superadd to their igno- 
rance, the rashness of confident self-conceit. 

How far either in respect of these or of other 
points any given community may be exposed to the 
dangers resulting from an ill-regulated and dispro- 
portionate growth, must depend on the rapidity of 
its increase in wealth and intelKgence, combined 
with the negligence, or the obstinacy, with which 
its members forget, or refuse, to conform themselves 
to the situation in which they are placed. Their 
danger will be in proportion to the degree of 
prevalence (to speak more precisely) of two opposite 
errors : one, that of those who deprecate the increase 
and spread of intellectual culture, as in itself an 
evil, though an evil which, after all, they can only 
murmur at, but not eflfectually repress ; and who 
look back with vain regret on those ages of primi- 
tive rudeness and torpid ignorance, which they 
cannot recall : the other, that of those whose views, 
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though more cheerful, are not more enlightened — 
who hail with joy every symptom of any kind of 
advancement, without at all troubling themselves to 
secure an equable and well-balanced advancement ; 
or apprehending, or even thinking of, any probable 
mischief from the want of it. The one party sighs 
for the restoration of infancy ; the other exults in 
the approach of a distorted maturity. 

This subject, if fully developed, would How to he 
alone occupy a considerable volume. It P'^^^^^- 
will be sufficient for our present purpose, to have 
merely pointed out to you the considerations which 
deserve yoiu* attention, and to have slightly hinted 
at the circumstances which may occasion one 
community to avail itself better, and another 
worse, of the advantages which wealth and civiliza- 
tion afford, with a view to moral improvement. 

It is plain, that if, of two communities equal in 
wealth, the one were to make the wisest, the other 
tho'most unwise, use of this advantage, their moral 
conditions would be immensely different; though 
it would be not the less true, that a real advantage 
had been placed within the reach of both. 

Let it be supposed, for instance, that in the one, 
the higher classes were anxiously occupied in dif- 
fusing the blessings of education among the people, 
and had provided adequately for the instruction 
both of children and adults ; taking care that the 
most essential points of education should occupy 
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the foremost place, and the next to them, the next ; 
and exercising the judgment of a cultivated under- 
standing as to the relative importance of each, and 
as to the best modes of conveying instruction in 
each : let us suppose their wealth to be employed 
in making an adequate provision for a sufficient 
number of respectable religious teachers, and of 
places of worship, to meet fully the wants of their 
population : let the schools again, for the education 
of the children of their own class, be conducted 
on a similar principle; making sound religious 
instruction, and the cultivation of sincere and prac- 
tical religious habits, the primary object of atten- 
tion, and placing every other branch of education 
in its proper order ; taking especial care not to let 
shewy accomplishments become a readier path to 
distinction than substantial cultivation of the un- 
derstanding ; and guarding most sedulously against 
that besetting danger, the introduction into their 
schools o£a wrong code of moraUty — a false point 
of honouTy distinct from, or at variance with, 
Christian principle: let their Universities, again, 
and other institutions for ulterior education, be so 
regulated as to exhibit in the disposition of their 
endowments, the full efficiency of well-directed 
wealth, in carrying on a plan of manly instruction, 
of which the foundations should have been laid in 
earher years; not sending forth into the world, 
to assume the office of legislators and directors of 
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public affairs, such as shall have completed their 
education without having ever even begun the study 
of the subjects with which they are to be conver- 
sant, except so far as they may have taken upon 
trust some long-venerated prejudices; but men 
qualified for the high profession they are to follow, 
by a preparation analogous to what is required even 
of the humblest artisan.: — let these objects, and 
such as these, occupy the attention, and employ the 
resources, of an enlightened and opulent commu- 
nity — ^let these be, I do not say, perfectly attained, 
(since perfection is not to be expected of man,) but 
q,t least sedulously aimed at, — proposed as objects — 
thought of ; (and this surely is no impossibility :)• — 
and let the other community, perversely or negli- 
gently, pursue, in all or in many of these points, 
an opposite course; and it is easy to pronounce 
which of the two is employing its wealth with the 
better prospect of success, in attaining superior 
objects; — ^which is hkely to improve, and which, 
to stand still or fall back, in respect of true national 
greatness ; — which is the more advanced, and has 
the fairer prospect of advancing towards a higher 
and better kind of civilization than any nation has 
hitherto exhibited. And yet each party shall have 
received perhaps the very same number of Talents ; 
though the one promises fair to double them, and 
the other is in danger of having them taken 
away. 
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I have thought it best thus to introduce the 
subject of Political-Economy, by directing your 
attention to some of the topics by which the current 
prejudices against the study may be removed, and 
its importance evinced, because I feel certain that 
you will often have occasion to encounter such 
prejudices, and will often meet with persons who 
underrate that importance. 

In my next Lecture, I shall endeavour to explain 
some practical principles relative to the mode in 
which the Science should be studied, which I think 
ought to be kept in view by those who are engaged 
in, and especially by those who are first entering 
on, the pursuit. 
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LECTURE IX. 
mod:e of pursuing the study of the science* 

General character of the study — ^Importance of beginning aright-^ 
Mistake of b^inning by a crade collection of facts — Distinction 
between the two requisites in each science — ^What knowledge of 
facts requisite — Character of the facts which history records — 
Danger from misapplied learning — History records the impediments 
to advancement — Difficulty of avoiding Theory — Knowledge of 
facts no remedy for logical inaccuracy — Mere ignorance causes no 
positive evil — ^Importance of Nomenclature — ^Definitions not given 
where most needed — Charge of making innovations in language — 
Mutual disagreement of writers in their use of terms — ^Ambiguity 
of the expressions High and Low, as applied to Wages^-Ambiguoua 
use of the word Wealth — Ambiguous use of the word Tendency — 
Accidental circumstances mistaken for essential — Labour not 
essential to Value — Errors arising from elliptical expressions — Fine 
writing not to be expected or aimed at in this subject. 

It is not rpy design, either now or hereafter, 
to attempt delivering a complete and. detailecl 
system of PoliticaUEconomy. It seems to me, for 
several reasons, more desirable to endeavour to 
suggest (as I propose to do in the present Lecture,) 
such general principles of procedure as may be of 
service to the student in his pursuits, and as may 
serve to facilitate, not to supersede, his profitable 
perusal of works abeady before the public. It may 
be desirable also from time to time to suggest 
refutations of prevailing errors relative either to 
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PoKtical-Economy generally (such as I have noticed 
in the preceding Lectures) or to particular questions 
in it ; — to comment on the several doctrines main- 
tained by various writers ; and to discuss any par- 
ticular points of an interesting character^ which 
they may have either omitted, or not sufficiently 
dwelt on. 

But a complete course of Political-Economy, 
which should discuss every question of importance 
that properly comes under the province of the 
science, would (unless so much compressed as to be 
with difficulty followed by the hearer) occupy a 
space far beyond what is allotted to any single 
professor; and at the same time would comprise 
much of what the student might find well treated 
of in books already extant.* Add to which, that, 
even if such a complete course were to be delivered 
by any one professor, it is not likely that the 
majority of his class would remain, throughout, 
the same. 

General chor ^ propose then in the present Lecture 
racier of the (which will conclude this course) to 

^* offer, chiefly for the use of those who 

are entering on the study, some general observa- 
tions on the character of it, and on the method in 
which it should be pursued. 

* The substance of Professor Senior's first course of Lec- 
tures is to be found in the Article on Political-Economy in the 
Encyclopaedia Metropolitana. 
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It is a rale as important in this as in importance 
most other studies, though here more of beginning 
frequently violated, "to begin at the ^^^ 
beginning :"^— not to rush at once to the discussion 
of insulated questions, however interesting ; but to 
approach these with the advantage of a systematic 
and familiar acquaintance with the leading prin- 
ciples. In no study is the opposite procedure more 
common. One may frequently hear persons who 
have never taken the pains to bestow any regular 
attention on the science, proceed to the discussion 
of some of the most complicated questions pertain- 
ing to it ; and, giving an opinion, or perhaps asking 
the opinion of some one who is supposed to have 
made those matters his study, as to the nature and 
effiects, for instance, of the national debt, — or the 
operation of the poor Jaws, — or of absenteeism; 
without having ever settled in their owq minds 
what they consider Wealth to consist in, or what 
are the fundamental laws that regulate its distribu- 
tion. And perhaps they will be dissatisfied if the 
grounds of the opinion given are not made perfectly 
clear and satisfactory to their minds ; and will 
attribute this, either to some defect in the science 
itself, or to some incapacity in him whom they 
are consulting. But this is as if one who dechned 
entering on the regular study of Geometry, and 
had no acquaintance with the definitions of Euclid, 
should consult some mathematical professor as to 
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the measurement of altitudes, or the squaring of 
the circle ; and complain that the explanation and 
proof given him were not satisfactory ; or as if one 
who had not learned the rudiments of Chemistry, 
should find fault with a chemist for not making 
perfectly clear to him the decomposition of the 
alkalies. 

There is ^* no royal road'^ to Political-Economy, 
any more than to Geometry. But the error I am 
speakmg of is much more frequent in this than in 
other subjects; because men are apt to suppose 
that questions relating to common life, and which 
are involved in transactions in which almost every 
one takes some share, must be capable of being 
settled by a common degree of attention, and, 
without need of systematic study. Whereas this 
circumstance adds to the difficulty, on account of 
our hability, in any subject, to mistake familiar 
acquaintance for accurate knowledge; — from our 
having, in addition to all that is to be learnt, much 
also to unlearn, of prejudices insensibly imbibed, — 
and from the influence of personal interests and 
feelings in biassing the judgment, on almost every 
question that can arise. Had this been the case 
with mathematical questions, the demonstrations of 
Euclid (as was long ago observed) would not have 
commanded universal assent. 

It may be asked, however, with respect to 
the subject before us, what is the beginning ? It 
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is a science which professes to have its Mistake of 
foundation on facts; are tre then ta ^^^•['^ 
begin the study by collecting from all collectwn of 
quarters, — from History — Statistical "^^ ' 
accounts — Travels, and all other sources, as great 
an amount as possible of all the facts that we can 
conceive to have any kind of bearing on the sub- 
ject ? And, after spending some years in accumu- 
lating a variety of information, are we, then only^ 
to proceed to arrange the materials, and deduce 
from them some general principles? I mention 
this, because I have heard such a procedure as this 
recommended by a very intelligent man ; and be- 
cause I believe notions approaching to his, to be 
not very uncommon. But the character of thef 
study in question I conceive to be totally different 
from what these would imply. 

Political-Economy, is indeed a science which is* 
founded on facts, and which has a practical appUca- 
tion in reference to facts ; but which yet requires for 
the establishment of its fundamental principles very, 
Uttle information beyond what is almost uncon- 
sciously, and indeed unavoidably, acquired by every 
one. And in this respect it is distinguished from 
many other sciences. 

- Every branch of study, it should Distinction 
be observed, which can at all claim the ?^^^^ ^^^ 

two requisites 

character of a science (in the widest in each sd^ 
acceptation,) requires two things : ^^' 

p 
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1. A correct ascertainment of the data from which 
we are to reaison; and, 2. Correctness in the process 
of deducing concltmona from them. But these two 
processes, though both are in every case indispen- 
sable, are, in different cases, extremely different in 
their relative diflSculty and amount ; — ^in the space, 
if I may so speak, which they occupy, in each branch 
of study. In pttre Mathematics, for instance,^ we 
set out from arbitrary Definitions, and Postulates, 
readily comprehended, which are the principles from 
which, by the help of Axioms hardly needing even 
to be stated, our reasonings proceed. No facts 
whatever require to be ascertained ; no process of 
induction to be carried on ; the reasoning-process 
is nearly every thing. In Geology, (to take an in- 
stance ol an opposite kind,) the most extensive in- 
formation is requisite ; and though sound reasoning 
is called for in making use of the knowledge ac- 
quired, it is well known what erroneous systems 
have been devised, by powerful reasoners, who have 
satisfied themselves too soon with observations not 
sufficiently accurate and extensive. 

Various branches of Natural-philosophy occupy, 
in this respect, various intermediate places. The 
two processes which I have elsewhere* endeavoured 
to describe, under the titles of " Physical investiga- 
tion," and " Logical investigation," will, in different 
cases, differ very much in their relative importance 
* Logic, Book IV. ch. ii. § 1. 
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and diflSculty. The science of Optics, for instance, 
furnishes an extoiple of one approaching very near 
to pure Mathematics ; since, though the foundation 
of it consists in facts ascertained by experiment, 
these are fewer, and more easily ascertained than 
those pertaining to other branches of Natural-philo- 
sophy. A very small number of principles, (com- 
prehensible even without being verified by the 
senses,) being assumed, the deductions from them 
are so extensive, that, as is well known, a blind 
mathenaatician, who had no remembrance of seeing, 
gave an approved course of lectures on the subject. 
In the application^ however, of this science to the 
explanation of many of the curious natural pheno- 
mena that occur, a most extensive and exact know- 
ledge of facts is called for. 

In the case of Political-Economy, that the facts 
on which the science is founded are few, and simple, 
and within the range of every one's observation, 
would, I think, never have been doubted, but for 
the error of confounding together the theoretical 
and the practical branches of it ; — the science of 
what is properly called PoUtical-Economy, — and the 
practical employment of it. The Theory supplies 
principles, which we may afterwards apply practi- 
cally to an indefinite number of various cases ; and 
in order to make this appUcation correctly, of course 
an accurate knowledge of the circumstances of each 
case is indispensable. But it should be remembered 

p 2 
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that the same may be said even with respect to 
Geometry. As soon as we come to the practical 
branch of it, and apply it in actual measurements, 
a minute attention to facts is requisite for an accu- 
rate result. And in each practical question in Poli- 
tical-Economy that may arise, we must be prepared 
to ascertain, and allow for, various disturbing causes, 
which may more or less modify the results obtained 
from our general principles ; just as, in Mechanics, 
when we come to practice, we must take into ac- 
count the thickness, and weight, and the degrees of 
flexibihty, of ropes and levers. 

WhoA The facts then which it may be neces- 

^^tTul ^^ *^ ascertain for the practical decisiou 
sUe. of any single case that may arise, are, of 

course, in Political-Economy (as in respect of the 
application of the principles of any science), indefi- 
nite in number, and sometimes difficult to collect ; 
the facts on which the general principles ctf the 
science oxe founded, come within the range of every 
one's experience. 

" By practical men," (says the late Professor, 
in his introductory Lecture,) "are meant, I sup- 
pose, those who have had experience in the matters 
which PoUtical-Econoray considers. But who ha^ 
not had that experience ? The revenue of all me«i 
must consist of rent, profit, or wages ; they must 
all exchange it for commodities or services. They 
all know, or have equally the means of knowing (foe 
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it can be discovered only by reflection), why they 
set a high value on some things, a low one on others, 
and disregard a thiM class. 

** An Academical Body is not very commercial ; 
but probably there is no one present who does not 
make twenty exchanges every week. If this expe- 
rience is not enough to enable him to understand 
how the human passions act in buying and selling, 
he would be unable to comprehend it though his 
transactions equalled in number and amount those 
of Baring or Rothschild. It is in fact as impossible 
to avoid being a practical Economist, as to avoid 
being a practical Logician/' 

If then any one should attempt the plan of col- 
lecting extensive, historical and statistical details, as 
preparatory to his entering on the study of this 
science, he would be burdening his memory with an 
immense, and (as far as relates to the particular 
study before us) confused mass of materials ; out 
of which he would afterwards have to select such 
facts as bear on the subject, from a multitude of 
others, which, for that purpose, would be quite 
irrelevant. 

But such a procedure would not merely imply a 
needless labour ; it would be worse probably than a 
mere waste of time and toil ; for two reasons : 

1st. The student would be likely to bestow least 
attention on the facts which, for the present purpose, 
demand the most ; and vice versa. And 2dly. He 
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would be likely to fonn, unconsciously, an erroneous 
theory. 

Character 1st. He would be liable to be misled 
^wh^h^^ by the circumstance, that historians and 
records. travellers occupy themselves principally 
(as is natural) with the relation of whatever is re- 
markable^ ^nd diflferent from what commonly takes 
place in their own time or Country. They do not dwell 
on the ordinary transactions of human life (which 
are precisely what furnish the data on which Political- 
Economy proceeds), but on every thing that appears 
an exception to general rules, and in any way such 
as could not have been anticipated. The sort of 
information which the Political-Economist wants, is 
introduced, for the most part, only incidentally and 
obliqi^y ; and is to be collected, imperfectly, from 
scattered allusions. So that if you will give a rapid 
glance, for instance, at the history of these islands 
from the time of the Norman conquest to the pre- 
sent dg,y, you will find that the differences between 
the two states of the Country, in most of the points 
with which our science is conversant, are but very 
imperfectly accounted for in the main outline of the 
narrative. 

If it were possible that we could have a full 
report of the common business and common con- 
versation, in the markets, the shops, and the 
wharfs, of Athens and Piraeus, for a single day, it 
would probably throw more hght on the state of 
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things in Greece at that time, in all that Political- 
Economy is most concerned with, than all the 
histories that are extant put together. 

There is a danger, therefore, that the mind of 
the student, who proceeds in the manner I have 
described, may have been evm drawn off from the 
class of facts which are, for the purpose in ques- 
tion, most important to be attended to. 

For it should be observed, that, in all Danger frcm 
studies there is a danger to be guarded misapplied 
against, which Bacon, with his usual ^^*^^' 
acuteness, has pointed out : that most men are so 
anxious to make, or seek for, some appUcation of 
what they have been learning, as not unfrequently 
to apply it improperly, by endeavouring, lest their 
knowledge should he by them idle, to bring it to 
bear on some question to which it is irrelevant ; 
like Horace's painter, who being skilftd in drawing 
a cypress, was for introducing one into the picture 
of a shipwreck. Bacon complains of this tendency 
among the logicians and metaphysicians of his day, 
who introduced an absurd and pernicious applica- 
tion of the studies in which they had been con- 
versant, into Natural-Philosophy : '* Artis ssepe 
ineptus fit usus, ne sit nulltis" But the same 
danger besets those conversant in every other study 
likewise, (Political-Economy of course not excepted,) 
that may from time to time have occupied a large 
share of each man's attention. He is tempted to 
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seek for a solution of every question on every 
subject, by a reference to his own favourite science 
or branch of knowledge ; like a schoolboy when 
first intrusted with a knife, who is for trying its 
edge £>n every thing that comes in his way. 

Now in reference to the point immediately before 
us, he who is well read in history and in travels, 
should be warned of the danger (the more on 
account of the real high importance of such know- 
ledge) of misapplying it ; — of supposing that because 
Political-Economy is conversant with human tram- 
actions, and he is acquainted with so much greater 
an amount of human transactions than the generality 
of men, he must have an advantage over them in 
precisely the same degree, in discussing questions of 
Political-Economy. Undoubtedly he has a great 
advantage, if he is c£u:eful to keep in view the true 
principles of the science; but otherwise, he may 
even labour under a cfe-advantage, by forgetting 
that (as I just now observed) the kind of trans* 
actions which are made most prominent, and occupy 
the chief space, in the works of historians and 
travellers, are usually not those of every-day-life, 
with which Political-Economy is conversant. . It is in 
the same way that an accurate military survey of any 
district, or a series of sketches accompanjring a 
picturesque tour through it, may even serve to mis- 
lead one who is seeking for a knowledge of its 
agricultural condition, if he does not keep in mind 
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the different objects which different kinds of survey 
have in view. 

Geologists, when commissioning their friends to 
procure them from any foreign country such speci- 
mens as may convey an idea of its geological 
character, are accustomed to warn them against 
sending over collections of curiosities; i. e. speci- 
mens of spars, stalactites, &c., which are accounted, 
in that country, curious, from being rarities; and 
which consequently convey no correct notion of its 
general features. What they want is, specimens of 
the commonest strata ; — ^the stones with which the 
roads are mended, and the houses built, &c. And 
some fragments of these, which in that country are 
accomited mere rubbish, they sometimes, with much 
satisfaction, find castcally adhering to the specimens 
sent them as curiosities, and constituting, for their 
object, the most important part of the collection. 
Histories are in general, to the Political-Economist^ 
what such collections are to the Geologist. The 
casual allusions, to common, and what are con- 
sidered insignificant matters, convey, to him, the 
most valuable information. 

An injudicious study of history, then. History re- 
may even prove an hindrance instead of ^^'^ff theim- 

*> ^ ^ ^ pednnents to 

a help to the forming of right vie^vs of advance- 
Political-Economy. For not only are ''*^' 
many of the transactions which are, in the historian's 
view, the most important, such as are the least 
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important to the Political-Economist, but also a great 
proportion of them consists of what are in reality 
the greatest impediments to the progress of a 
society in wealth : viz. wars, revolutions, and dis- 
turbances of every kind. It is not in consequence 
of these, but in spite of them, that society has 
made the progress which in fact it has made- So 
that in taking such a survey as history furnishes of 
the course of events, for instance, for the last 
800 years (the period I just now alluded to), not 
only do we find little mention of the causes which 
have so greatly increased national wealth during 
that period, but what we chiefly do read of is, 
the counteracting causes ; especially the wars which 
have been raging from time to time, to the destruc- 
tion of capital, and the hindrance of improvement* 
Now if a ship had performed a voyuge of 800 
leagues, and the register of it contained an account 
chiefly of the contrary winds and currents, and 
made little mention of favourable gales, we might 
well be at a loss to understand how she reached her 
destination ; and might even be led into the mis- 
take of supposing that the contrary winds had for- 
warded her in her course. Yet such is History I 
Difficulty of ^^ *^^ second place, it is hardly pos- 
avoiding sible, howevcr carefully any one may 
^^' have abstained from setting out on his 

course of study with any principles of Political- 
Economy in his mind, that he should not, in the 
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course of his reading, form to himself, insensibly 
and undesignedly, some kind of crude theory which 
will bias his future speculations. For as I remarked 
in a former Lecture, Man is so formed as to theorize 
unconsciously ; facts will arrange themselves in his 
mind under certain classes, without his having any 
such design ; and thus the materials he has been 
heaping together, will have been, as it were> build- 
ing themselves up, into some, — ^probably faulty > — 
system, while he was not aware of the process going 
on in his own mind. 

Some persons complain, not altogether Knowledge 
without reason, of the prevailing iano- ^f f^ /*^ 

. -I refmedy for 

ranee of facts, relative to this and to many Ugical inac- 
other subjects ; and yet it will often be ^^<^- 
found that the parties censured, though possessed 
of less knowledge than they ought to have, yet pos- 
sess more than they know what to do with. Their 
deficiency in arranging and appljring their know- 
ledge, — in combining facts, — and correctly deducing 
and employing general principles, shall be greater 
than their ignorance of facts. Now to attempt 
remedjring this fault by imparting to them addi- 
tional knowledge, — ^to confer the advantage of wider 
experience on those who have not the power of 
profiting by experience, — is to attempt enlarging 
the prospect of a short-sighted man by bringing 
him to the top of a hill. 

In the tale of Sandford and Merton, where the 
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two boys ai:e describeifl as amusing themselves with 
building a hovel with their own hands, they lay 
poles horizontally on the top, and cover them with 
straw, so as to make a flat roof; of course the rain 
comes through ; and Master Merton then advises to 
lay on more straw : but Sandford, the more intelli- 
gent boy, remarks that as long as the roof is flat, 
the rain must, sooner or later, soak through ; and 
that the remedy is to make a new arrangement^ and 
form the roof sloping. Now the idea of enlighten- 
ing incorrect reasoners by additional knowledge, is 
an error similar to that of the flat roof; it is merely 
laying on more straw : they ought first to be taught 
the right way of raising the roof. Of course, 
knowledge is necessary : so is straw to thatch the 
toof : but no quantity of materials will supply the 
want of knowing how to build. 

I believe it to be a prevailing fault of the present 
day, not indeed to seek too much for knowledge, 
but to trust to accumulation of facts as a substitute 
for accuracy in the logical processes. Had Bacon 
lived in the present day, I am inclined to think he 
would have made his chief complaint against un-. 
methodized inquiry, and illogical reasoning. Cer- 
tainly he would not have complained of Dialectics^ 
as corrupting Philosophy. To guard now against 
the evils prevalent in Ais time, would be to fortify 
a town against battering-rams, instead of against 
cannon. But it is remarkable that even that abuse 
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of Dialectics which he complains of, was rather an 
error connected with the reasoning-process than one 
arising from a want of knowledge- Men were led 
to false conclusions, not through mere ignorance, 
but from hastily assuming the correctness of the 
data they reasoned from, without sufficient grounds. 
And it is remarkable also that the revolution brought 
about in philosophy by Bacon, was not the effect^ 
but the causey of increased knowledge of physical 
facts : it was not that men were taught to think cor- 
rectly by having new phenomena brought to Kght ; 
but on the contrary, they discovered new phenomena 
in consequence of a new system of philosophizing. 

In fact, mere ignorance, of itself, Mereigruh 
never can do any posiiive harm ; it can ^^^^ ^?^^ 

'' ^ ^ ^ no positive 

only prevent good. The evil is done evil. 
when men act on mistaken views; — when they 
imagine themselves to know what they do not, whe-» 
ther their actual knowledge be little or much ; or 
when they are compelled to take some step without 
adequate information. 

And it should be added that false steps are also 
taken by those whose knowledge of facts is not 
deficient, if they have what may be called a logical 
deficiency. Whereas mere want of information, 
(and it is a want which all must labour under in 
some points; since no one can know all things) 
only compels us to stand still. A clear, logical^ 
accui:ate mind, is always useful as far as it goes ; 
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though in this or that class of subjects it may be 
hampered by ignorance of facts. Whereas, with 
an inaccurate reasoner, the greatest accumulation of 
knowledge only serves to lead him the further 
astray. He who knows how to build, but is short 
of materials, must build but a mnaU house, till he 
can collect more materials : but to one who knows 
not how to build, the greatest abundance of mate- 
rials either lies useless in a heap, or is so put toge- 
ther as to fall down and crush the inhabitant. 

Let the student then, while he is careful not to 
let his judgment be biassed by any theory not borne 
out by facts, begin, and proceed, by making use of 
the knowledge he possesses and acquires; and carry 
with him in his inquiries such principles as he shall 
have been enabled satisfactorily to establish ; and 
the plan, as it were, of the building being thus cor- 
rectly laid out, he will be enabled to employ pro- 
fitably all the material that from time to time come 
to hand, in carrying on the superstructure. 

If the view which has been taken of this study 
be correct, it will be plain that the prominent part, 
and that which demands the principal share of our 
attention, in Political-Economy, strictly so called 
(t. e. considered as to the principles of the science), 
mast be the Reasoning-process ; — ^the accurate and 
dexterous application of Logical principles, in com- 
bining, and drawing inferences from,, those few and 
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simple data from which we set out ; — ^in short, the 
Logical, not the Physical investigation. 

And in this, a great, and almost pecu- Impor- 
Kar difficulty presents itself, in the want ^^l^j^J^^ 
of a well-constructed and established no- 
menclature. The terms which may be considered 
as forming the technical language of PoUtical-Eco- 
nomy, being all taken from common discourse, in 
which most of them are used with great laxity of 
signification, stand more in need than those of 
almost any science, of accurate definition, and rigid 
confinement to their defined sense; and yet they 
have (probably for that very reason) seldom been 
defined at all by the writers who employ them. 

I have said, that the very circum- Definitiom 
stance which makes a definition the ^^*^^ 
more necessary, is apt to lead to the needed. 
omission of it : for when any terms are employed 
that ara not familiarly introduced into ordinary dis- 
course, such as " parallelogram," or " sphere," or 
" tangent," " pencil of rays," or " refraction," — 
" oxygen," or " alkali," — the learner is ready to 
inquire, and the writer to anticipate the inquiry, 
what is meant by this or that term ? And though 
in such cases it is undoubtedly a correct procedure 
to answer this inquiry by a definition, yet, of the 
two cases, a definition is even more necessary in the 
other, where it is not so hkely to be called for;^ — 
where the word, not being new to the student, but 
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familiar to his ear, from ilsf^'^ffi^ldym^rit in every- 
day discourse, is liable to the ambiguity which i^ 
almost always the result. For in respect of words 
that sound " something new and strange,*' though 
it is, as I have said, much better to define them in 
the outset, yet even without this, the student would 
gradually collect their meaning pretty correctly, as 
he proceeded in his study of any treatise ; from 
having nothing to mislead him, — nothing from' 
which to form his notions at aU, except the manner 
in which the terms were employed in the work itself 
that is before him. And the veiy desire he had felt of a 
definition would lead him in this way to form one, 
and generally a sufficiently correct one, for himself. 
It is otherwise with terms to which we are fami- 
liarly accustomed. Of these, the student does not 
usually crave definitions, from supposing, for that 
reason, that he understands them well enough: 
though perhaps (without suspecting it) he has in 
reality been accustomed to hear them employed in 
various senses, and to attach but a vague and inac- 
curate notion to them. If you speak to an unin- 
structed hearer, of any thing that is spherical^ or 
circular^ or cylindrical.hQ will probably beg for an ex- 
planation of your meaning ; but if you tell him of 
any thing that is rounds it will not strike him that 
any explanation is needed ; though he has been 
accustomed to employ the word, indiscriminately, 
in cdl the senses denoted by the other three. 
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I have dwelt thus fully on points which may be 
thought almost self-evident to an academical audi- 
ence, because I know that you will be not unlikely 
to meet with some persons, not only who have 
overlooked, but even who openly oppose these prin- 
ciples ; — ^who honestly avow their dislike of accurate 
and precise language on this subject, and object to 
" the pedantic practice of defining terms.'* Many 
of them probably speak thus from really knowing 
no better ; — ^fix)m having a superficial and ill-cul- 
tivated mind. Others perhaps know well enough 
what they are doing, and are engaged by interest 
or prejudice on the side of some doctrines which 
they are conscious cannot abide the test of clear and 
accurate reasoning. The thief, according to Homer's 
allusion, rejoices in a fog.* 

The only effect which declamations against the 
absurdity of using precise language in Political- 
Economy will have on a man of well-trained under- 
standing, will be to put him on his guard against 
such declaimers ; well knowing what description of 
persons are usually foremost in a mob that is cla- 
mouring against Police and Gas-hghts. 

Definitions then (such I mean as Charge of 
shaU serve to preclude ambiguity)! are ^^j^^ 
most wanted in those very cases where langmge. 

. t See Logic, Book IV. ch. ii. § 3.— rSome have objected to the 
procedure of founding our reasonings (in Political-Economy) 
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(as in Political- JEconomy) both the reader and the 
writer are the most apt not to perceive the want, 
from the terms being such as are in common use. 
And there is this additional difficulty ; that here it 
is necessary to define and to use each term in some 
sense corresponding as nearly as possible to com- 
mon use ; — agreeably to some onCy and-, if possible, 
the most usual of the several popular meanings. 
Else, there will be some justice in the complaint 
(which at any rate we must expect tcUl be made, 
whether justly or unjustly) against our making in- 
novations in language, and endeavouring to attach 
a new sense to words. This complaint I say will 
most likely be made, because it really is, to a cer- 
tain degree, an innovation in language (though for 
scientific purposes indispensable) to confine to a 
precise and definite sense an expression which in 
ordinary discourse is used loosely and in various 

on definitions. And such a procedure would certainly 
deserve the censure. But it should be remembered that 
in Mathematics the Definitions answer two purposes : 1st, so 
far forth as they are nomin^cd, to remove ambiguity (which 
is the purpose required in Political - Economy) ; 2dly, so 
far forth as they are real, to serve as the hmis of our 
reasonings: and with such reasonings we should of course 
never rest satisfied in any subject except Mathematics or 
other pure science j — never, in short, where matters of fact 
are concerned. 

See Burke's Essay on Taste, prefixed to his Treatise " On 
the Sublime and Beautiful." See also D. Stewart's Philosophy, 
Vol. n. 
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senses. But still we should endeavour to innovate 
as little as possible. 

Moreover, even after a definition shall have been 
fully comprehended and admitted, there will be 
need of continual care to avoid sliding insensibly 
into ambiguity by employing the term occasionally 
in some different sense, at variance with the de- 
finition, but conformable to one of the popular 
meanings. 

For a specimen of the popular ambiguity of the 
terms most employed in Political-Economy, and of 
the tendency to neglect the defining of them, or to 
depart in practice from the defined sense, I may 
refer you to the late Professor's account (placed in 
Appendix to Elements of Logic) of the different 
definitions or employments by pohtical-economists^ 
of some of the commonest, and most important 
terms : viz. Value, Wealth, Labour, Capital, Rent, 
Wages, Profit. There is no one of these Mutual 
in the use of which all the most eminent disagreement 

. , 1 J . .i 1. i.1. of nrrUers in 

writers have agreed with each other; ^^^ ^^ ^f 
and hardly one of them in the use of terms. 
which some or other of these writers has not occa- 
sionally disagreed with himself. Mr. Senior re- 
marks in his introductory Lecture, " I almost regret 
now that I did not suggest in each place the defini- 
tion which appeared to me the most convenient.'* 
That he did not, however, I am inclined to think 
better on the whole ; because objections might have 

a 2 
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been raised against each of his definitions ; the dis- 
cussion of which would have had the effect of draw- 
ing off attention from that which is perhaps, in the 
outset, the most essential point; viz. a full perception 
both of the importance of accurate definitions, and 
of the existing want of them. When the reader is 
brought to perceive clearly the discrepancy of writers 
on a scientific subject, in their use of language, and 
to refiect on the confusion and inaccuracy which 
must be the result, the first and perhaps most 
essential step is made. The existence, and the cha- 
racter, of the disease being ascertained and fully 
admitted, it is then time enough to propose a re- 
medy. The difficulties in the study of Political- 
Economy, will appear much less disheartening, when 
it is distinctly perceived in what they principally 
consist ; and the uncertainty often complained of 
in the study will be traced to its true cause ; — a 
cause which it is in our power to remove, since it 
lies, not in the subject-matter itself, but in the inac- 
curate and inattentive reasoning of those who have 
written on it. 

Let the student then consider correctness of the 
reasoning process, and (with a view to this) a clear 
definition of technical terms, and careful adherence 
to the sense defined, as the first — the most impor- 
tant — and the most difficult point in the science of 
Political-Economy. Let him by all means collect 
facts to the greatest possible amount, that are likely 
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to throw light on any of the questions to be dis- 
cussed ; but let him be prepared to state arid to 
reason upon these in the most precise language; 
otherwise he will only be encumbering himself with 
a confused heap of materials, which will be rather 
an impediment than an assistance. 

And when much doubt has been thrown over any 
question that arises, let him apply the utmost atten- 
tion to ascertain, both from the existing discussions 
of it, and from the nature of the case, whether the 
difficulty springs from the misstatement or ignorance 
of facts, or (as will much oftener happen) from some 
ambiguity of language, or other fault of reasoning. 
The latter is not only, as I have said, a more com- 
mon source of error in the present subject, but also 
in itself more important ; because a mistake as to . 
the facts of any particular case, leads merely to an 
erroneous conclusion as to that case, and does not 
interfere with the correctness of the results obtained 
in other cases where we may be better informed ; 
whereas the ambiguous use of a term may vitiate a 
whole train of reasoning, and thus establish an 
unsound general principle, which will lead to an 
indefinite number of errors in particular cases. 

If, for instance, Mr. Ricardo (to take Ambiguity 
one of the instances Mr. Senior has ^f^^^,^' 

pressKms 

introduced) had merely been under a high and 
mistake as to the existing rate of wages ^^f^^f^' 
in some particular Country, this would wages. 
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indeed have vitiated his conclusions relative to that 
Country, but need not have aflfected the general 
principles of his work : but by speaking of wages 
sometimes (in the ordinary sense) as a certain 
amount, and sometimes (in the sense he introduced) 
as a certain proportioriy he has involved the whole 
subject in perplexity. He, and several who have 
followed him,* have spoken of high or low wages, 
sometimes in reference to the labourer's receiving 
so much per day, sometimes to his receiying so 
much per cent of the price of the commodity he 
produces : and thus a vein, as it were, of ambiguity 
and confusion, runs through all the discussions con- 
nected with the subject. 

Ambiguous Dr. Hamilton, in his work on the 
W«^ u Progress of Society,"— which I men- 
WeaUL tion, both because when Mr. Senior's 
statement was written, of the various uses of terms 

* Among the rest, the interesting writer. Miss Martineau, 
in the " Manchester Strike." The lowest rate of wages is there 
defined (in the sense of the lowest amount) as the lowest that 
will enable the labourer to subsist : the highest rate is defined 
(in the sense of the highest proportion) as -the utmost that will 
leave a reasonable profit to the capitalist. According to this 
definition, it may, and often does happen, that a labourer shall 
be receiying at once the highest and the lowest wages. A 
hand-loom weaver will often receive for the produce of a week's 
labour, hardly enough for a week's scanty subsistence, and yet 
within a very little of what the capitalist afterwards sells the 
web for ; so that it is scarcely worth while, for so low a profit, 
to employ him. 
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by Political-Economists, this author's were not in- 
cluded, the work not having been then published ; 
and also because, notwithstanding the laxity I com- 
plain of in his employment of language, there is 
much in the book to repay the perusal, — Dr. 
Hamilton, I say, uses ** Wealth " in one part of his 
work, in the ordinary sense ; and censures writers 
on Pohtical-Economy, for treating of that too ex- 
clusively, and not enough considering human welfare 
in general, which is not wholly dependent on wealth ; 
while in other places he employs wealth as synony- 
mous with welfare. 

Again, the doctrine, as mischievous Ambigmm 
as it is, I conceive, unfounded, that ^^^f 
since there is a tendency in population Tendency/. 
to increase faster than the means of subsistence, 
hence, the pressure of population against subsistence 
may be expected to become greater and greater in 
€ach successive generation, (unless new and extra- 
ordinary remedies are resorted to,) and thus to pro- 
duce a progressive diminution of human welfare ; — 
this doctrine, which some maintain, in defiance of 
the fact that all civihzed countries have a greater 
proportionate amount of wealth, now, than formerly, 
— ^may be traced chiefly to an undetected ambiguity 
in the word " tendency/' which forms a part of the 
middle term of the argument. By a "tendency" 
towards a certain result is sometimes meant, " the 
existence of a cause which, if operating unimpeded. 
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would produce that result'* In this sense it may 
be said, with truth, that the earth, or any other 
body moving round a centre, has a tendency to fly 
off at a tangent; i. e. the centrifugal force operates 
in that direction, though it is controlled by the 
centripetal ; or, again, that man has a greater ten- 
dency to fall prostrate than to stand erect ; i, e. the 
attraction of gravitation and the position of the 
centre of gravity, are such that the least breath of 
air would overset him, but for the . voluntary 
exertion of muscular force : and, again, that popula- 
tion has a tendency to increase beyond subsistence ; 
i. e. there are in Man propensities which, if unre- 
strained, lead to that result. 

But sometimes, again, " a tendency towards a 
certain result'' is understood to mean "the ex- 
istence of such a state of things that that result 
may be expected to take placed Now it is in these 
two senses that the word is used, in the two pre- 
misses of the argument in question. But in this 
latter sense, the earth has a greater tendency to 
remain in its orbit than to fly off from it ; man has 
a greater tendency to stand erect than to fall 
prostrate ; and (as may be proved by comparing a 
more barbarous with a more civilized period in the 
history of any country) in the progress of society, 
subsistence has a tendency to increase at a greater 
rate than population. In this Country, for instance, 
much as our population has increased within the 
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last five centuries, it yet bears a less ratio to sub- 
sistence (though still a much greater than could be 
wished) than it did five hundred years ago. 

Inaccunicies of this kind lead of course to those 
discrepancies and occasional absurdities from which 
some' persons infer that Political-Economy is 
throughout a chimsera ; and that to decide all the 
questions of which it treats, by random guesses, and 
without any attempt to gain fixed principles, is 
preferable to all thought of systematic study, in 
the same manner as the errors and the bitter con- 
tests of theologians have led some to decry or deride 
all religion ; under the name of which indeed, yet 
more, and more mischievous absurdities have been 
broached than even Political-Economists can be 
charged with. 

It may be worth observing that, in Accidental 
examining, framing, or altering, defini- ^^1^ 
tions in Political-Economy, you will find for essential. 
in most persons a proneness (as in other subjects 
also) to introduce accidental, along with, or instead 
of, essential circumstances : I mean, that the notion 
they attach to each term, and the explanation they 
would give of it, shall embrace some circumstances, 
generally, hut not always, connected with the thing 
they are speaking of; and which might, accordingly, 
(by the strict account of an accident) be " absent or 
present, the essential character of the subject re- 
maining the same.*' A definition framed from 
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such circumstances, though of course incorrect, and 
likely at some time or other to mislead us, will not 
unfrequently obtain reception, from its answering 
the purpose of a correct one, at a particular time 
and place. 

For instance, the Latin word Meridies, to denote 
the southern quarter, is etymologically suitable (and 
so would a definition founded on that etymology) 
in our hemisphere ; while in the other, it would be 
found just the reverse. Or if any one should define 
the North Pole, that which is *' inclined towards the 
sun," this would, /or half the year ^ answer the pur- 
pose of a correct definition; and would be the 
opposite of the truth for the other half.* 

Labour not ^^^^ gl^^g instances as these, which 
essential to are never likely to occur in practice, 
vatie. stjye best perhaps to illustrate the 

character of such mistakes as do occur. A speci- 
men of that introduction of accidental circumstances 
which I have been describing, may be found, I 

* I remember once hearing, in conversation, above twenty 
years ago, a definition given (and it was received by the com- 
pany with high approbation) of a "Tory" and a "Whig;" 
that " a Tory is one who considers every measure of Govern- 
ment right till it is proved to be wrong : and a Whig, one 
who regards each measure as wrong till it is proved to be 
right." 

The definitions evidently are, of " Ministerialist " and " Op- 
positionist,^^ And had such a reasoner lived about a century 
earlier, he would probably have applied his definition of the 
« Tory" to the " Whig," and vice versd. 
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think, in the language of a great number of writers, 
respecting Wealth and Value; who have usually 
made Labour an essential ingredient in their defini- 
tions.* Now it is true, it so hajppenSy by the 
appointment of Providence, that valuable articles 
are, in almost all instances, obtained by Labour ; 
but still, this is an accidental, not an essential cir- 
cumstance. If the aerolites which occasionally fall, 
were diamonds and pearls, and if these articles 
could be obtained in no other way, but were 
casually picked up, to the same amount as is now 
obtained by digging and diving, they would be of 
precisely the same value as now. In this, as in 
many other points in Political-Economy, men are 
prone to confound came and effect. It is not that 
pearls fetch a high price because men have dived 
for them ; but on the contrary, men dive for them 
because they fetch a high price. 

Another source of difficulty connected Errors ari- 
with language, is, that, in respect of any ^ST 
subject concerning which the generality expressions. 
of men are accustomed to speak much and fami- 
liarly, in their conversation relative to that, they 
usually introduce elliptical expressions; very 
clearly understood in the outset, but whose eUiptical 
character comes, in time, to be so far lost sight of, 
that confusion of language, and thence, of thought, 

* For another specimen of a like character, see Lect. I. 
p. 9, note. 
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is sometimes the result. Thus, the expression of a 
person's possessing a fortune of 10,000/. is an 
elliptical phrase; meaning, at full length, that all 
his property if sold would exchange for that sum of 
money. And in ninety-nine instances out of a 
hundred, no error or confusion of thought arises 
from this language ; but there is no doubt that it 
mainly contributed to introduce and foster the 
notion that Wealth consists especially of gold and 
silver (these being used to measure and express its 
amount) ; and that the sure way to enrich a 
Country is to promote the importation, and prevent 
the export, of the precious metals; with all the 
other absurdities of what is commonly called " the 
mercantile System." 

Again, when a man complains of being " out of 
toork^^ — ^is " looking out for employment," — and 
hopes for subsistence from " labour," this is ellip- 
tical language ; well enough understood in general. 
We know that what man lives on, is food; and 
that he who is said to be looking out for work, is 
in went of food and other necessaries, which he 
hopes to procure in exchange for his labour, and 
has no hope of obtaining without it. But there is 
no doubt that this elliptical language has contri- 
buted to lead those who were not attentive to the 
character of the expression, to regard every thing 
as beneficial to the labouring classes vf\i\^ furnishes 
employment^ i. e. gives trouble ; even though no 
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consequent increase should take place in the 
Country, of the food and other commodities 
destined for their support. 

What has been said may serve sufficiently to 
explain my meaning in laying down as the most 
essential circumstance, and that which demands the 
most diligent care, in this science, an attention to 
the accuracy of the logical processes, and particu- 
larly to the precision of the language employed, 
with a perpetual watchfulness against the am- 
biguities to which it is, in this subject, especially 
Uable. 

I need only remark, in conclusion. Fine writing 
that, this being the case, you must be ^^^^^ 
prepared to encounter occasionally in aimed at in 
any treatise on the subject that is ^ "^^ ' 
really worth studying, a good deal of somewhat 
repulsive logical dryness of style ; which in fact is 
unavoidable in a course of rigidly-accurate rea- 
soning on abstract subjects. The discussion of 
them may indeed be more or less enUvened by 
appropriate and interesting illustrations ; and more 
or less skill may be employed in making the 
language terse and luminous, and the arrangement 
easy to be followed ; but eloquence, in the sense of 
what is called Jine writing ^ is not to be looked for 
in the treatment of scientific subjects ; nor conse-, 
quently is much scientific instruction to be gained 
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from the works of those who are ambitious of 
writing finely. There is a neatness indeed, and a 
sort of beauty resulting from the appearance of 
healthful vigour, in a well-tilled corn-field ; but one 
which is overspread with blue and red flowers, gives 
no great promise of a crop.* 

* The taste however of many, in tl^e present day, sets very 
strongly in favour of a sort of mysticitl sublimity ; — of a style 
full of high-sounding words, sometimes hardly English, — ^which 
dimly expresses, or obscurely hints at, doctrines supposed to 
be above the reach of ordinary mortals, and such as ordinary 
language could not express at all. And such a style of writ- 
ing is admired not only as very eloquent, — ^not only as dis- 
playing originality of genius, — ^but as highly ^^ philosophical^ 
and as placing the writer far above any one who condescends 
to be " practical ;" i, e, who writes so that his hearers may 
understand distinctly what he says, and Uam something from 
it, and become the wiser or the better for it. To such a 
writer a very subordinate place will be assigned, by those of 
the School I am speaking of. His principles they will desig- 
nate as of the "grosser" kind. They under-rate the depth of 
water that is very transparent ; and regard the muddy as pro- 
found, because they cannot see to the bottom. 

" A fico for the world,** (says Ancient Pistol,) " and worldlings base ! 
** I speak of Africa, and golden joys.** 

And it is not, — ^as might at first sight be supposed — that they 
are, in each case, led by their favourite writers to mistake 
falsehood for truth. The fault lies deeper. Truth — ^which 
used to be regarded as the first point, in all Philosophy, — is, 
according to this new School, a matter of secondary considera- 
tion. The ingenious, the splendid, the original, the " poetic 
and ideal'* — every thing that may enable a man to be the 
" founder of a School," by dazzling a host of idolizing fol- 
lowers, and converting, (to use Bacon's language,) his own 
" Idola Specus" into " Idola Theatri " — all this is regarded as 
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Those therefore who, as writers or as readers, can 
take no interest in anything but brilliant description 
and impassioned declamation, should be exhorted 
to occupy themselves on some other subject, better 
adapted for the display of eloquence, and in which 
such a display is less Ukely to lead to mischievous 
results. 

more philosophical than the attaininent of Truth. I hare 
actually seen high encomiums lavished on " the freshness of 
spirit, and breadth of view " of a Writer's religious specula- 
tions, even when erroneovs ! 

Now if, even in what relates to revealed religion — to that 
which comes from the Most High, and which concerns man's 
eternal wel&re, — if in these matters, truth is regarded as of 
less account than "glorious imaginations" and eloquent sub- 
limity, — ^we may well expect that in all other subjects, the 
striking and shewy will be more thought of, than the right 
and true ; and that Poetry and Oratory will not merely be 
preferred to Philosophy, but will usurp her place and assume 
her name. 

No very long duration indeed can be expected for Schools 
founded on such principles. Most of the Idols of the present 
generation will probably be forgotten in the next ; or remem- 
bered only as matter of wonder or of ridicule. But some 
others, of a new fashion, will probably be set up in their stead. 
Always, I suppose, will men be exposed, more or less, to the 
temptation of following some brilliant though transitory 
meteor, instead of being guided by the stars which may enable 
them to steer their course aright. 
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[A.]— Page 108. 

Extract from an Essay on the Diversity of the Human Species, 
by President Smith, of the College of New Jersey, Second 
Edition. New York, 1810. 

"The origmal and absolute savagism of mankind is 
a principle which appears to me to be contradicted 
equally by sound reason, and by the most authentic 
documents which remain to us of ancient history. AH 
the earliest monuments of nations, as far as we can 
trace them, fix their origin about the middle regions of 
Asia, and present man to us in a state already civilized. 
From this centre we perceive the radiations of the race 
gradually shooting themselves towards every quarter of 
the globe. Savage life seems to have arisen only from 
idle, or restless spirits, who, shunning the fatigues of 
labour, or spuming the restraints and subordination of 
dvil society, sought at once, liberty and the pleasures 
of the chase, in wild uncultivated regions, remote from 
their original habitations. There forgetting the arts 
of civilized life, they with their posterity degenerated, 
in a course of time, into all the ignorance and rudeness 
of savagism, and famished ample materials to the 
imagination of the poets, for the pictures they have pre- 
sented to us of the abject condition of the primitive 
men. But let us consult Reason as well as history, for 
the truth or probability of their pictures. — Hardly is it 
possible that man, placed on the surface of the new 
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world, in the midst of its forests and marshes, capable 
of reason indeed, but without having formed principles 
to direct its exercise, should have been able to preserve 
his existence, unless he had received from his Creator, 
along with his being, some instructions concerning the 
use and employment of his faculties, for procuring his 
subsistence, and inventing the most necessary arts of 
life. Nature has famished the inferior animals with 
many and powerful instincts to direct them in the 
choice of their food, &c. &c. Man ^ * ^ must have 
been the most forlorn of all creatures, although destined 
to be lord of the creation ; unless we can suppose him, 
like the primitive man of the sacred Scriptures, to have 
been placed in a rich garden which offered him, at hand, 
its abundant and spontaneous fruits. Cast out, an 
orphan of nature, naked and helpless, into the savage 
forest, he must have perished before he could have 
learned how to supply his most immediate and urgent 
wants. 

" Suppose him to have been created, or to have 
started into being, one knows not how, in the full 
strength of his bodily powers, how long must it have 
been before he could have known the proper use of his 
limbs, or how to apply them to climb the tree, &c. &c. 
If we believe, that in this deplorable condition, he 
could have found means to sustain life, man originally 
a savage, and a savage in the most abject state, must 
have remained a savage for ever.^' * * ^ * Fact : 
'' During the three centuries since America was first 
discovered by Europeans, he (the savage) has not been 
known to advance a single step in the amelioration of 
his state.^' 

" Let us be careftd,^' says Von Humboldt, ^' not to 
compare these nations, called by the ancients Barba- 
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rians, with the savages of America, as if there were any 
analogy between them: for the degree of civilization 
respectively attained by them, was entirely different. 
Neither has the important question yet been resolved, 
whether that savage state, which even in America is 
found in various gradations, is to be looked upon as the 
dawning of a society about to rise, or whether it is not 
rather the fading remains of one sinking amidst storms, 
overthrown and shattered by overwhelming catastrophes. 
To me the latter supposition seems to be nearer the 
truth than the former.'' — (M. Von Humboldt, Unter- 
such lib. d. Uebewolmar. Hispanicus. Berlin, 1821.) 



[B.]— Page 114. 

There is one remarkable difference between all the 
Arts, Institutions, &c. of civilized life, on the one hand, 
and the facts of the Christian-Revelation on the other : 
that these last are, — aU and each of them — ^what no 
general cultivation of mind, — ^no knowledge however 
extensive, in all other departments, — would have 
enabled men to discover; any more than the most 
accurate acquaintance with the productions of the Old 
World could have enabled a naturalist prior to the 
voyage of Columbus, to ascertain the productions of 
America. Of the Arts of life, on the other hand, there 
is no one which civilized Man, already in possession of 
several otherSy might not attain to. 

In the former case, consequently, the facts, supposing 
them true, and important for Man to know, — ^required, 
not merely a general enlightenment of the understand- 
ing, but a distinct revelation of those specific facts: 
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wliile in the other ease, we cannot say that a revelation 
was necessary of such and such particular Arts or 
branches of knowledge, but only, of some out of a large 
class; so as to enable men to rise out of a state of 
savage brutishness, and proceed to advance themselves. 

It is conceivable accordingly that two distinct tribes 
of equally rude savages might be raised from that state, 
and put into a condition to carry on for themselves the 
work of civilization, by two distinct sets of instructors, 
who might teach quite different arts to their respective 
pupils, but might equally furnish to each the indis- 
pensable rudiments from which to make their start. 

Inattention to the distinction just pointed out has 
probably contributed much to keep out of sight the 
impossibility of savages* civilizing themselves, and the 
argument thence deduced. Because either A or H or 
C or D or E &c. might have been devised by Man 
without any superhuman aid, it is hence inferred (by 
the fallacy of Composition) that all of them together 
might. I can find out for myself the side and angles 
of a triangle, given, the other two sides and the con- 
tained angle : but the knowledge of two sides is not 
essential : I can proceed on the knowledge of only one 
side, if the two adjacent angles are given, &c. But I 
must have som£ data to start from. And so must Man, 
in commencing his career of improvement. 

'^ The arguments urged against these conclusions by 
writers not deficient in intelligence are such as to fur- 
nish no small confirmation to any unbiassed mind; 
being what no man of sense would resort to, except 
when very hard-pressed indeed. E. G, It has been 
urged that jio super-human instruction in any of the 
arts of life could ever have been afibrded to Man^ 
because the Jews, who are supposed to have been 
peculiarly favoured with revelations respecting religion. 
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were^ in the days of Solomon^ ignorant that the diameter 
of a circle is less than one-third of the circumference. 
This is inferred from what is said in the second Sook 
of Chronicles (ch. ii. v. 2), though the inference is 
somewhat hasty; since the difference is so minute 
between one-third of the circumference . and the dia- 
meter^ (which is less than -^ and more than ^ of the 
circumference,) that practically it may generally be 
disregarded altogether; and many a person well-aware 
of the geometrical truth, will yet, in describing, some 
building, &c., speak as if the circumference were treble 
the diameter; even as he might speak of a straight line 
from one place to another on the eartVs surface; 
though well knowing that in reality the line must be 
not quite straight, but a very small arch of a circle. 
However, let it be supposed that the Jews were thus 
ignorant : the conclusion thence drawn is such as, in 
any other subject, would be laughed to sccMm. E. G. 
A man has his several sons educated for the different 
professions he designs them for; the Church, the Law, 
Medicine, the Navy, &c., and then if it be found that 
the Lawyer is no anatomist, that the SaQor has but 
little knowledge of Law and Medicine, and that the 
Clergyman does not understand navigation, this objec- 
tor would be bound, on his own principle, to infer that 
the father cannot have provided any education at all 
for any of his children ! 

" More recently, the assertion has been made that a 
solution has been found of the problem I proposed; — 
that there is an instance of Savages civilizing themselves 
without external aid. Such, it has been said, were the 
tribe of American Indians called the Mandans, who 
have been described by Mr. Catlrn as having possessed 
a considerable degree of civilization, though surrounded 
by saf age tribes. These latter, not long ago fell upon 
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and destroyed the whole remnant of the tribe, after it 
had been thinned by small-pox. 

^^Now all that is wanted, iq reference to the case 
here produced, is — ^precisely the very thing that is 
wanted in all others — proof thsit they had been Savages, 
and had civilized themselves. And this, which is the 
very point at isstcey instead of being proved, is taken for 
granted ! Such is the short and easy refutation which 
^ Science,' we are told, furnishes of the position I was 
maintaining ! 

^^ It is assumed, 1st, that these Mandans were of the 
same Race with the Savage tribes around them ; 2ndly, 
that the state in which all of them had originally been 
was that of Savages; and 3dly, that the Mandans 
raised themselves from that state without any external 
aid. And of no one of these assumptions is there, or 
can there be found, even a shadow of proof! To assume 
at pleasure any premisses whatever that may suit one's 
purpose, is certainly neither Baconian nor Aristotelian 
^ Science.' 

" 1st. How do we know that these Mandans were of 
the same Race as their neighbours ? I had an oppor- 
tunity, iu a casual interview with Mr. CatUn, of asking 
his opinion on this point; he instantly replied that he 
had never doubted their being a different Race : their 
complexion, he said, — their very remarkable and pecu- 
liar kind of hair, — ^their customs and whole character, — 
aU indicated a distinct Nation. 

^^ They may, for aught we know, have been a rem- 
nant either of the aboriginal inhabitants of the region, 
or of some colony which had been fixed there; the 
others having been destroyed — as these Mandans ulti- 
mately were — ^by the surrounding Savages. 

^^ 2d. Again, if we suppose, in defiance of all indi- 
cations to the contrary, that this tribe did belong to the 
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same Race as their neighbours^ and that consequently 
all were, once, at the same level, how do we know that 
this may not have been the higher level, from which 
the others had degenerated ? 

^^ 3dly, and lastly, supposing that the Mandans did 
emerge from the Savage state, how do we know that 
this may not have been through the aid of some 
strangers coming among them — ^like the Manco-capac 
of Peru — ^from some more civilized Country, perhaps 
long before the days of Columbus ? 

^' Of all these different suppositions there is not one 
that is not incomparably more probable (since there 
are recorded instances of the like) than that which is so 
coolly assumed. 

^' On the whole, the reasoning employed in this case 
much resembles that of some of the Alchemists. When 
they found a few grains of gold in a large mass of ore of 
some base metal, they took for granted that the whole 
had been originally one kind of metal ; and also, that 
this one was, not gold, of which part had degenerated 
into lead, but lead, of which part had ripened into gold ; 
and thence they easily inferred the possibility of trans- 
mutation. 

" Such attempts at refatation as this, serve to show 
the strength of the position assailed. The position 
however was one which it was necessary to assail 
somehow or other, from its being fatal to the attempt 
made to revive Lamarck's theory of the spontaneous 
transition of one species into another of a higher cha- 
racter; the lowest animalcules having, it seems, in 
many generations, ripened into fish, thence into reptiles, 
beasts, and men. Of the earlier stages of these sup- 
posed transmutations I never had occasion to treat; 
but the view I took of the condition of Savages, ' breaks 
the pitcher ' (as the Greek proverb expresses it) ' at the 
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rery threshold.' Snpposmg the animalcnle safely oon- 
dxucted, by a series of bold conjectnres^ through the 
several transmutations^ till from an Ape it became a 
Man^ there is^ as I have shown, an insuperable diflGkmlty 
in the last step of all, from the Savage to the Civflized- 
Man. 

''There is however in truth, a similar difficulty — or 
rather, impossibility — ^in every preceding stage. The 
theory proceeds throughout on unsupported and most 
improbable conjectures. One, and only one, fact is 
alleged that is open to the test of experiment ; on the 
reality of which fact therefore the whole theory may be 
considered as staked. It is asserted that Oats, if kept 
constantly mown down during the summer, wiU, the 
next year, become Rye. And this being the only in- 
stance adduced that is not, confessedly, a mere conjec- 
ture, it is consequently the basis — supposing it estab- 
lished — of all the conjectures thrown out. Now I 
would suggest to some of our Agriculturists to oflFer a 
trial of the experiment, proposing to the speculators a 
wager on its success. If the Oats do become Rye, the 
conjectures as to other such transmutations will at 
least be worth listening to : should it prove — as I have 
no doubt it will — a failure, the key-stone of the whole 
structure wiU have been taken away. 

'' It may be worth while to add, that I have seen it 
suggested — apparently as a hasty conjecture — that 
there may perhaps be diflferent Species or Varieties of 
Mankind; of which some are capable of originating 
civilization by their own natural powers, while others 
are only capable of receiving it by instruction. What 
I wish chiefly to point out, is, that admitting — and it 
would be a great deal to admit — ^the possibility of the 
supposition, it would leave unsolved the main problem ; 
to produce an instance of Savages who have civilized 
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themselves. None can be found: and the supposed 
capability of self-civilization, if it has ever existed, 
seems never to have been called into play. 

" Of the hypothesis itself, the utmost that can be 
said, is, that it cannot be demonstrated to be impossible. 
There is not only no proof of it whatever, but all the 
evidence that the case admits of is on the opposite side. 

''Great as are the differences in respect of size, 
colour, and outward appearance, in those different 
Bacei^ of Animals (such as dogs and horses of different 
breeds) which are capable, — as we know is the case 
with the human Races— of free intermixture, there is 
no case, I think, of so great and essential a difference 
in these, as there would be between the supposed two 
varieties of Man; the ' Self-civilizing,' and Man such 
as we know to exist. That difference indeed would 
hardly be less than between Man and Brute. If a 
good Physiologist were convinced of the existence of 
two such Races, (whether called Species or Varieties,) 
one of them, a Being, capable — ^when left, wholly un- 
trained, to the mere spontaneous exercise of his natural 
endowments, — of emergiQg from the Savage state, so 
as to acquire, in the course of successive generations, 
the highest point of civilization, and the other, such as 
actual experience presents to us, he would, I think, 
assign to this latter an intermediate place between the 
self-civilizing Man and the Oran-otang; and nearly 
equidistant from each : and he would not conceive the 
possibility of an intermixture of any two of the three 
Races. 

" However, allowing the abstract possibility of the 
conjecture I have been aUudrng to, the main argument, 
as I have said, remains untouched. If Man generally, 
or some particular Race, be capable of ' self-civilization,' 
in either case it may be expected that some record, or 
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traditicm^ or monument, of the actual occurrence of 
such an event, should be found: and all attempts to 
find any have failed."* 

Since writing the above, I met with a passage in 
an article in the Edinburgh Review on Mr. Catlings 
account of the Mandan Indians, which furnishes a 
curious specimen of the readiness with which some 
philosophers will be satified with explanations which in 
reality explain nothing. 

'' Mr. Catlin himself — ^who seldom ventures into the 
regions of speculation, but judging from their acquaint- 
ance with this and some other arts not generally known 
among the Bed Men, and reasoning also from some 
differences of hue in the complexion and hair — starts a 
theory that these Mandans derived not only instruc- 
tion, but some blood, from Europe ; — ^and he proposes 
as a question, whether some of the followers of Madoc, 
who, in the year 1174, is supposed to have sailed with 
ten ships to the Gulf of Mexico, and afterwards, as he 
was never heard of, to have entered the Mississippi and 
settled somewhere — ^might not have been aiding in 
their greater civilization ? 

^'To us, their advancement seems suflBciently ex- 
plained by their more settled mode of life. They have 
always lived in the presence of the numerous and war- 
like Sioux; and necessity has compelled them to 
establish themselves in dwellings more permanent and 
capable of defence; — ^thus giving them, what in 
England we should call ^ a stake in the country,' and 
enabliag them to cultivate arts which could not flourish 
in a roving commimity.^'t 

Now what would be thought of a philosopher, who 

♦ RJietoric, pp. 421 — 426, Seventh Edition, 
t Edinburgh Review, Jan. 1842, pp. 423, 424. 
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being informed of the remarkable cleanliness^ in clothes^ 
person, and habitations, of some tribe who lived in the 
midst of barbarians of the most filthy habits, should 
say, ^'To us, their cleanliness seems suflBciently ex- 
plained by their use of soap ?" A man of plain sense 
would be apt to reply, '' Well, but ?ww came they to 
make and use soap V^ How came the Mandans to build 
their settled habitations ? '' Oh, they were impelled to 
it,'* we are told, " by necessity ; being surrounded by 
warlike enemies ;'* as if the same were not the case 
with almost every one of the numerous tribes of North- 
American-savages ; none of whom learned, from the 
same necessity, the same arts ; even with the example 
of the Mandans, or with that of European settlers, 
before their eyes ! 



[C] — See Page xiv. Pkeface. 

Extracts from the Evidence of His Grace the Aeohbishop 
OP Dublin as taken hrfore the Select Committee of the 
House of Lords, appointed to inquire into the collection 
and payment of Tithes in Ireland, 



What is your opinion of the permanent system upon 
which the provision for the Church should be placed in 
Ireland ? 

I should mention that I think it would be a very 
dangerous thing to legislate in a way that should carry 
on the face of it the appearance of relief for Ireland, 
without holding out a prospect, at least, of some, if not 
the same, system of relief in England; because if it 
were understood that relief ,fix)m what has been lately 
and is still, in many instances, complained of as a 
grievance in England, was given in Ireland, in conse- 
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quence of violent and turbulent measures, it seems to 
me that that would be a bonus on insurrection in 
England, and I have no doubt the most fearful results 
would follow. 

Does not the Tithe in England stand upon a very 
different footing from that in Ireland? 

It does ; but though all the causes which occasion it 
to be unpopular in Ireland do not exist in England, yet 
I think that many of them do ; and the fact is, that it 
ha^s been complained of as a grievance in many instances 
in England; partly on just grounds, and partly on 
others which are imagiuary; but still it is felt as a 
grievance. There is, I am convinced, so much dispo- 
sition to oppose Tithe, dormant, as it were, in England, 
that if in Ireland resistance were rewarded by con- 
cession, many persons in England would immediately 
try the experiment whether Tithes could not be diverted 
to the purpose of providing a substitute for the poor- 
rates. One of the topics which has been the most 
strenuously resorted to by many of the leaders of the 
opposition to Tithe, is, that a fiind by that means would 
be provided for the relief of the poor. Now in England, 
perhaps, that might be urged with quite as great force ; 
for many are ignorant enough to believe that the 
sacrifice of the Tithes for the maintenance of paupers 
would not only prevent all distress in the country, but 
remove entirely the burden of poor-rates ; and I have 
no doubt that resistance would be generated by a relief 
held out to Ireland, accompanied by no prospect or 
promise of any thing beiug done with respect to the 
mode of collecting church-revenue in England. 

. Without reference to that consideration^ what would 
you propose in Ireland? 

I had contemplated a plan of commutation for 
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Englaad long before I had any thoughts of being 
settled in Ireland ; and I have not found the circmn- 
stances of that country sufficiently diflferent from those 
of England to make it less desirable in Ireland; but 
rather even more so; though, perhaps, some greater 
difficulties may be incurred in the details. I will 
shortly state the outline of that plan, after a few prefa- 
tory remarks. 

The measure which in any case may be the first in 
point of importance may not always be the first to 
be considered in point of time. Those whose main 
object is to commute Tithes, may perhaps find that 
that object wiU be the most easily accomplished through 
some prehminary arrangements, which they may think 
in themselves insignificant. "With respect to the de- 
sirableness of such an arrangement, I would premise 
another remark ; that an apparent advantage or dis- 
advantage may be in eflfect a real one in proportion as 
it is believed to be such. If a sick man^s mind is soothed 
or is irritated by some application which is in itself 
inert, that soothing, or that irritation may produce 
a real effect upon the disorder ; a grievance may be 
imaginary, and yet the complaint founded upon it may 
lead to consequences by no means imaginary. 

There are many reasons (with which I wiU not 
trouble youl* Lordships at present) which induce me to 
think that Tithes are a disadvantageous kind of church 
property generally. And I would propose, as a pre- 
liminary step to commutation, (preliminary, I mean, in 
order, not necessarily in time; because both may be 
simultaneously introduced,) that the whole of the 
church-property, in each diocese, or archdeaconry, or 
district that may be selected, should be thrown into a 
common stock, in the hands of a dean and Chapter, or 
a Board or College, or whatever else it might be called; 
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whicli should be constituted a Corporation, and should 
distribute, according to a valuation, the share due to 
each incumbent, in proportion to the value of the 
Tithes of his benefice ; exactly in the same manner as 
each CoUege at Oxford or Cambridge, manages through 
its bursars, the joint property, and allots to each fellow, 
scholar, exhibitioner, &c. his proper share out of the 
common fiind. A very small per-centage, compared 
with what is paid by many incumbents to their agents, 
would afford sufficient remuneration to the commis- 
sioners, since it would be far less trouble in proportion 
to coUect the revenues of fifty parishes than of one. 
There would then, even if no commutation at all took 
place, be a removal or alleviation of almost aU the evils 
which are complained of. There would be an end of 
the frauds which take place in the collection of Tithes 
and other church-dues ; of the bickerings about Tithes; 
of refusing to go to church on account of personal 
enmity with the clergyman, and the like ; and leases of 
the church property might be granted without any 
more difficulty than now occurs in respect to the 
property of colleges and chapters. But no plan would 
so much facilitate commutation. One of the com- 
monest objections to a commutation for land is, 
''Where, in some parishes, can you find land to serve 
the purpose V^ and ''you will have to build farm-houses 
and bams, and so forth, and to keep them in repair ; 
and if a good tenant could not be found, the parson 
must become a farmer," &c. Now, on the proposed 
plan. Tithe might be commuted by the Corporation, 
for land, wherever land could be most easily found. 
It might be done, if precipitate changes were thought 
inexpedient, as gradually as could be wished, by private 
arrangement in each particular instance; that is, by 
allowing the Tithes to be redeemed, if not for land, for 
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money, to be laid out in the purchase of land ; and if 
any disputes arose, the pastor might remain perfectly 
at peace with his people, quite unconnected with the 
business, as much as a fellow of any College, residing 
in a parish where his College holds property of any 
kind. If any fanner should come to complain to a 
fellow of a College, under those circumstances, about 
rents or tithes, he would at once explain to him that he 
must apply to the bursar of the College. 



Do you consider the rent of land to be a more advan- 
tageous provision for the Clergy than Tithe? 

Very much so, I have heard persons, not deficient 
in intelligence, express an apprehension that if Tithes 
were commuted for land, the Clergy might hereafter 
not be able, in the progress of national wealth, to main- 
tain their present place in society. But this proceeds 
from a view which I conceive is just the reverse of the 
truth. As national wealth increases. Tithe-property, 
generally speaking, diminishes in its relative value, as 
compared with land. In a new Country, Tithe may 
greatly exceed rent ; indeed in many young Colonies 
uncleared land will fetch absolutely no rent at all* 
And there are probably many districts in which an 
acre of land, whose gross produce, we wiU say, is worth 
50^., might be rented for i>s. 6rf., subject to a payment 
of Tithe (supposing Tithe established there,) which 
would of course be double the rent; there would 
remain 4Sts. 6rf. for the expenses and farmer^s profit. 
Now, if we suppose the gross produce of this land 
to become of the value of lOO^., through the increase 
of population, and the construction of roads, &c., while 
(by improvement in agricultural skill and implements, 
and dimiAution of the wages of labour) the expense 
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of cultivation remained the same^ the result would 
be (supposing no unoccupied land to remain in the 
country) an enormous disproportion between Rent 
and Tithes ; for the farmer would be content to re- 
ceive, as before, (since if he was not, others would 
be,) 4Qs, 6d, for his expenses and profits. The Tithe 
would be lOs. ; only double of what it was before; and 
the remaining 47«. 6d. would go to the landlord as 
rent ; which would consequently be increased nineteen 
times. This instance may serve to explain my meaning 
as to the comparative tendency to increase of Tithes 
and of Rent. 

It may be answered that this reasoning applies only 
so far as the increased value of the produce is not 
caused by increased expenditure. Garden ground, it 
may be said, in the neighbourhood of a large town, 
though letting for a high rent, will often yield, espe- 
cially through the aid of artificial heat, and other 
expensive processes, a gross produce of which the 
actual tenth would far exceed the rent. I wiU not 
deny that in some (though I apprehend few) instances, 
the Tithe actually paid may approach to, or even exceed 
the Rent; but in most cases of highly cultivated 
ground I have found that a fallacy is very apt to prevail 
in the computation of the comparative value of Rent and 
Tithe. Rent is always computed according to what the 
landlord actually receives or could obtain; whereas 
Tithe is often computed as the actual tenth of the gross 
produce, even in cases where nothing approaching to 
that either is, or possibly covld be, obtained. In many 
cases of very expensive cultivation the tithe-owner (how- 
ever covetous) must, from regard to his own interest, be 
content with much less than a tenth, because if he were 
to insist on a fiill tenth, that high cultivation would 
cease to be profitable,* and would be abandoned. The 
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Tithe of nursery-grounds in the parish of Kensington 
is half a guinea an acre ; the gross annual value of the 
produce of each acre must far exceed five guineas; 
in aU probability it exceeds one hundred guineas. 
Indeed I am convinced, that in the majority of in- 
stances at least, the tendency of Tithes, even if esti- 
mated according to the utmost that can actually be 
obtained^ is, to diminish in value as compared with 
Eent, in the progress of wealth. The circumstance 
which probably has chiefly contributed to keep this 
tendency out of sight is, that in a great many instances 
Land has been subdivided, while Livings have not. 
Tlie incumbent therefore of a given parish shall not be 
much worse ofl^, as compared with the neighbouring 
land owners, than the incumbent of the same parish 
three hundred years ago ; but then these land owners 
shall be perhaps three or four times more numerous ; 
and all the parishioners increased in proportion. And 
indeed it is one great additional evil of the endowment 
of Tithes, that the provision for the maintenance of the 
Clergy diminishes in many instances precisely in pro- 
portion as the call for clerical labour increases. Several 
of the Livings near large cities, for example, were 
formerly worth more than double their present value, 
when much of the land which is now covered with 
houses consisted of corn-fields. 

According to your Grace's knowledge and experience, 
are the landed properties of colleges managed pretty 
beneficially for the parties interested^ and for the com- 
munity at large ? 

I have had experience of only one college ; which I 
have had reason to believe is in some respects better 
managed than the average ; but, from all I can learn, it 
appears to me that they are much better managed than 
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those belonging to a corporation-sole ; I mean, that in 
the case where the endowment is in the hands of a 
single individaal who has a life interest, and only a 
life interest, in it, and has nothing to do with the 
appointment of his successor. 

Are they as well managed as the property of indivi' 
duals ? 

Not so as to produce the same absolute rent, I should 
think, in any instance ; but I conceive that upon the 
whole the lands in most instances that have come 
under my knowledge are not worse cultivated, nor the 
people that live upon them, either as farmers or as 
labourers, less happy. And the charity-schools and 
hospitals, and institutions of that kind, that are upon 
them or connected with them, are supported, I should 
say, in many instances with more liberality than if 
they were in the hands of individuals. But I have no 
doubt that the rent paid to those colleges has in all 
instances fallen short of the rent which would have 
been paid to individuals. 



Do you consider that the same objections that might be 
made to commutation of Tithe into land in England 
would apply equally j under all the circumstances of their 
state, to the Clergy in Ireland, if so provided for ? 

I have no doubt that a great many of the Clergy in 
Ireland, who, if they were as well off as those in 
England, and had as good a security for their re- 
venues at the present time as the Clergy in England, 
would be opposed to any kind of commutation, would 
now accept this gladly. Many of them have expressed 
to me their willingness, if they thought their property 

as not to be confiscated, to accept any thing they 
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could depend upon, instead of having their lives in per- 
petual insecurity in endeavouring to obtain any portion 
of their property, and in many cases obtaining nothing 
at all. 

The question was not with reference merely to the 
feelings of the Clergy themselves, but with reference 
to the general eoopediency of such a provision for the 
Church; whether the same objections that might be 
entertained by some persons in England to the Clergy 
being made landed proprietors, would apply in the same 
degree to Ireland? 

I am not aware of any objection that could be applied 
in one country that would not apply to the other. 

Supposing it to be, not in the hands of the commis- 
sioners, but in the hands of the incumbent, would not the 
Irish incumbent be in a better situation for the purpose 
of deriving his income from the land than the English ? 

I cannot say whether he would be absolutely in a 
better situation than the English ; the exchange Would 
be more for his advantage ; he would be much more 
a gainer by the exchange, considering how obnoxious 
Tithes are in Ireland to the Roman-Catholics. 

Would not the circumstance of the great bulk of the 
population being Roman Catholic, and the circumstance 
of the limited religious duties which the clergyman of the 
Protestant Church in Ireland would have to perform, 
make his occupation of land less objectionable than it 
would be in a parish entirely Protestant ? 

It is possible it might ; but I should be sorry that the 
clergyman should become, in either country, principally 
a farmer. In fact, however, if the clergyman takes his 
Tithes in kind, he must be occupied in the very worst 
parts of the business of farming; because he must 
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become a general small dealer in a great variety of com- 
modities ; which seems to me to be, for a clergyman, 
the most objectionable part of a farmer^s life. He must 
collect the Tithes from a great many individuals, and 
then have numerous transactions to sell again the dif- 
ferent kinds of produce to different purchasers. 

Have you a knowledge of any instances, or have any 
been stated to you, in which any difficulty has been ex^ 
perienced in obtaining the rent for glebe land being the 
property of the Church ? 

I have heard some instances ; I have none in the 
papers before me ; but there have been instances men- 
tioned to me in conversation which I cannot precisely 
detail. There are, however, avast number of instances 
in Ireland, in which it is to be easily ascertained that 
there was glebe land originally belonging to the minis- 
ter. There are fields actually bearing the name of 
glebe-fields, although they have been irrecoverably 
alienated. There are now many parishes without any, 
or with a very small portion of glebe. Many hundred 
instances have been brought to my knowledge of that 
alienation. My objections are very strong against the 
investment of land in an individual who is a Corpo- 
ration-sole, and has a life interest, and no more than a 
life interest, having no share in the appointment of his 
successor. It appears to me to lead to much loss of 
church-property, and to a great deal of injustice of 
various kinds. 

Was your Grace correctly understood to state that 
Tithe is ultimately paid by the landlord in all instances, 
and that it operates solely as a reduction of rent ? 

I conceive that it operates solely as a reduction of 
rent, except so far as it may prevent improvements 
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which were not contemplated when the lease was granted 
and the rent adjusted. In such cases the farmer may 
not extend his cultivation to the high degree of exact- 
ness which he otherwise would ; and thus some degree 
of loss incurred ; or rather, some gain prevented. 

Is not the Tithe upon land, where the produce has been 
augmented by the application of increased capital by the 
tenant, a reduction from the profits of that tenant, during 
the continuance of his lease ? 

I apprehend that the tenant does not usually make 
such improvements, except in cases where he thinks he 
is pretty well secured as to a moderate demand of 
Tithe ; but, undoubtedly, there are cases in which he 
is mistaken j and in those cases, during the continuance 
of the lease, Tindoubtedly the Tithe falls in part on the 
tenant. For, a Tenant may be considered, during the 
continuance of his lease, as a Land-owner. 

I mentioned, however, before, that a common fallacy 
occurs in computing the comparative value of Tithe and 
of Rent; that Tithe is usually computed to be the 
actual tenth of the gross produce, not only in cases 
where it is not actually received, through the forbear- 
ance and kind feeling in the incumbent, but where it 
could not be received; because the expensive cultiva- 
tion would be immediately discontinued if it were 
claimed; whereas Rent is always computed at what 
might actually be obtained. 

Would not the check which would be thereby given 
to improved cultivation in consequence of the Tithe, 
during the occupation of such tenant, prevent the appli- 
cation of capital, and be a check therefore to produc- 
tion? 

Without doubt it does operate in that way, to a 
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certain extent; but principally with respect to those 
improvements which return a remote profit. Since it 
is not the interest of the incumbent himself to claim a 
Tithe when the claim would diminish production, I am 
inclined to think that in operations completed within 
a moderate period, the incumbent and the farmer 
usually come to an arrangement ; but even those ope- 
rations may sometimes be prevented, from the mere 
apprehension that the claim would be advanced. 

In arable land, would not your Grace estimate the 
value of the Tithe as about a fifth of the tithe-free rent ? 

I cannot speak as to that ; since it is so extremely 
variable upon land of different qualities. Even portions 
of land that produce very nearly the same crops, will^ 
in one district, through the natural richness of the soil^ 
and the facility of obtaining manure, &c., produce these 
crops at so much less eoppense than in another, that the 
gross produce of the two districts will be far more nearly 
on a level than the net produce; on which last depends 
the rent to be obtained. 

You have stated that there is considerable opposition 
to the payment of Tithe in the hands of lay impropriators ; 
would you include, in the relief you propose to extend to 
the Clergy, the same measure to be adopted with regard 
to the holders of lay Tithes ? 

I should be apt to say (so far as I have considered 
that point) that they must be left to themselves to make 
their own bargain, if they found Tithe an inconvenient 
kind of holding. 

Do you not conceive, that if the kind of measure you 
have suggested were adopted tvith respect to clerical 
Tithes, and Tithe were to be so far extinguished, that 
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the objection to the payment of lay Tithe would be very 
considerably increased ? 

I think very likely it might, and might probably lead 
to the same result, — an arrangement between the 
holder and the payer for redeeming the Tithe. The 
chief difficulty of arranging it, in the case of the Clergy, 
is, that they, being merely tenants for life, of course 
cannot make a bargain which shall affect their succes- 
sors. This inconvenience must be remedied, either in 
the way I have proposed, or by some similar contriv- 
ance, so as to secure the permanency of the endowment. 
But a lay-impropriator may sell or lease his Tithes, like 
any other property. 

Would you extend the arrangement you have proposed 
to the Land as well as to the Tithes ? 

I am convinced of the utter inexpediency of leaving 
any endowment in land in the hands of a single indivi- 
dual, who has himself a life interest, and only a life 
interest, in it. In the first place, he is exposed to a 
strong temptation to seek for his own immediate bene- 
fit at the expense of a much greater injury to his 
successors. The present system of letting the bishops^ 
lands in Ireland is an instance of this ; and when such 
a system has once been begun, others, who never would 
have thought of introducing it, are forced to continue 
it in self-defence. Moreover, a person who enters upon 
any preferment, especially if vacated by the death of 
his predecessor, will often be able to obtain only a very 
imperfect and confased knowledge of the state of the 
revenues of the Benefice or See. Advantage wiU often 
be taken of this to encroach upon its lands or other 
property; and when maps or other docimients are 
wanting, or are imperfect, as is often the case, church- 
property is often irrecoverably lost ; and in other cases. 
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where it might be recovered by legal means^ the incum- 
bent is frequently deterred from resorting to these by 
a dread of law-expenses ; expenses much less perhaps 
than the value of the land in fee, yet greater than his 
life4nterest in it. Accordingly, I have ascertained that 
there are many hundred parishes in Ireland, in which 
portions of land actually exist, bearing the very title 
of glebe-land, yet irrecoverably lost to the Church. 
There are many persons, I am aware, who do not 
regret the impoverishment of the Church, and would 
even gladly see a further portion of its endowments 
withdrawn, and appropriated to other national pur- 
poses j but they should remember that this spoliation 
of the Church by individuals, confers no benefit what- 
ever on the Public, and only holds out a bounty upon 
fraud. I would, therefore, place all church-endowments, 
without exception, in the hands of Boards of Commis- 
sioners, to be administered by them as trustees. 

In your Lordship^s last examination you referred to 
certain grounds which had satisfied you as to the inex^ 
pediency of Tithe as a mode of endowment for the 
Clergy ; have you any further ground which you wish 
to state as the foundation of your opinion upon that 
subject ? 

There are some additional considerations which have 
long since occurred to my mind in support of that 
opinion. In the first place, an association is created 
between the ideas of religion and compulsory payment, 
most injurious to the minds of the parishioners. It is 
true that the farmer pays only in the sense in which a 
man pays an annuity charged on an estate left to him ; 
and that his landlord allows for Tithes in the rent ; but 
it is equally true, that during the continuance of the 
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lease, whatever he can succeed in withdrawing from the 
minister, by flattery, by deceit, or by intimidation, goes 
into his own purse. For when I speak of Tithe falling 
on the Landlord, it should be observed that, during 
the current lease, I regard the Tenant as being> 
to all practical purposes, the Landlord ; it is he who is 
burdened by any augmentation, and benefited by any 
diminution of the Tithes ; and he is therefore tempted 
to feel and call a grievous burden whatever he cannot 
succeed in withholding from the right owner. He is 
tempted, in short, to hate the minister if he cannot 
succeed in defrauding him, and to despise him, if he 
does. It will be remembered that I am not bringing a 
charge against individuals, but against the tendency of 
the system. 

Secondly, an incumbent, who may be in many re- 
spects diflferent from what a Christian minister should 
be, but who, from indolence, ignorance, timidity, or 
any other cause, accepts a grossly inadequate compo- 
sition, is likely to be more popular than, perhaps, a 
successor who may be a model for pastors, but who 
wiU not, or cannot, perhaps, in justice to his family, 
afford to forego his just claim. This must be not only 
a hardship to the individual, but a great detriment to 
the cause of religion. 

Thirdly, the existing system leaves an opening for 
multifarious frauds : for instance, a man is presented 
to a Living by the ^squire of the parish, on an under- 
standing that he is to accept such and such a compo- 
sition ; the landowner lets his land tithe-free, paying, 
himself, perhaps, less than half the value of the Tithes ; 
and the incumbent (as Paley observes) not only buys 
the Living, but robs the succession to pay for it. 
Again — a clergyman is leading a scandalous life, and 
several of the parishioners are disposed to present him. 
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but they are almost all of them tenants of one great 
proprietor, who, for good and weighty reasons, shuts 
his ears to every such representation, and will not 
allow any complaints to be made. How many cases 
of this kind have occurred I cannot of course pro- 
nounce ; but one has come under my own observation. 
Again — ^I have known an instance of an incumbent 
compelled to take a very inadequate composition, by a 
threat from the sole proprietor of planting the whole 
parish with wood. And a loss, again, is often unavoid- 
ably incurred of revenue which fairly belongs to the 
incumbent, especially of a vicarage: small scattered 
Occupations lying at a great distance from the Par- 
sonage are not of unfrequent occurrence, to a very 
considerable amount; and the occupiers know well 
enough that if the Tithes were to be set out, the 
expense of collectiug them would exceed their worth ; 
they consequently pay just what they please. 

Lastly, the trouble and vexation to which an incum- 
bent is often exposed in obtaining even a small part 
of his due may be regarded as a serious deduction 
from his income ; since (as A. Smith observes) every 
thing of this kind may be estimated at as much money 
as a man would give to be exempted from it. But 
this vexation, though a loss to one party, is no garu to 
the other, except when it gratifies a malignant and 
spiteful feeling. 



You stated an opinion, in your former examination, 
that Tithe falls upon Rent ; are you of opinion, then, 
that the landlord is not able to remunerate himself for 
that charge by the increased price of produce arising 
out of it ? 

I beUeve that when Tithes have long existed they 
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have no influence on the price of com. Their effect in 
this respect appears to me to be no greater than would 
follow if we suppose the Country in which they exist 
to have been originally somewhat smaller than it is ; 
or to have had lakes covering certain districts which 
are actually fertile valleys. If England, again, had 
been larger than it is — if, for instance, the Goodwin 
Sands were, and always had been, corn-fields, no one 
will maintain that com would have been cheaper. We 
should have had rather more com, absolutely, and a 
rather larger population, and rather a larger aggregate 
amount of rent ; but the price of com and the rate of 
rent would have been just what they are. So, if Kent 
had never existed, the people of England would have 
been less by the amount of the people in Kent ; the 
total rental of the kingdom would have been less by 
the rental of Kent ; but the price of com would have 
been just what it is. 

Without doubt, if Tithes were suddenly imposed on a 
CoTintry whose population had grown up in their 
absence, or if they were suddenly removed from a 
Country in which they had previously existed, the 
price of com would be affected. So, if the people of 
Kent were to be removed into the remainder of Eng- 
land, and the whole county, with all its com, imme- 
diately sunk into the sea, the price of com would rise ; 
or if, again, the Goodwin Sands were to be suddenly 
left bare by the sea, in a state fit for immediate culti- 
vation, the price pf com would fall ; but by the time 
the population had adjusted itself to the new state of 
the supply of com, the price would again rise to its 
ordinary level. 

I apprehend that the opinion that Tithes fall on the 
consumer is founded on a confusion of the immediate 
effects of the sudden imposition of Tithes, or sudden 
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removal of Tithes, with the ultimate and permanent 
effects of Tithes after they have long existed. 

Have you any means of stating, from the informa- 
tion you have received in Ireland, what are the ultimate 
objects of those who have taken an active part in 
promoting the resistance to the payment of Tithes ? 

The ultimate object of many is, I have no doubt, 
simply to get rid of the Protestant-establishment : some 
without even a wish, others without a hope, of trans- 
ferring its revenues to the Roman Catholic Church, 
but thinking only of gratifying hostile feelings. And 
others contemplate, or profess to contemplate, the 
application of these revenues to the establishment of a 
fund for the relief of the poor. Some, perhaps, hold 
out the prospect of this supposed benefit merely as a 
lure in order to induce Protestants to join in the oppo- 
sition to Tithes ; but many, probably, are persons of 
sincere but mistaken benevolence, who, having never 
witnessed the effects of the pauper-system in England, 
look only to the bright side of the question, and do not 
perceive the tendency of the system to produce far 
more distress than it alleviates, by diminishing industry, 
forethought, and charity ; and by degrading the pauper 
into a condition approaching that of a Slave, fed, not 
according to the value of his exertions, but to his wants, 
and accordingly impelled to labour only by the fear of 
pimishment. I am convinced that if a fund for pro- 
viding legal relief for the poor could be raised even 
without robbing the Establishment or instituting 
poor-rates, — ^if, for example, a rich gold mine were dis- 
covered in Ireland, and appropriated to that purpose, — 
the distress in that country would be increased many 
fold. 

:ic 4c :|c 4c :|c 4c 
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Your Grace will observe that y(mr plan of a Corpo^ 
ration would not embrace any provision for the Tithes 
in the hands of lay impropriators : do you think that 
any mode of arrangement of the tithe system would be 
satisfactory unless it embraced the lay impropriators ? 

I think it would. I do not see the same necessity 
of interfering with the lay-impropriators, since the^ 
can help themselves. They can make permanent 
arrangements. The inability of the clerical tithe-owner 
to do this is, next to their moral evils, the principal 
inconvenience of clerical Tithes. It occasions the 
necessity of forming a new agreement with every new 
incumbent ; and the farmers often suffer from the very 
circumstance of a clergyman having long received much 
less than his due. When that has been the case for 
a considerable period, there is a tendency to a rise of 
Rent; not quite equal indeed to the diminution of 
Tithe, but still bearing some relation to it. A change 
occurs in the incumbency ; a much larger Composition 
for Tithe is required; and the farmer finds himself 
engaged to pay a Rent which, under the altered cir- 
cumstances of the case, has become excessive. And 
the misfortune is, that in nine cases out of ten he 
casts the blame, not on his own imprudence, or on the 
exactions of his landlord, or on the carelessness of the 
former rector, but on the avarice of the new rector; 
who is in fact the only person perfectly blameless. 

I do not mean to infer from all this, that, except in 
getting rid of the evils and inconveniences which have 
been mentioned, no advantage would arise from Com- 
mutation of Tithe ; for though, where Tithes have long 
eooisted they do not influence the price of com, or its 
abundance in proportion to the number of the people, 
yet, as I have already said, their removal would un- 
questionably produce present relief. It would for a 
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time occasion food to be more abundant and cheaper ; 
and would increase the effectual demand for agricul- 
tural labour. In the present state of England this 
temporary relief might be turned to inestimable advan- 
tage; it might be made use of for the purpose of 
amending both the provisions and the administration 
of our poor-laws; amendments essential^ not merely 
to the welfare, but almost to the continuance among 
us of civilized society. 

But it is to be observed that this rehef would in 
great measure be afforded by the adoption of the first 
part of my plan, the constituting the different Benefices 
in each District into Corporations-aggregate, with 
powers of leasing for long periods, and of binding 
themselves and their successors by their contracts. It 
is the impossibility of doing this, that principally, if not 
solely, occasions Tithes to interfere with the progress 
of agriculture. No tax on the mere Rent of land has 
any such effect; nor do Tithes (as I have before 
observed) differ much from a tax on Rent, when they 
are held in fee simple. It is the interest of the tithe- 
owner to take, and to bind his successor to take, what- 
ever the landholder can afford, (however less than an 
actual tenth) rather than impede cultivation, and thus 
kiU the hen that lays the golden eggs. Sufficiently 
long leases could be granted by an impropriator; and 
the same could be done by a Corporation-aggregate, 
empowered to grant long leases ; though it cannot be 
done by a rector or vicar under our existing institutions, 
or under any other safe modification of them that I 
can think of. It is for this reason that I do not propose 
legislating in respect to lay-impropriators. 
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Y(mr Grace has stated, as one of the objections to 
Tithes being in the hands of individual incumbents, 
the jealousies which are created in different parishes^ on 
account of the greater or less strictness with which the 
tithes are collected? 

Not merely between different parishes^ but between 
different individuals in the same parish. If one man 
happens to have a better crop, and another a worse, 
some particular year, when there is a general rate of 
Composition laid down, the one who has the worse crop 
complains of paying at the same rate with his neighbour, 
though it may not be in itself an exorbitant payment, 
but perhaps even much below the legal rate. 

Do not the same causes of discontent exist, not only 
between the tenants of different landlords, but between 
the different tenants of the same landlord, vnth respect 
to the payment of their rent ? 

Something of the kind may take place. 

Is not this therefore equally an objection to the collec^ 
tion of all rent by all persons? 

It is an objection to bringing the clergyman and his 
parishioners in any way in contact in pecuniary transac- 
tions. 

Is there any peculiar objection upon this ground in 
the case of the clergyman, which does not apply to the 
case of the landlord and his tenant ? 

Yes, certainly ; because the tenant, if he has any 
cause to complain, when his lease is out, may throw up 
his farm ; whereas the tithe-payer mtist pay his tithe. 
The tenant has accepted his lease as a benefit ; and he 
pays a rent which he himself voluntarily offered to pay. 
The case of the tithe-payer is very different. I may 
complain that my landlord has not abated the rent 
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as lie should; but I have originally offered to 

pay it. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Do not you think that the proposal to add to the 
landed possessions of the Churchy by commuting the 
Tithe for land, would be liable to much odium and un- 
popularity ? 

I should wish to see some plan devised of putting the 
bishops^ lands upon a different footing, so as to avoid 
the evil that has arisen from vesting land in a Corpora- 
tion-sole. The result of the system of leases for 
twenty-one years, renewing every year, has been, that 
though the land is very great, the income derived from 
it is comparatively small. I conceive that if the lands 
of the bishops were properly managed, the same 
amount of income which they now enjoy might be 
derived from a much smaller extent of land, and would 
not, consequently, be open to the same misrepresenta- 
tion. It appears to me, that there might be an actual 
division of the estates of each See between the bishop 
and the tenants, in proportion to the value of their 
respective interests ; and that the bishop might release 
to his tenants the reversion in one portion, on receiving 
from them a surrender of the leasehold interest in the 
other part. The objections raised against the great 
extent of lands held by the bishops might in this way 
be diminished. 

Do not you think that making so much more land as 
would be taken in exchange for Tithes inalienable in the 
hands of perpetual corporations, would be liable to the 
sam£ objections ? 

I am well aware that there would be many objections 
to the proposed scheme. 

Would not that be a solid objection ? 
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To make more land inalienable would certainly be 
liable to a solid objection ; but the proposed Corpora- 
tions might have powers of sale and exchange, on the 
terms of investing the purchase-money in the purchase 
of other lands to be held upon the same trusts. And 
as I formerly remarked that the effect of Tithe is the 
same as would have resulted from the extent of fertile 
territory in the Coimtry having been originally less 
than it actually is, it follows that the proposed commu- 
tation, by removing Tithe, would virtually be equiva- 
lent to the creation of so much new land. Neverthe- 
less, I have no doubt that not only apparent but solid 
objections to my proposal might be found; but I con- 
ceive there are more and weightier objections, both to 
the existing system and to every other substitute for it 
that could be devised. 

Have you ever considered any advantage that might 
arise from substituting a corn rent, charged upon the 
proprietor, instead of the investment in land? 

I have considered that plan, and I think it would be 
an improvement upon the present system. 

Do not you think it would be an improvement even upon 
the plan of investment of land? 

I think it would be acceptable for a few years ; and 
then, I have not the least doubt that the next genera- 
tion, at the latest, would raise a complaint, saying, ^^ It 
is very hard that the landlords are alone to pay the 
Clergy ; they ought, if they are to bear this burden, to 
be allowed such and such privileges and advantages, in 
the shape of corn-laws or bounties; or the burden 
ought to be in part taken from them and laid upon 
other classes of society.^' It would be quite forgotten, 
in the course of one or two generations, that they had 
in fact received an equivalent; — ^that their lands had 
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been disburdened of the onus of Tithes. And it would 
be represented, perhaps before the middle of this cen- 
tury, but certainly before the end of it, that the land- 
lords were unjustly burdened by alone paying the 
Clergy, who were of equal benefit to all classes. I 
think the church-revenues would in consequence be in 
great danger ; but for the present I think it would be 
of great advantage. 

How would the operation of an arrangement of this 
sort affect the interests, as well of the landlords as of the 
Clergy, if a power were given to the landlords gradually 
to redeem this rent, charged at a certain number of year s^ 
purchase, to he invested in detached lands as glebe land 
for the different incumbents ? 

I have contemplated that as one of the modes of 
proceeding which might be adopted by those district 
corporations. I think it would be impossible, with any 
prospect of securing justice, that this should be done 
by an individual incumbent j but if there were a Board, 
such as I have spoken of, established in each district, 
that mode might probably be adopted with great ad- 
vantage. 

Does your Grace contemplate the operation of the 
Board you propose to be simply to invest the amount of 
the Tithes in land for the purpose of supplying glebes to 
the separate incumbents, or to retain the aggregate 
amount of Tithe in Ireland constantly in the hands of 
the board, to distribute to the diffen'ent incumbents in 
their proper proportions ? 

The latter was my intention -, but I should prefer 
the former to the present system. 

■x- -x- -x- -x- -Jf -K- 

You stated you think it would not be advisable to ap- 
propriate any part of the present Tithe to a provision for 
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the poor ; and that a provision for the poor, generally 
speaking, would not be a remedy for the present sufferings 
of the people in Ireland ? 

I believe it would be a great augmentation of them. 

Have you turned in your mind any method of bettering 
their condition ? 

I have thought of many ; to enter into which now 
would occupy the time of this Committee at too great 
length : but I am convinced that to encourage industry, 
and frugality, and forethought, among them, by what- 
ever means it can be effected, would be most important ; 
and that providing them with a certainty of relief, on 
even the lowest scale, whenever they were out of work, 
would tend to extinguish what there is among them of 
industry and frugality; in short, that, with the pros- 
pect of such a provision, they would work as Kttle as 

they could, and lay by nothing. 

^ ^ * * * * 

Are you aware that, notwithstanding the great preva- 
lency of mendicity in Ireland, the savings of a portion at 
least of the lower orders, as evidenced by the increased 
amount deposited in the savings^ banks, has been latterly 
considerably increased ? 

I have every reason to suppose, from what I have 
heard from various parts of Ireland, and from com- 
paring their present state with what I observed when I 
was there fourteen years ago, that the condition of the 
poor in Ireland has rather improved than deteriorated 
in that interval; though it is stiU so much short of 
what we see in aU the best parts or even the tolerable 
parts of England, that many new comers are apt (erro- 
neously as it appears to me) to think they are in a 
sinking state. I am quite convinced that a system of 
poor-rate would throw them back more than any thing 
that could be devised. 
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Do you allude to the poor4aw8 as they operate in this 
Country ? 

I mean^ as poor-laws, on our principle, must operate 
in every Country, even if administered as well as that 
principle will admit. 

Do you conceive there might not be some modified plan 
of poor-rate adopted in Ireland that might be productive 
of benefit to the country ? 

The name of ^^ poor-law '^ of course might be ex- 
tended to systems of a very diflTerent nature. A great 
distinction is to be drawn between legal relief of that 
kind which tends to increase the distress that it designs 
to relieve, and that which has no such tendency. The 
relief afforded to cripples, idiots, blind, or deaf-and- 
dumb, does not tend to increase those evils. The 
relief that is afforded to mere want, as want, tends to 
increase that evU. That is the sort of relief which I 
deprecate; — ^a relief to those that are in distress, but 
able-bodied. 

And you think that any legislative enactment of relief 
for that purpose would be injurious to industry, fore- 
thought, and charity ? 

Undoubtedly. It would tend to make them leave 
their parents and their children to parish-support, in- 
stead of attending to them as they now do ; and to 
prevent them from laying by any thing for a time of 
distress. They would work as little as possible, and 
get all they could from the parish. I have seen that 
operate a great deal in England, and I think it would 
operate with much more rapid and destructive effect in 
Ireland. But what I have said does not apply to the 
relief of the blind, the permanently infirm, cripples, 
idiots, and the like. 
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[D.] — See Page xv. Preface. 

As the latter part of the foregoing Evidence relates 
to that important and difficult question of Political- 
Economy — Poor-Laws, — I have thought it advisable to 
subjoin a republication of the Substance of a Speech 
on the subject. 

It may be necessary, for the sake of some of my 
readers, to premise a brief notice of some intervening 
occurrences. 

A few years after the above Evidence was given, a 
Commission was appointed to inquire into the condi- 
tion of the poor in Ireland. After a long and carefiil 
investigation the Commissioners gave in a Eeport, in 
which they recommended a course coinciding in the 
main with what I had said in the latter part of the 
above Evidence. So loud however was the cry in Eng- 
land (where great ignorance of the real state of Ireland 
prevails) for a system of legal-relief for the able-bodied 
poor of Ireland, that it was thought necessary to reject 
the Eeport and to establish a system of Workhouses, 
in which the able-bodied as well as the impotent might 
be relieved. This measure was deprecated by a very 
large majority of the Irish, of all classes ; but a few of 
them, and, in England, many, hoped that it would 
diminish distress, and suppress Mendicancy. I have 
been informed that in some parts of the Province of 
Ulster it has had this eflFect. In more than three- 
fourths of Ireland, its eflTects were rather the opposite. 
All however who advocated or who acquiesced in the 
measure, did so on the supposition that it would be, 
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possible to avoid proceeding to a system of out-door 
relief, which it was ahnost universally admitted would 
be even more mischievous in Ireland than it had proved 
in England. 

I, on the contrary, always foretold that when the 
Poor-Law was once passed, the first season of unusual 
distress would be sure to produce a clamour for out- 
door relief, such as it would be next to impossible to 
resist. Many set at nought the prediction; though 
they admitted that if it did come true, the consequences 
would be most ruinous. I have now had the double 
mortification, first, of seeing the prediction disre- 
garded; and afterwards, of seeing it verified. And 
I am moreover well aware that even an injury is in 
general more easily forgiven than the verification of a 
neglected warning. But no personal considerations wiU 
ever, I trust, induce me to suppress truths that may 
prove instructive and beneficial to the Public. 



Substance of a Speech delivered in the Home of Lords, 
on Friday, the 26/A of March, 1847, on the motion for 
a Committee on Irish Poor-Laws, 

PKEFACE. 

I HAVE been induced by the earnest recommendations 
of several competent judges, to lay before the Public 
the following pages, in the hope that some weight may 
be allowed to the testimony, and some attention paid 
to the arguments, of one who is known to have been 
long occupied with the subject; to have had access to 
the best sources of information ; to have been always 
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wholly unconnected with party; and to have never 
shrunk, through fear of obloquy, or desire of popu- 
larity, from avowing his real convictions. 

I have nothing indeed to adduce, either of facts or 
reasons, beyond what is already known, or easily may 
be known, by any one who takes an interest in the 
subject. But, unhappily, in a period of strong and 
general excitement like the present, men are more 
ready to decide and to act, than to investigate, to 
reason, and to reflect ; and more under the dominion 
of passion than of calm judgment. 

To the truly admirable benevolence and self-denying 
liberality of my countrymen towards their famishing 
fellow-subjects in Ireland, I am ready to do fiill jus- 
tice.* But it cannot be denied — ^perhaps it is less to 
be wondered at than lamented — ^that in a large propor- 
tion of the English people, the feeling of compassion 
for the Irish poor has assumed the form of a blind and 
uncontrollable rage against the supposed authors of all 
the distress, the landlords ; a rage so indiscriminate and 
so unreflecting, that it is with difficulty men can be 
brought to listen to anything relative either to the 
grounds of their indignation, or the probable conse- 
quences of their acts. For the sake of punishing the 
Irish landlords, they are ready not only to confound 
the innocent with the guilty, — to ^^ destroy the city, 
notwithstanding there are fifty righteous therein,^' — 
but to bring much more severe and irremediable suf- 
ferings on the Irish poor themselves, whom it is the 
object to relieve, than on any other class of persons ; 
and even ultimately to involve England itself in more 
than double the expense and distress from which the 
English are now impatient to be relieved. 

♦ On this point I have expressed myself strongly in an " Address 
to the Members of our Church," lately published. 
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It happens most unfortunately that some of the 
lyorst feelings of our nature are occasionally disguised 
from us, by being associated with the best and most 
amiable; that vindictive passions will assail the heart 
under the veil of compassionate benevolence ; and that 
resentment against wrong-doers will blind men to the 
suggestions, not only of sound reason, but of justice, 
and even of enlightened humanity. 

I verily believe that if, at the next general election, 
a candidate were asked — as many probably wiU be — 
whether he will pledge himself to ^^ make the Irish 
landlords support entirely the Irish poor,'' and were to 
reply that he will be ready to do so as far as this is 
possible, and far as is consistent with the best interests 
of the poor themselves, many woidd try to whoot him 
down. ^^ Possible,'' and " right," are no words in the 
vocabulary of an excited multitude ; and a candidate so 
situated, will be strongly tempted to say inwardly what 
Terence's Micio declares, when he is prevailed on by 
his family to take a step which he is convinced is most 
absurd and improper : " he wiU do so," he says, ^^ since 
they so very much wish it." 

Etsi hoc PRAVOM, ABSURDUM, INEPTUM, atque alienum a vita med 
Videtur, tamen si tantopebb vos istoc yoiin&,Jiat, 

Terence, Adelphi {Last Scene.) 

But the time wiU come when men wiU judge more 
calmly, and will decide accordingly ; when their under- 
standing being no longer blinded by excited feelings, 
their sentiments of justice, of humanity, and of regard 
for their country's welfare, will have fair play. They will 
learn — the wisest and best, speedily, and the mass of 
the people not long after — ^how to distinguish, and to 
appreciate, those who have sought to enlighten them. 
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and those who have preferred pandering to their excited 
passions ; those who have honestly and boldly adhered 
to, and defended, the course which is most for their 
country^s good, and those who, from timidity, or for the 
gratification of selfish ambition, have consented to swim 
with the stream, and to abandon the principles which 
their own deliberate judgment approves. 



SUBSTANCE OF A SPEECH, &C. 

Although your Lordships have been already addressed 
by far more practised debaters and abler speakers than 
myself, yet I feci myself called on not to give a silent 
vote on this occasion, on account of the peculiar con- 
nexion I have had with the subject now under discus- 
sion ; a connexion not courted by myself, but, I may 
say, in a manner forced upon me by the public voice. 
I was, as your Lordships will recollect, one of the Com- 
missioners appointed several years ago for inquiring 
into the condition of the Irish Poor. I was appointed 
to that office not at my own desire, but purely by the 
spontaneous selection of the then Government of the 
country. 

That Ministry may perhaps have considered that the 
experience I had had in England, as one of the Gover- 
nors of a Poor-Law Union, might in some degree 
qualify me for inquiries of that kind. But whatever 
qualifications they may have expected, or may have 
found, in me, they certainly did me no more than 
justice if they believed that I would devote myself 
most heartily and zealously to the business of that 
inquiry. 
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It is not for me to eulogize, or to vindicate, the 
members of that Commission. That is rather the part 
of the Ministry which appointed them. But this at 
least I may be permitted to say; that a Body of Com- 
missioners could not have been selected less likely to 
agree in any one erroneous view than those who were 
appointed. If your Lordships look to the names 
signed to our Report, you will find Roman Catholics, 
and Protestants of various denominations; English- 
men and Irishmen; Clergy and Laymen; Lawyers, 
Ministers of Religion, and Country Gentlemen. They 
were as different from each other in the modes of their 
education, and in their subsequent habits of life, as any 
men could be. And they were likely therefore to differ 
in the prejudices and mistakes to which they might 
be liable. It was most improbable, I repeat, that we 
shoidd concur in any one erroneous notion. Yet all of 
us whose names appear appended to that Report, folly 
agreed in deprecating such a system of Poor-Laws 
for Ireland as was subsequently introduced into that 
country. 

A difference of opinion existed between Ministers 
and the Commissioners, as to the recommendations of 
our Report. This was not perhaps to be wondered at : 
for of all questions that ever were debated by man, 
those relating to a Poor-Law are precisely the very 
class on which we may anticipate the greatest amount 
of difference of opinion between one who has devoted 
a considerable share of attention to the subject, and 
one who has studied it much more attentively, and made 
much fuller inquiries. There is no subject on which 
first impressions are so likely to be corrected or modi- 
fied by further investigations, and more mature reflec- 
tion. Mr. Nicholls, who was subsequently employed 
by Government to make a new inquiry, and whose 
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Report was adopted and acted on^ had devoted to that 
inquiry some considerable time ; namely, about half as 
many days as the previous Commission had weeks. He 
came to very different conclusions from theirs : but he 
fully concurred with them, and so did the then Minis- 
try, in decidedly deprecating any system of out-door 
relief to the able-bodied. 

As to the Poor-Law then introduced, and now exist- 
ing in Ireland, there was some difference of opinion 
among the Irish. A few approved of it : a very large 
majority, of all classes and descriptions, were adverse 
to it. But all agreed in deprecating the introduction 
of a system of rehef out of the workhouse. Those who 
hoped favourably of the law, founded their hopes on 
the complete and permanent exclusion of out-door 
relief. That system they all concurred in regarding as 
ruinous to all parties; — as a measure amounting to 
CONEISCATION : and the same sentiment was expressed, 
not long since, in the very same language (as appears 
by the reports of the debate), by a leading member 
of the present administration.* 

Those, on the other hand, who dreaded the effects of 
the Poor-Law — that large majority, of whom I was 
one — ^regarded as one of the principal objections to it, 

* After all the experience I have had of the prevaQing recklessness 
of assertion in some writers, I was yet somewhat surprised at a late 
article in one of the London papers, containing a bitter complaint 
against the existing Irish Poor-Law, which was represented as having 
been *' concocted'* ly me! A bolder experiment on the credulity of 
the British public I never remember. Por whatever may be the merits 
or demerits of that measure, I, at least, had no more to do with it 
than Mr. Wilberforce had with the establishment of the slave-trade. 
No fact relating to any public measure can be more notorious than 
my constant and earnest opposition to that Poor-Law. What a cause 
must that be, whose advocates are driven to put forward a mis- 
statement of which the detection is so easy, and which is not merely 
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the danger of its leading to that result ; — ^the out-doof 
relief of the able-bodied. 

The experiment of introducing a Poor-Law such as 
now exists, I regarded aU along as a most hazardous 
one. I never expected that law to produce the bene- 
ficial effects anticipated by many; and subsequent 
experience has confirmed my opinion ; but the greatest 
apprehension of all that I felt, was, that, its inadequacy 
to the desired object being proved by experience, a 
remedy would be sought in such an amendment of the 
law as is now before the other House. 

The noble lord who has lately addressed you on 
behalf of Her Majesty^s government, was remarking 
that the workhouses have not afforded so great an 
amount of relief as had been expected. Till lately,^ a 
large proportion of them have been nearly empty, and 
many others only half fiUed. But in truth it was the 
extreme reluctance of the poor to enter the workhouse, 
that has hitherto been the principal preservative of 
Ireland from utter ruin. For it could never be expected 
that there should be just such an amount of able-bodied 
paupers applying for relief as would exactly fiU the 
workhouses, and that the application would then stop. 

What I always dreaded, from the very first, was, that 
when the workhouses should be filled, there would be a 
clamour for out-door relief; just such as has now 
arisen. This was to be expected, under the pressure 
of a period of severe distress; such as (in a minor 
degree) has been again and again experienced. 



destitute of all foundation in fact, but is even the very reverse of the 
fact ! But when persons not much troubled with scraples are deter- 
mined to make an attack, and find nothing that cau be alleged with 
truth, they feel themselves compelled to resort to fabrication. In 
short, their "necessity is the mother of invention." 
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^ And here I may be permitted to advert (though re- 
luctant to dwell on my own proceedings) to the watchful 
care with which I have endeavoured, in my own neigh- 
bourhood, to make the best of the existing law. I felt 
myself called on to assist, — of late, almost to maintain, 
— a large proportion of the inhabitants of a populous 
village where I reside, near Dublin. I have always 
made it a point to encourage the people to exertion and 
to self-reliance, and to cherish, in all except the infirm 
and helpless, the aversion felt to the workhouse. I 
have always endeavoured to put the able-bodied in a 
way to find employment, by which they might feel that 
they were earning their own subsistence. I left 
nothing undone to keep up their disinclination to enter 
the workhouse ; because it appeared clear to me, that 
if once this disinclination were generally overcome, the 
multitude of distressed poor, great even in ordinary 
times, but in seasons of scarcity most deplorable, would 
swamp the workhouse system altogether, and call forth 
the present disastrous proposal of domiciliary relief. 

Such being my views, I was accustomed to employ 
labourers on my own grounds beyond the number that 
were actually wanted, or that could bring in a profitable 
return; but always on the understanding that they 
were to do a real day^s work for their wages, and that 
otherwise they would be discharged. I was led subse- 
quently to employ in this manner a greater number 
than formerly, because some persons in the neighbour- 
hood who had been accustomed to provide employment 
for a part of the able-bodied poor during the most 
trying seasons of the year, now, being burdened with 
the poor-rate, refused this aid, and referred all appli- 
cants to the workhouse. But to me nothing appeared 
so dangerous as to overcome their aversion to the 
workhouse. I was anxious to keep up in them the 
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feeling of labourers earning— or at least believing 
that they were earning — their own bread, instead of 
being paupers maintained by the rates. Accordingly, 
I did not give large wages ; both because I preferred 
employing a greater number at moderate wages ; and 
still more, because I was anxious not to disgust them 
with the rate of wages, necessarily low, which the 
neighbouring farmers could afford; and thus to draw 
them off from profitable employment. 

But the situation of men thus labouring under an 
employer who engages them of his own free choice, and 
who may discharge them if they neglect their work, — 
this situation would be totally changed, if they were 
paupers legally entitled to relief, working under an over- 
seer, who is to compel them to perform their tasks. If 
any one holding such an office were, in the discharge of 
his duty, to enforce resolutely a satisfactory amount of 
labour, I do not beUeve that his life would be safe for 
a day.* Not only would a great proportion of these 

♦ There is good reason to believe that even the best disposed of 
the labourers, and those grateful to him for past kindnesses, would 
be, though willing, unable to protect him from the stroke of assassins 
coming^ow a distance. Such appears to have been the case with a 
person mentioned in Lord Monteagle's speech, of whom he had, only 
the day before, received intelligence as having been murdered for 
doing his duty in preventing abuses in the conduct of the public 
works. He was, it seems, a man not only of highly estimable cha- 
racter, but remarkably popular, on account of his uniform kindness 
and charity to the poor. He is supposed to have been murdered by 
persons sent from a considerably distant part for the purpose. Such 
is unhappily the organized system of outrage in many parts of Irelandy 
that a few lawless and ferocious leaders, who have partly deluded and 
partly overawed a considerable number into becoming their accom- 
plices, are enabled, by their means, to tyrannize over the rest, and 
inflict cruel beatings or death (generally by the hands of strangers, 
purposely selected as such) on any who dare to transgress the rules 
established by these self-appointed despots. 
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pauper-labourers refiise to do any reasonable amount 
of work themselves, but they would not even permit 
others, who might be so disposed, to do a fair day^s 
work.*^ 

Some persons have spoken of the proposed measure 
as likely to lead to, or to be accompanied by, "a, system 
of weU-directed labour/' f But I do not hesitate to 
say, that nothing more chimerical than such an expec- 
tation ever entered the mind of man. The labour 
exacted of the paupers will not only not be ^^well- 
directed*' in the sense ot heing profitable labour, but it 
win not even be well-directed, so far as to be an ade- 
quate test of destitution. An Irish labourer has been 
accustomed, unhappily, to work for a very smaU pittance, 
and to be content with the bare necessaries of life, and 
to be, as it were, always on the brink of ruin. This is 
a deplorable condition at the best ; but if you give him 
a legal right to support, independently of industry and 
good behaviour, — ^if, in return for such nominal work 



* An instance of this, which may serve as a sample, was related to 
me by a person I can rely on. A farmer in pretty good circumstances 
wanted the services of a cattle-doctor for one of his cows which had 
fallen sick : the man was employed on the public works ; and to save 
him from being struck off the list, the farmer was obliged to take his 
place, while he went to attend the sick cow. He began accordingly 
to work heartily, as he would have done on his own farm ; partly 
because it was a cold day, and he was glad to keep himself warm. 
But his felloYf-labourers would not permit this ; and absolutely com- 
pelled him to proceed at the same rate with themselves, taking up a 
shovelful of earth once in a minute or two, and thus lounging over 
the work, till the return of the man for whom he had stood sub- 
stitute. 

t In reply to what was repeatedly urged about " a law that should 
induce Landlords to employ labourers," it was remarked, with un- 
OQSwerable truth, that the idea is manifestly chimerical ; since it is 
the occupiers of land that must employ agricultural labourers. 

U 
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as he will do under an overseer, you gire him that bare 
subsistence (and less you cannot give) which he has 
been accustomed to be contented with, — ^you ruin his 
industry and independence of character for ever, and 
sink him, permanently, into the lowest degradation, 
physical and moral. 

Even to the English labourer it is very injurious to 
be reduced to the condition of a pauper. But the case 
of the English labourer is far diflferent from that of the 
Irish, and far more favourable. He is, for the most 
part, accustomed to something beyond the mere neces- 
saries of life, — accustomed to many of its comforts, and 
some humble luxuries, — accustomed to see his family 
decently clad, and to live in such a cottage, and with 
such furniture, as exceed the Irish labourer's almost as 
much as they fall short of the accommodations of the 
gentry. A man so circumstanced may be one on whom 
you may make with safety the experiment of aflfording 
him, during a time of severe pressure, a bare subsistence 
in exchange for labour little more than nominal. It 
may be hoped that he will not yield to the temptation 
of sloth, but will embrace the very earliest opportunity 
of returning to real vigorous labour, in order that he 
may return to that more comfortable style of living he 
has been used to. 

But not so with the Irish labourer. Inured to 
hardship, — accustomed from his earliest days to pri- 
vation, the proffer of that bare subsistence which he 
has been used to be content with as the reward of Im 
indtistry, and not always to be obtained, even so, — ^the 
proffer, I say, of this, legally secured to him, in return 
for a mere pretence of work, will be so great a boon, 
that you must expect it to attract not only the super^ 
abundant y but almost the whole labouring population; 
and that they will be, not a temporary, but a permanent 
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ftnd a perpetually increasing^ burden oh the resources 
of the country. 

It will be utterly rain for you to enact that the 
claimants of relief shall be compelled to do a full and 
fair day's work in return for a day's support. The rule 
may be laid down; but it cannot be enforced. The 
greater part of ihem will determine neith^ to work 
hard^ nor to allow any of their companions to do so. 
And nearly the whole of the Irish poor will rush to 
this, so-called, labour, and throw themselres upon the 
poor-rates, leaTing the land untilled. At no distant 
period, you will have a pauper population in Ireland, 
amounting not to a million and a half, or two millions, 
but to three, four, or five millions; while farms are 
lying as desolate as the deserts of Arabia.* You will 
have a continually increasing demand upon supplies 
continually diminishing. 

It is not from a special regard for Irish landlords — 
it is not from a wish merely to spare them from a con* 
fiscation of property — ^that I deprecate this measure* 
I am prompted to do so yet more by my regard for the 
people. These will be thrown into a state of far greater 
destitution than ever, when the entire rental of Ireland 
shall have been swallowed up by the poor-rates, as was 



♦ On Shrove-Tuesday last, (that is the day on which the greatest 
number of marriages take place among Ex)man Catholics,) in a parish 
where the average number of marriages on that day was between forty 
and fifty, there were only three; and those, of persons in good cir- 
cumstances. Can any one doubt that if there had been a legal pro^ 
vUum existing for all who might claim it, — ^if the hope, often a rash 
hope, of supporting a family, on which the Irish labourer usually 
marries, had been converted into a certainty ^ — can any one doubt, I 
say, that, in that case, the number of marriages would have equalled 
at least, if not exceeded, the average ? And this case may serve as a 
sample for the greater part of Ireland. 

u3 
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the case with the parish of Cholesbury in England,* 
where no one would undertake to occupy the land/ 
rent-free, burdened with the payment of the rates ; 
and where, consequently, the whole was left unculti- 
vated, and the paupers were maintained by rates-in-aid, 
levied in the adjoining parishes* 

Of the first rate that will be levied in Ireland, under 
the proposed system, half, or perhaps two-thirds, will 
be collected. Then there will be a second and a heavier 
rate levied, to meet both the subsequent expenditure 
and also the arrears ; of the second rate a smaller pro- 
portion will be collected; of the third rate, probably 
nothing will be collected. That such will be the course 
things may be expected to take, under the proposed 
Poor-Law, abundant evidence, I am confident, would 
be produced, if the motion for a Committee of Inquiry 
should be acceded to. 

When then we shall have reached this point, there 
will be no resource left but to appeal to Government, 
in each case, for a rate-in-aid; first, from the neigh- 
bouring districts, and ultimately, when these also are 
exhausted, (as they soon must be,) from the fiinds of 
the United Empire. For, as in the case of a com- 
mercial bankruptcy, the failure of one house causes 
the failure of several others connected with it, and 
these agam bring ruin on others connected with 
them; so, in this case, the insolvency of one dis- 
trict win lead to the insolvency of another, and 
another. The ruin will spread like a conflagration 
through the whole of Ireland ; till at length the United 
Empire will be called on to meet the evil, after an 
incalculable amount of additional misery has been 
endured, and at a cost far greater than that which the 

* See a description of this case in the "Report of the Irish Poor* 
Inquiry-Commission. 
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people of England have been so impatient of bearing, 
and the desire of escaping which has chiefly occasioned 
the popular clamour for the measure now proposed. 

I do not wonder that the people of England are 
weary of being called on to relieve Irish destitution, 
and of being burdened with a heavy expenditure for 
Ireland. I do not wonder that they should tvish. that 
the land of Ireland should support the Irish poor. 
And I do not wonder that those who are as ill-informed, 
as most are, of the facts of the case, and in many 
points misinformed also, and who have inquired little, 
and reflected little, on the subject, should imagine that 
nothing more is needed than to pass a '^law which 
shall make the landlords support all the poor/' 

I heartily wish that this were possible. . I should 
rejoice to see the land of Ireland supporting in plenty 
the whole population, without debasing permanently 
the character of the peasanlay, even though this should 
be eflfected at the cost of reducing all the landowners 
to poverty. But this cannot be. 

In the first place, it is physically impossible. It may 
seem almost ridiculous to speak of a physical impossi- 
bility as ONE among the objections to any proposal. 
But in truth, in the present case, it is only one out of 
Several; others of which would operate even if that 
impossibility could be removed. Supposing even that 
no deterioration of character, — no discouragement of 
industry, — ^were to result from the proposed measure, 
even so, the actual amount of destitution is such, (as 
might be easily established by numerical demonstration, 
before a Committee of Inquiry,) that the whole rental 
of Ireland would be insufficient to relievo it ; and the 
land would consequently be soon thrown out of cultiva- 
tion for want of occupiers, even if offered rent-free. 

A very large and very poor population has hithertp 
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been scantily subsisted on the coarsest and most abnn* 
dant kind of product tbat the earth could be brought 
to yield. A great failure in that kind of product has 
reduced a large proportion of them to destitution. Can 
we, by an Act of Parliament^ make the land support, 
on a less abundant kind of product, the same popula- 
tion ? Can we decree that a portion of that product, — 
the portion which has hitherto formed the landlord*s 
rent, — shall supply all deficiencies ? 

These considerations would alone be decisive of 
the physical impossibihty of what is proposed to be 
attempted ; even supposing that the now surplus popu- 
lation were alone to be thrown upon the poor-rate; — 
that no deterioration in the habits of the rest were to 
take place. 

But in addition to this, we have every reason to 
expect that the pauperizing effect of such a law would 
be much more extensive; that the industry of the 
people would be greatly diminished by the promise of 
subsistence independently of industry ; and that, con- 
sequently, the cultivation of the land, and its produc- 
tiveness, would be greatly impaired. And thus the 
existing distress would not only be perpetuated, but 
would go on indefinitely increasing. 

Far better would it be, that Government should at 
once avowedly confiscate — confiscate, without first 
destroying — all the land of Ireland, and take possession 
of it ; granting the owners, for the rest of their lives, 
as much as might be thought a reasonable allowance 
for an Irish proprietor. The land would then have 
been forfeited before it had become desolate for want 
of cultivation. But if Government should thereupon 
undertake, as proprietor of those lands, to maintain all 
appUcants without Umit, and employ them as paupers, 
in compulsory labour, it would soon find the lands to 
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be a '^ damnosa posssesio/' — a property bringing witb it 
incalculably more expense than profit.* Under such a 
system, both the debasement of the character of the 
people, and the burden of supporting them, have a 
tendency to go on continually increasing to an indefi- 
nite extent. 

We have, on this point, the lessons of experience to 
guide us. We know to what an alarming state the 
English Poor-Law had brought us, when the continual 
and rapid increase of its evils, physical and morale 
alarmed us into a vigorous measure of reform. 

Now, if England is '^ the green tree,^' Ireland will 
be " the dry.^^ Reference has been made to the high 
authority of Mr. Senior, who declared, when examined, 
his conviction that *'the mischiefs which it had taken 
three centuries to bring about in England, would, in 
Ireland, be eflfected in ten years.'^ I myself believe 
he might safely have said, ''ten months.^' Every dis- 
advantage,— every conceivable circumstance that can 
make such an experiment doubly hazardous, — ^all 
is to be encountered, in the greatest degree, in 
Ireland. 

To advert to only one of those circumstances,t the 

* At the very time when so much was boastfully put forth about 
compelling the landlords to put into a comfortable condition the 
people living on their estates, a district called Ballykillcline, belong' 
ing to Government, was burdened with above seventy families, all in 
a state of destitution, and none of whom had paid rent for many 
years ! Surely it is but fair to require that those who maintain the 
possibility of doing so and so, and pass a law to cornel others to do 
it, should begin by doing it themselves. 

f How great capabilities, both iutellectual and moral, the Irish 
people possess, I have had ample opportunity of knowing. Having 
been so much concerned, for fifteen years, in the education which 
above half a million of them have received, and which near half a 
million more are now receiving, I can bear witness that they possess, 
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character of the persons themselves who are to be the 
recipients of relief; it is admitted by all,— even those 
who estimate the most highly the good qualities which 
certainly are possessed by the Irish people, — ^that they 
are improvident to a greater degree than most others, 
and remarkably prone to throw aside self-dependence 
when they have a promise, or a hope^ of support from 
without ; — ^from a Hberal patron, — ^from government, — 
from a parochial, or any other institution. 

I will mention one instance which came under my 
own knowledge, as illustrating in a remarkable manner 
thi^ teadiness to throw themselves entirely on any 
resource that may be provided for them, and to lay 
aside, in their dependence on this, all forethought and 
all exertion. A number of fishermen, resident neair the 
Cove of Cork, were accustomed, till of late, to take 
large quantities of fish, on certain banks ten or twenty 
miles out at sea. These men have latterly been living 
at home idle, or nearly so, (taking only occasionally a 
few fish close to the shore,) and with their famiUes in 
great destitution. Their case was brought under my 
notice by a clergyman in the neighbourhood, with 
ivhpm, as well as with one of the principal landed 

generally speaking, such abilities, and such dispositions, as require 
only to be rightly trained, and developed, and (Erected, to make the 
Irish stand high among the nations of Europe. 

The improvement which has taken place during those fifteen years, 
has far surpassed any thing that could have been anticipated. But 
this improvement has been, of course, chiefly confined to the rising 
generation ; and has not extended to the whole, even of them. The 
Tiext ensuing period of the same duration is what I should expect, if 
adverse causes were excluded, to prove the chief harvest time. I 
should expect it to exhibit a sum-total of national improvement, 
unexampled, within the same space of time, in the history of any 
people. But the proposed Poor-Law would, I fear, throw the nation 
back more than a century, both in prosperity and in civilization. 
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proprietors, I am irell acquainted. It appeared that 
these poor men were unable to victual their boats for 
the voyage, as was requisite when they went so far 
from land. It occurred to me that an effectual and 
permanent relief might be afforded them, by fitting 
them out, once, for the fishery they had been accus- 
tomed to; giving them to understand that they must 
not look for further assistance, but, by the sale of the 
fish they should take, must provide for each future 
trip, as they had been used to do. I proposed there- 
fore to provide food ; and also fishing-tackle, for such 
as were insufficiently supplied with it. And I trusted 
that in this way they would be enabled not only to 
maintain their families in comfort, but also to be the 
means of bringing a considerable supply of food into 
the country. But the friends above alluded to, after 
the most careful inquiry, were compelled to come to 
the mortifying conclusion that no permanent relief 
could in this way be afforded. The fishermen would, 
they were convinced, consume at home the provisions 
that might be supplied to them, instead of going out 
to the fishing-banks; and then trust for the future 
support of their families to the soup-kitchens, and other 
such establishments, which had hitherto supplied them 
with a scanty pittance. Even if induced actually to 
embark with the food on board, they would, my infor- 
mants ftdly believe, re-land it in the night, and con- 
sume it in idleness at home.* In short, having been 
once used to depend on any thing besides kheir own 
exertions, they could not be trusted even with a loaf 
of bread, but abandoned exertion altogether. 

* One of these fishermen, who though apparently in a state of 
destitution, could not be induced to go out to fish, died, subsequently 
to my making the above statement ; and in his cabin was found a 
hoard of twenty sovereigns ! 
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Many other instances might be given to show how 
much even charitable relief tends, unless distributed 
with the most vigilant care and discretion, to paralyze 
industry, and destroy habits of forethought and self- 
reliance. But make relief compulsory, — give men & 
legal right to out-door relief, — and they will, to a man^ 
be thrown into a state of destitution. Give them re- 
lief in return for compulsory work when they are out 
of employment, and men will be out of employment 
to the amount of the entire labouring population. 
Millions of them will be thrown on the resources of 
this country; and, in one year, the entire rental of 
Ireland will be swallowed up, and the pressure upon the 
people of England will be more severely felt than ever. 

The present time is one of severe distress, and one 
in which sacrifices must be made, as well, as distress 
endured ; but for this very reason, I maintain, that a 
Worse time for making such an experiment could not 
possibly be selected. When the workhouses were some 
of them nearly empty, and some of them only partially 
filled, if this Bill for the extension of out-door relief 
had been then passed, on the understanding that it was 
to come into operation when the workhouses should be 
filled, there would, perhaps, have been something in it 
to recommend it, or, at least, to mitigate its evils; 
though, for my own part, I. confess I should greatly 
deprecate it under any circumstances. There would 
have been, however, some protection. The ditch would 
have to be filled before the fortress could be assailed ; 
that is, a great many persons would have to submit to 
enter the workhouse before any out-door relief could 
be obtained. But when the measure is introduced at 
such a moment as the present, when the workhouses 
jare already crowded, there is no ditch to fill; and we are 
left completely at the mercy of a law which will at 
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once subvert tlie whole social arrangements of the 
country. The out-door system, as contemplated by 
Tier Majesty^s Grovemment, must come at once into 
operation. 

But SOMETHING, after all, it is urged, must be done 
for Ireland; and the question is, what can you recom-. 
mend ? I will teU you what I recommend— I simply 
recommend inquiry. I recommend you not to take a leap 
in the dark. I would implore your Lordships to accede 
to this application for a Committee of Inquiry, and not 
to shut your eyes to the real circumstances of your 
situation; unless, indeed, it be that you are conscious 
that the matter is one which mil not stand inquiry* 
Those who think that the measure can be supported 
upon good grounds, should coiir/ inquiry; and those 
who hold a different opinion, should be permitted thei 
privilege, that they may have an opportunity of proving 
that their views are just and reasonable. 

I recommend inquiry, therefore ; and that we should 
have an opportunity of considering whether any mea- 
sure may be devised for the Irish people less liable to 
objection than this. For my own part, I hesitate not 
to express it as my conviction that the experiment will 
prove the most fatal ever tried. It is not an experi? 
ment which you can try, and then give over, if you do 
not find the results satisfactory. It is one from which 
there is no retreating ; and therefore one which should 
not be taken except under the pressure of extreme 
necessity, and with the most cautious deliberation. 
Even if more beneficial results were to be expected 
from it for the mitigation of present distress, than can 
be fairly anticipated, the experiment is one of the most 
tremendous importance : and you should not commit 
yourselves to it unless after the most careful and deli- 
berate consideration. 
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For these reasons I would implore your Lordsliips to 
pause before you fling yourselves into this faciUs descent 
sibSy from which there is no retreating. Give a right of 
out-door relief to every destitute able-bodied man out of 
employment, and every poor man will throw himself 
out of employment, and thus acquire a legal qualifi- 
fication to relief — a relief which before long it will be 
found impossible to afford, and yet most unsafe to 
refuse. For the disastrous consequences of the mea-» 
sure will not stop after all the rental of Ireland has 
been swallowed up. You will have a Jacquerie insur- 
rection ; you will have outrages and turbulent risings 
of the Irish people ; and with shame and sorrow you 
will have to retrace your steps at the expense of more 
misery and cost than you are seeking, by the enact-r 
ment of this penlous measure, to avoid. 

But, at any rate, do not shrink from inquiry ; do not 
reftise to listen to evidence, if it be but to guard 
against the reproach of proceeding inconsiderately; 
of adopting a measure which is by most persons re- 
garded as at least hazardous, and which none can deny 
to be unprecedented, and highly .important, without 
the utmost precaution and the most dispassionate in- 
vestigation. 



APPENDIX. 



The motion having been lost on a division, the fol- 
lowing protest against that decision was entered on the 
books of the House. 

Dissentient, 

1. Because, when it is proposed to legislate in oppo^ 
sition to the principles which, during the last half cen- 
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tiny, have been imiformly admitted by all writers of 
eminence, as well as by aU parliamentary anthorities, 
the refusal of inquiry implies a most culpable rashness. 
3. Because the proposed measure is confessedly one 
of vast importance to the permanent welfare and safety 
of a large portion of the empire. It is a measure 
which even its advocates admit to be a great and 
hazardous experiment, and which is regarded by many 
as involving nothing less than a general confiscation ; 
and the adoption of such a measure appears to us to 
call for the most accurate previous examination of all 
such reports and public documents as may throw light 
on the subject, in order that the Legislature may stand 
clear of the charge of a reckless and wanton disregard 
of the rights and happiness of our fellow-subjects. 

3. Because we feel convinced that the proposed in- 
quiry would have eUdted, easily, in a short time, and 
conclusively, solutions to the following three most im- 
portant questions — solutions which ought to be brought 
fuUy before the minds of those who shall have to decide 
finally on the proposed alteration of the Irish Poor- 
Law: 1. Whether it be, or be not, physically impos- 
sible (even with the best dispositions in all the parties 
concerned) that it can at aU effect the proposed relief. 
2. Whether the attempt wiU, or will not, have the 
effect of mining both the owners and occupiers of 
land, and putting an entire stop to cultivation ; and, 3. 
Whether it will not, by demoralizing the mass of the 
J)eople, and permanently destroying the habits of in- 
dustry and self-dependence, increase to a frightful 
extent the amount of pauperism and crime in Ireland, 
and ultimately exhaust the resources and endanger the 
safety of the United Kingdom. 

4. Because, when it is proposed, on a sudden, tem- 
porary, unusual, and alarming emergency, to introduce 
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not a merely temporary, but a permanent legislative 
measure, and that too a measure which it will be pecu-» 
liarly difficult and dangerous to repeal hereafter, it be* 
hoves the Legislature to examine with a doubly scru- 
pulous and anxious care the grounds on which such a 
measure is recommended, and the consequences to 
which it may lead ; lest Parliament should incur 
merited reprobation as haying augmented by such pro- 
cedure the calamity which it is sought to remedy, and 
perpetuated and rendered incurable, evils which vould 
otherwise have been only temporary. 

(Signed) R. Dublin. 

monteagle. 

Rabnoe. 

Mount- Cashell. 

I may be permitted to subjoin to this Protest the re^ 
corded opinions of some persons who are likely to have, 
on this particular point, greater weight than most 
others ; especially as no attempt has been made, as fea 
as I know, to show, either that their judgment was erro- 
neous, or that it is not applicable at the present time. 

Lord John Russell, in proposing, in 1837, a Poor- 
Law for L*eland, said (as appears by the Reports), 
^' A question arises whether you are to give relief in 
any other manner than it is now given in some of the 
improved districts in England; that is, by in-door 
relief to the paupers. The Poor-Law Commissioners 
have expressed a very strong opinion on this subject ; 
and they give reasons which I think are conclusive. 
They are of opinion, and I think with them, that the 
administration of ouUdoor relief would lead to u most 
pernicious system, mixing up mendicancy and charity 
with labour. , • « « and if we were to adopt this 
system, I certainly do think that not only would those 
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^vils take plax^e in Ireland, that existed in England, 
but that those evils would be very much greater, and 
that out-door relief would absorb a much greater part 
of the profits of the land/^ 

Lord Morpeth said, in the same debate, " I must 
give my most direct opposition to this proposal, think* 
ing as I do that the taorst cUmses in the English Poor^ 
Law Act, and those which tend most to mar its bene-r 
ficial progress, are those which extend the right of out- 
floor relief. If Parliament once consents to open the 
door to out-door reUef in Ireland, tfiere would hardly 
be a family which vxmld not take advantage qf it, and 
throw themselves OH the fund /^ 

And the Marquis of Lansdowne, in August 1846, 
said that *4t was a system of a vicious character, and 
one which if adopted, must lead to the complete con^ 
flscation of the property of Ireland/^ 

In reference to the debate in which I took part, it ia 
important to notice two remarks made by speakers on 
the opposite side ; as being, when taken in conjunction, 
decisive, as it appears to me, of the whole question. 
And it is the more needful to advert to these remarks^ 
because, in the Reports, the one of them is but slightly 
and briefly recorded, and the other, wholly omitted. 

One speaker dwelt on the necessity of a cordial co- 
operation of all parties throughout Ireland for carrying 
into eflect the proposed measure, with dihgence, firm- 
ness, vigilance, uprightness, and enlightened public 
spirit. Unless these qualities were exhibited by all 
classes, the measure, he admitted, could not but prove 
a most disastrous failure. 

The other speaker, after adverting to the benevo- 
lence, sound discretion, vigilance, and devotion to the. 
public . service, which had been manifested in a few 
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localities, remarked, that if in every part of Ireland, 
influential persons could be found thus qualified, and 
thus active in promoting the best interests of the 
people, then indeed, the proposed measure would be 
unnecessary; but that it would be utterly chimerical 
to calculate on meeting with such persons universally, 
or even generally : and on that ground he advocated 
the measure. 

It is admitted then, be it remembered, by the advo- 
cates of the proposed law : 1st, that it must prove a 
ruinous failure unless all parties and classes in every 
place combine to carry it into eflfect, with pure and en-- 
lightened public spirit — ^with a tvisCy benevolent, and 
vigilant devotion to their duties : and 2dly, that to ex- 
pect to meet with such qualifications, and such conduct 
generally, would be a most extravagant miscalculation. 

Now when these two premises are brought together, 
the conclusion is inevitable. The measure must be 
altogether mischievous and ruinous, unless it be ad- 
ministered in a manner in which we are morally certain 
it will not be administered. 

I am the last person that would take advantage of 
expressions inadvertently dropped in the heat of debate, 
to represent as true, or as the real deliberate opinion of 
the speaker, what I did not believe to be so. But both 
of the above propositions, are, I am convinced, perfectly 
true, and also perfectly well known and sincerely be- 
lieved, by every member of either House who is well 
acquainted with the working of Poor-Laws, generally, 
and well acquainted likewise with the circumstances of 
Ireland. One of these propositions may, and often, 
doubtless, does, chance to be out of the recollection of 
one who is uttering the other : but neither of them I 
conceive would be deliberately disbelieved by any one 
weU qualified to form a judgment on the subject. 
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Now it is manifestly quite idle to advocate a certam 
law on the ground that it would work well under such 
an administration as we are sure will not take place. It 
was indeed urged by those who opposed the reform of 
the English Poor-Law, that the abuses, which had risen 
to such an alarming height, might be guarded agaiust, 
and that it was possible to make the existing law ;work 
tolerably well; which was proved by what had taken 
place in five or six parishes ; particularly that of Cook- 
ham, in which, under the superintendence of the Rev. 
Thomas Whately, the rates had been brought down to 
a mere trifle compared with their former amount; while 
the people at the same time were greatly improved in 
their condition, both physical and moral. But the 
reply to this was, that it is absurd to calculate on a 
union of rare qualifications, in each of a great number 
of persons, (about 14,000 would have been needed) — 
and that too, in perpetual succession — ^throughout all 
England. 

But that Ireland is far inferior to England in respect 
of all the circumstances on which the good working of 
a Poor-Law must depend, no one, I conceive, can now 
have any doubt. Among other things, the party-ani- 
mosities which have long been one of the greatest 
curses of Ireland, have been — as was foretold at the 
time by the opponents of the Poor-Law — exasperated 
aud extended by its operation. The union-workhouses 
are for the most part productive of any thing but union, 
in the sense of concord. And every deficiency and 
difficulty that has ever been felt in England, in reference 
to a Poor-Law, has been found, and must be expected, 
to a much greater degree, in at least three-fourths of 
Ireland. 

It is even conceivable that some who are now depre* 
eating the proposed measure, chiefly from their fear 
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tliat it may lead to indiscriiiimate relief and reckless 
expenditure^ may consider it a point of consistency — ^if 
tlie Bill does pass — ^to adopt that very course, and to 
welcome with open arms the very danger they had 
shrunk from in prospect ; that the law, when it does 
become law, may be carried out thorot^hly. Such, at 
least, is the reasoning of some, who earnestly opposed 
the introduction of the existing Poor-Law on the very 
ground that it would be likely to lead to a system of 
out-door relief; and who now, since it did pass, advocate 
the adoption of that system, as being a legitimate 
consequence. 

To me, such a procedure does not seem reasonable. 
It reminds me of the conduct of several of the persons 
who were induced to take what is called the '' tem- 
perance pledge,'* from their strong conviction of the 
evil of drunkenness, and their dread that the bare taste 
of spirituous liquors would seduce them into it. It is 
remarked that most of those who have been in any way 
induced to " break the pledge,'* make a point of getting 
as drunk as possible, by way of verifying their former 
apprehension. 

Nee modum habet neque consilium^ ratione modoque 

Tractari non vult 

Nihiloplus explket ac si 

Insanire paret certd ratione modoque** * 

In reference to what has passed in the other House, 
I will take leave to remark, that though the modifica- 
tion lately introduced, which requries applicants for 
relief to surrender any land they may occupy, (I pre- 
sume, into the hands of the Lessor ; else there wiQ be 
collusive surrenders, to friends,) is, in the abstract, 
most judicious and fair, I am not without fears as to 

* Herat. Sat. iii. p. 2. 
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the feelings with which it will be received by the Irish 
poor : clinging^ as is well known, to the holding of land 
as the sole stay for their families, in a country where 
there is very little prospect of any one^s being able to 
support himself as an agricultural labourer, or — still 
less — as a manufacturing. 

Another modification, which was very nearly carried 
in the other House, — the imposing of the rates alto- 
gether on the occupiers, and not on the owners, would 
certainly have the very great advantage of giving to a 
great number of persons, a strong interest in keeping 
down the rates. But, on the other hand, it would 
greatly increase the difficulty and cost of collecting.* 

The proposal to make portions of entailed estates, 
under certain circumstances, saleable, has much to 
recommend it, provided it be not accompanied by a mea- 
sure which will be likely to render the land, before long, 
nearly, if not entirely, valueless , by imposing on it such 
a burden as may be expected soon to swallow up the 
entire rental. It will be vain to offer for sale lands 
which will find no purchasers, except a few rash specu- 
lators misinformed as to the real state of Ireland. 

As for the hopes of security entertained by some 
intelligent persons from the enlargement of districts, I 
must say I cannot see any ground for them. If ten 
acres (or any other given quantity) of land, be in- 
adequate to the support of ten families, ten thousand 
acres of the same land must be equally insufficient to 
support ten thousand families ; though the larger the 
district, the less likely is the insufficiency to hQ foreseen 

* It was ultimately abandoned ; chiefly I believe through the fear — 
I believe well-founded — ^that it would be found impossible to gu»rd 
against the misapprehensions of the measure, which, in such a country 
as Ireland, would not fail to arise. 

X 2 
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and calculated on beforehand, A ^'rate-in-aid/^ — as in 
the case of Cholesbury above referred to — ^would be 
prevented only by being forestalled. The ruin would 
come in a different form; but not less certainly, or less 
speedily. There would only be the difference of bind- 
ing, like Mezentius, a living and healthy man to the 
corpse of one already dead, and binding him before- 
hand to one just about to die. 

It has also been suggested that the workhouses might 
be made to relieve a greater number of the able-bodied 
destitute, if the impotent poor were sent to their homes, 
and allowed to receive relief out of the workhouse. 

This plan I am disposed to think might prove, in 
some localities at least, very beneficial ; provided there 
be no able-bodied relieved except in the workhouse. 
But if once a legal right to relief out of the workhouse 
be conceded, aU expedients, I fear, that may be devised 
for guarding against the consequent evils, will be like 
attempts to stop a torrent with a bulrush. 

A weU organized and vigorous system of emigration, 
and of colonization combined with it, (a subject which 
I will not here enter on,) will be, I am convinced, the 
only mode of relieving Ireland — ^unless we wait for the 
operation of famine and pestilence — ^from that now 
superabundant population which presents an insuper- 
able obstacle to its ultimate improvement. 

Even taking a purely economical view of the matter, 
I would entreat any one to compute carefully the annual 
cost of maintaining, for ever, a given number of persons 
— ^to say nothing of their probable increase — for whom 
no profitable employment can be found ; then let him 
estimate the outlay necessary, once for all, to settle as 
colonists the same number of persons, in such a way 
as to enable them thenceforward to support themselves 
in plenty ; and let the annual permanent burden of the 
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former procedure be compared with the interest of the 
sum required for the other. 

Respecting emigration, had the recommendations of 
the Poor Inquiry Commission of 1836 been attended 
to at the time, the diflSculties to be encountered would 
have been far less, and less pressing, than now. But 
sooner or later, the measure must, I am convinced, be 
resorted to ; and the longer we delay it through fear of 
the difficulties to be encountered, the greater these 
difficulties will be, and the less the relief afforded. We 
may now purchase two of the Sybilline books at the 
price originally demanded for three; some time hence, 
we may be compelled to pay the same price, for one. 

Since the above was written, the Committee on Emi- 
gration moved for by Lord Monteagle, and of which he 
was Chairman, has sat, and has sent in a highly valu- 
able Report. 
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157. 
Diffusion of Knowledge, effects 

of, viii. 195. 
Division of Labour, vi. 122, 

viii. 180. 

Edinburgh Review, on Trans- 
portation, viii. 177 j on 
Mandan-Indians, App. [B], 
252. 

Emulation, effects of, on So- 
ciety, iv. 133. 

Evil, its existence not to be 
explained, iv. 94. 

Exchanges, science of, i 5. 

Eccpenditure, what kinds hurt- 
ful to the public, vi. 138 ; 
different kinds of, vii. 149. 

Experience, mistakes relative 
to, iii. 6^. 
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Facts, knowledge of, how far 
necessary for Political-Eco- 
nomy, ix. 209. 

Famines, effects o^ vii. 157. 

Fine-writing not to be expected 
in Science, ix. 237. 

Fire, discovery of, v. 117. 

Geology, formerly , decried as^ 

hostile to Scripture, ii. 27. 
Gold, use of, Vi. 131. 

Hamilton, Dr., ix. 230. 

Hinds, Dr., on Inspiration, viii. 
197. 

History, a record of impedi- 
ments to national welfare, 

. i^. 217. 

Humboldt, Baron, App. [A], 
2 44. 

Ireland, Poor-Law in, App. [C], 
278, Apjp. [D], 279. 

Labour, not essential to consti- 
tute value, ix. 234. 

Lansdovme, Marquess o^ App. 
[D],'303. 

Lessons on Money-Tnatters, viii. 
186. 

Luxury, national and indivi- 
dual, ii. 48. 

Malthus, vii. 170. 
Mandan-Indians, App. [BJ, 

247. 
Mandeville, ii. 38, viii. 173. 
Martineau, Miss, ix. 230. 



Miser, effects of, on the com- 
munity, vi. 141. 

Money, origin of, vi. 129. 

Mimey-mMters, Lessons on, viii. 
186. 

Monteagle, Lord, App. [D], 
302, 309. 

Morality, supposed inconsistent 
with Wealth, vii. 15.2.. 

Morpeth, Lord, App. p], 303. 

Nationcd Schools, viii. 186. 

Natural Theology, connexion 
o^ with Political-Economy, 
iii. 80, iv. 84. 

Nature, state of, mistakes re- 
specting, V. 115. 

New-Hollanders, v. 111. 

NevhZeaXanders, v. 103. 

Niehuhr, v. 108. 

Oxenstiem,%ijmg o^ iii. 70. 

FeUew-islanders, vi. 127. 

Fenal Colonies, viii. 176. 

Philosophy, declamatory elo- 
quence mistaken for, ix. 238. 

Poets, men misled by, vii. 162. 

PoUtical-Economy, name objec- 
tionable, i. 3. 

Poor-Laws, App. [C], 277, and 
App. [D], 279. 

Poverty of Communities, viii. 
173. 

Pritchard, v. 108. 

Private interest, connexion of, 
with public, vi. 133. 

Progress of knowledge, vii. 148, 
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Records of inveiitioiis, scarce, 
V. 117. 

Religion^ connexion of Politi- 
cal-Economy with, ii. 25 ; of 
a very poor nation, vii. 156. 

Rent, compared with Tithe, 
App. [q, 257. 

Revelation, primitive, v. 112. 

Ricardo, ix. 229. 

Rich, effects of their expendi- 
ture, vi. 138. 

Russell, Lord John, App. [D], 
302. 

Saturday Magazine, viii. 186. 
Savage state, origin of, v. 102. 
Savings Banks, viii. 194. 
Schools, National, viiL 186. 
Science excludes appeals to 

Scripture, ii. 25, 
Scripture, appeals to, when not 

allowable, il 27, v. 102. 
Scripture - history, confirmed 

£rom existing monuments, v. 

111. 



Senior, Prof, i. 1, vi. 143, viii. 

179, ix. 227. 
Smith, President, App. [A], 243. 
Sumner (Bp. of Chester), iv. 94, 

vi. 125, viii. 194. 

Tacitus, iii 64. 

Taylor, Dr., Natural History 

of Society, v. 109. 
Tendency, ambiguity of the 

word, ix. 231. 
Theorist, mistakes respecting, 

iil 61. 
Thucydides, vii. 158. 
Tithes, App. [C], 253. 
Transportation, viii. 177. 

Vice. See Crime, 

Wars, effects of, v. 109. 

Wealth, definition of, i. 6; ef- 
fects of, on knowledge, and 
on morals, vii. 147 ; ambi- 
guity of the word, ix. 230. 

WhaUly, Rev. Thos., App. [D], 
305. 
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